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T H E progrefs of men in difcovering and peopling the book; 
various parts of the earth, has been extremely flow. . . 

Several f^;es ehipfed before they removed far from thoie ftowiy^to. 
mild and fertile regions where they were originally placed by P Icd> 
their Creator. The occasion of their firft general difperfion is 
known; but we are unacquainted with the courfe of their mi¬ 
grations, or the time when they took pofleflion of the different 
countries which they now inhabit. Neither hiftory nor tradi¬ 
tion furnifh fuch information concerning thofe remote events, 
as enables us to trace, with any certainty, the operations of the 
human race in the infancy of fociety. 


We may conclude, however, that all the early migrations 
of mankind were inade by land. The ocean, which every¬ 
where furrounds the habitable earth, as well as the various 
arms of the fea which feparate one region from another, though 
Vol. I. B deftined 
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tTeftinetl to facilitate the communication between diftant coun¬ 
tries, feem, at firft, to be formed to check the progrcfs of. 
man, and to mark the bounds of that portion of the globe 
to which nature had confined him. It was long, we may be¬ 
lieve, before men attempted to pafs this formidable barrier, 
and became fo ikilful and adventroys as to commit themfelves 
to the mercy of the winds and waves, or to quit their native 
fliore in queft of remote and unknown regions. 

Firft attempts Navxgation and fliip-butlding are arts fo nicc^aad compli- 

towards navi- - , . ... ' . 

gation. cated, that they require the ingenuity? as well as experience of 
many fucceffivc ages to bring them to any degree of perfection. 
From the raft or canoe, which firft ferv.ed to carry a favage 
over the river that obftru&ed him in the chace, to the conftruc- 
tion of a veffel capable of conveying a numerous crew with 
fafety to a diftant coaft, the progrcfs in improvement is immenfe. 
Many efforts would be made, many experiments would be 
tried, and much labour and invention would-be employed, be¬ 
fore men could' accomplish, this arduous*and important under¬ 
taking. The rude and imperfect ftate in which navigation is 
ftill found among all nations which are not confiderably civil¬ 
ized, correfponds with this account of its progrcfs, and demon- 
ftrates that, in early times, the art was not fo far improved as 
to enable men to undertake diftant voyages, or to attempt re-, 
mote difeoveries. 



Introduction As foon, however, as the art of navigation became knownj 
ei commerce. a n£W fp ec j es 0 f correfpondence among men took place. It is- 
from this zera, that we muft date the commencement of fuch an: 
intercourfe between nations as deferves the appellation of com¬ 
merce. Men are, indeed, far advanced in improvement before 
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commerce becomes an object of great importance to them. 
They muft even have made fome confiderable progrefs towards 
civilization, befor^ they acquire the idea of property, and afcer- 
tain it fo perfectly, as to be acquainted with the moft Ample of 
all contracts, that of exchanging by barter one rude commodity 
for another. But as foon as this important right is eftablilhed, 
and every individual feels thgu he has an exclufive title to pof- 
fefs or to alienate whatever he has acquired by his own labour 
and dexterity, the wants and ingenuity of his nature fuggeft 
to him a nev^ method of increafing his acquifitions and enjoy¬ 
ments, by difpofing of whgt is fuperfluous in his own ftoresi in 
order to procure what is ncccflary or defirable in thofe of other 
men. Tints a commercial intercourfe begins, and is carried 
on among the members of the fame community. By de¬ 
grees, they difeover that neighbouring tribes poflefs what 
they want, and enjoy comforts of which they wifli to partake. 
In the fame mode, and upon the fame principles, that domeftic 
traffic is carried on within the fociety, an external commerce is 
eftabliffied with otHtx'ttfrbcs or nations. Their mutual intcreft 
and mutual wants render this intercourfe defirable, and imper¬ 
ceptibly introduce the maxims and laws which facilitate its pro¬ 
grefs and render it fecurc. But no very extenfive commerce can 
take place between contiguous provinces, whole foil and cli¬ 
mate being nearly the fame, yield limilar productions. Remote 
countries cannot convey their commodities by land, to thofe 
places, where on account of their rarity they are dcTired, and 
become valuable. It is to navigation that men arc indebted for 
the power of tranfporting the fuperfluous flock of one part of 
the earth, to fupply the wants of another. The luxuries and 
bleffings of a particular climate are no longer confined to 
itfelf alone, but the enjoyment of them is communicated to the 
moft diftant regions. 
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In proportion as the knowledge of the advantages derived 
from navigation and commerce continued to fpread, the inter- 
courfe among nations extended. The ambition of conqueft, or 
the neceffity of procuring a new fettlement, were no longer the 
foie motives of vifuing diftant lands. The defire of gain 
became a new incentive to adivity, roufed adventurers and fent 
them forth upon long voyages in fearch of countries, whofe 
products or wants might increafe that circulation, which nou- 
rifhes and gives vigour to commerce. Trade proved a great 
fource of difcovery, it opened unknown Teas, it penetrated into 
new regions, and contributed more than any oftiftr caufe, to 
bring men acquainted with the fituation, the nature, and com¬ 
modities of the different parts of the globe. But sven after a 
regular commerce was eftabliOied in the world, after nations 
were confiderably civilized, and the fciences and .arts were cul¬ 
tivated with ardour and fuccefs, navigation continued to be fo 
imperfed, that it can hardly be faid to have advanced beyond 
the infancy of its improvement in the ancient world. 

Among all the nations of antiquity the ftrudure of their 
veffels was extremely rude, and their method of working them 
no lefs dcfedive. They were unacquainted with fome of the 
great principles and operations in navigation, which arc now 
confidered as the firft elements on which that fcience is founded. 
Though that property of the magnet, by which it attrads iron, 
was well known to the ancients, its moft important and amazing 
virtue of pointing to the poles had entirely efcaped their obfer- 
vation. Deftitute of this faithful guide, which now conduds 
the pilot with fo much certainty in the unbounded ocean, during 
the darknefs of night, and when the heavens are covered with 
clouds, the ancients had no other method of regulating their 
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courfe than by obferving the fun and ftars. Their navigation 
was of confequence uncertain and timid. They durft feldom 
quit fight of land, but crept along the coaft, expofed to all 
the dangers, and regarded by all the obftru&ions, unavoidable 
in holding fuch an aukward courfe. An incredible length of 
time was requisite for performing voyages, which are now 
ftniihed in a (hort fpace. Eyen in the mildeft climates, and in 
feas the leaft tempcftuous, it'was only during the fummer 
months tfiat the ancients ventured out of their harbours. The 
remainder of the year was lq|t in inactivity. It would have 
been deemed *nofl inconfiderate rafhnefs to have braved the 
fury of the winds and waves during the winter \ 

While both the fcience and practice of navigation conti¬ 
nued to be fo defective, it was an undertaking of no fmall diffi¬ 
culty and danger to vifit any remote region of the earth. Under 
every difadvantage, however, the aCtive fpirit of commerce ex¬ 
erted itfelf. The Egyptians, foon after the eftablifhment of 
their monarchy, ar^faid to have opened a trade between the 
Arabian Gulph or RctHSea, and the weftern coaft of the great 
Indian continent. The commodities which they imported from 
the eaft, were carried by land from the Arabiap Gulph to the 
banks of the Nile, and conveyed down that river to the Me¬ 
diterranean. But if the Egyptians in early times applied them- 

felves to commerce, their attention to it was of fhort duration. 

* 

The fertile foil and mild climate of Egypt produced the ne- 
cefTaries and comforts of life with fuch profufion, as rendered 
its inhabitants fo independent of other countries, that it became 
an eftablilhed maxim among that people, whofe ideas and 

* Vcgetius de Re milit. lib. iv. 
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inftitutions differed iq almoft every point from thofe of other 
nations, to renounce all intercourfe with foreigners. In confe¬ 
rence of this, they never went out of -their own country; they 
held all fea-faring perfons in -deteftation, as impious and pro¬ 
fane ; and fortifying their own harbours, they denied ftrangers 
admittance into them‘ b j and it was in the decline of their 
power, that they again opened their ports, and refumed any 
communication with foreigners. 

The character and fituation of‘the Phenicians were as favour¬ 
able to the fpirit of commerce and difeovery as thofe of the 
Egyptians were adverfe to it. They had no diftinguifhing pe¬ 
culiarity in their manners and inflitutions j they were not 
addicted to any fingular and unfocial form of fuperftition j they 
could mingle with other nations without fcrupleror rcluCtance. 
The territory which they poffefled was neither large nor fertile. 
Commerce was the only fource from which they could derive 
opulence or power. Accordingly, the trade carried on by the 
Phenicians of Sidon and Tyre, was m?-'-"*xtenfive and enter- 
prizing than that of any (late in the ancient world. The ge¬ 
nius of the Phenicians, as well as the objeCt of their policy and 
the fpirit of their laws, were entirely commercial. They were 
a people of merchants who aimed at the empire of the fea, and 
aClually poflefled it. Their fhips not only frequented all the 
ports in the Mediterranean, but they were the firft who ven¬ 
tured beyond the ancient boundaries of navigation, and palling 
the Streights of Gades, vifited the weftern coails of Spain and 
Africa. In many of the places to which they reforted, they 
planted colonies, and communicated to the rude inhabitants 

■ • 

k Diod, Sicut. lib. i. p. 78, Ed. Weflelmgi, Am ft. 1756, Strabo, lib, xvii. 
jp. .114a. Ed. AmlU 1707. 
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fbme knowledge of their arts and improvements. While they 
extended their difeoveries towards the north and the weft, they 
did not negleCt to penetrate into the more opulent and fertile 
regions of the fouth and eaft. Having rendered themfelves 
mafters of feveral commodious harbours towards the bottom of 
the Arabian Gulph, they, after the example of the Egyptians, 
eftabiiflied a regular intercourfo’with Arabia and the continent 
of India qn the one hand, and with the caftern coaft of Africa 
on the other. From thefe countries they imported many valu¬ 
able commodities, unknown to the reft of the world, and, dur¬ 
ing a long period, engrofled"that lucrative branch of commerce 
without a rival e . 

The vaft wealth which the Phenicians acquired by monopo* or the Jews, 
lizing the trade Carried on in the Red Sea, incited their neigh¬ 
bours the Jews, under the profperous reigns of David and So¬ 
lomon, to aim at being admitted to fome lhare of it. This 
they obtained, partly by their conqueft of Idumea, which 
llretches along the IteTT 'bra, and partly by their alliance with 
Hiram king of Tyre. Solomon fitted out fleets, which, under 
the direction of Phenician pilots, failed from the # Red Sea to 
Tarfhifh and Ophir, which it is probable were ports in In¬ 
dia and Africa that their conductors were accuftomed to fre¬ 
quent, and returned with fuch valuable cargoes as fuddcnly 
diffufed wealth and fplendour through the kingdom of Ifracl d . 

But the Angular inftitutions of the Jews, the obfervance of 
which was enjoined by their divine legiflator, with an inten¬ 
tion of preferving them a feparatc people, uninfe&ed by ido- 

« See NOTE I. at the F.niof the Volume. 

d Memoire fur lc Pay* d’Ophir par M. D’Anville Mem. de P Acad cm. dcs la- 
fcript. &c. tom. xxx. 83. 
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B 0 0 K ;Utry, formed a national character incapable of that open and 
v—: liberal intercourfe with ftrangers which commerce requires. 

Accordingly, this unfocial genius of the people, together with 
the difitfters which befel the kingdom of Hrael, prevented the 
commercial fpirit which their monarch* laboured to introduce, 
and to cherifh, from fpreading among them. The Jews cannot 
-be numbered among the nation^ which contributed to improve 
[ navigation, or to extend difcovery. 

>0f the Car- But though the inftru&ions and example of the Phenicians 
ifcaginians. were unable to mould the manners and temper of the Jews, in 
oppofttion to the tendency of their laws, they tyanfraitted the 
^commercial fpirit with facility, and in full vigour, to their own 
defendants the Carthaginians. The commonwealth of Car¬ 
thage applied to trade and to naval affairs, with no lefs ardour, 
ingenuity, and fuccefs, than its parent ftate. Carthage early 
rivalled, and foon furpaffed Tyre, in opulence and power, but 
feems not to have aimed at obtaining^ ; n^flbare in the commerce 
with India. The Phenicians had engroffed this, and had fuch 
a command of the Red Sea as fecured to them the exclufive pof- 
feflion of that lucrative branch of trade. The commercial acti¬ 
vity of the Carthaginians was exerted in another direction. 
Without contending for the trade of the eaft with their mother- 
Acountry, they extended their navigation chiefly towards the 
weft and north. Following the courfe which the Phenicians 
had opened, they paffed the Streights of Gades, and pufhing 
their difeoveries far beyond theirs, not only vifited all the 
coafts of Spain, but'thofe of Gaul, and penetrated at laft into 
Britain. At the fame time that they acquired knowledge of 
new countries in, this part of the globe, they gradually carried 
their refearches towards the South. They made confiderable 
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progrefs, by land, into the interior provinces of Africa', traded 
with feme of them, and fubjefled others to their empire. 
They failed along the weftern coaft of that great continent, 
aim oil: to the tropic of Cancer, and planted fcveral colonies, in 
order to civilize the datives, and accuftotp them to commerce. 

. . . -;i,. 

They difeovered the Fortunate Iflands, now known by the name 
of the Canaries, the utmoft boundary of ancient navigation in 
the weftern ocean \ 

Nor was the progrefs of tlfe Phenicians and Carthaginians 
in their knowledge of the globe, owing entirely to the defire of 
extending their trade from one country to.another. Commerce 
was followed* by its itfual effe&s among both thefe people It 
awakened curiofity, enlarged the ideas and defires of men, and 
incited them to bold enterprifes. Voyages were undertaken, the 
folcobjc& of which was todifeover new countries, and explore 
unknown Teas. Such, during the profperous age of the Cartha¬ 
ginian republic, were the famous navigations of Hanno and 
Himilco. Both the >41% ts were equipped by authority of the 
fenate, and at public expence. Hanno was directed to ftcer 
towards the fouth, along the coaft of Africa, and feems to have 
advanced much nearer the equino&ial line than a*ny former na¬ 
vigator f . Himilco had it in charge to proceed towards the 
north, and to examine the weftern coafts of the European con¬ 
tinent 5 . Of the fame nature was the extraordinary navigation 
of the Phenicians round Africa. A Phenician fleet, we are 
told, fitted out by Necho king of Egypt, took its departure 

* TJimi Nat. Hilt, lib. vi. c. 37. edit, in nfum DtlpB. 410, 1685. 

{ Plinii Nat. Hill. lib. v. c. *• Hannoriij Periplus ap. Geograph, minores, edit. 
Hudfoni, vol. i. p. i. • . 

* Plinii Nat. Hill. jib. ii. c, 67. Feftos Avienas apud Bochart. Ge.»gr, facr, lib. I. 
c. 60. p. 652. Oper. vol. Hi. L^Bat. 1707. 
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BO^OK about fix' hundred and four years before the Chriftian sera, 

i-—J- - from a port in the Red Sea, doubled the fouthern promontory 

of Africa, and, after a voyage of three years, returned by the 
Straight* of Gades, to the mouth of the Nile 1 *. Eudoxus of 
Cyzicus is faid to. have held the fame courfe, and to have accom- 

plifhed the fame arduous undertaking l , 

« 

These voyages, if performed in the manner which I have 
related, may juft I y be reckoned the greateft effort of navigation 
in the ancient world; and if we attend to the imperfetft ftate of 
the art at that time, it is difficult to determine^ whether we 
fhould moft admire the courage and fagacity with which the 
defign was formed, or the conduffc and good fortune with which 
it was executed* But unfortunately, all the original and au** 
thentic accounts of the Phenician and Carthaginian voyages, whe¬ 
ther undertaken by public authority, or in profecution of their 
private trade, have perifhed. The information which we receive 
concerning them from the Greek and Roman authors, is not only 
obfcure and inaccurate, but, if we ejffip^ a fhort narrative of 
Hanno’s expedition, is of fufpicious authority k . Wliatever ac¬ 
quaintance with the remote regions of the earth the Phenicians 
or Carthaginians may have acquired, was concealed from the reft 
of mankind with a mercantile jealoufy. Every thing relative 
to the courfe of their navigation was not only a myftery of 
trade, but a fecret of ftate. Extraordinary fa£fcs are recorded 
concerning their folicitude to prevent other nations from pe¬ 
netrating into what they wifhed fhould remain undivulged 
Many of their difeoveries feem, accordingly, to have, been 
fcarcely known beyond the preefeufts of their own ftates, The 

h Hpodot. lib. iv. c. 4a. 1 Piinii Nat. iljfc. lib. ii. c. 67. 

fc See NOTE H. 

1 Strab. Geogr. lib. iii. p, 265. lib. xviii, p. 1*54. 
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navigation round Africa, in particular, is recorded by the Greek e o^o k 
and Roman writers, rather as a ftrange amufing tale, which 
they either did not comprehend, or did not believe, than as a 
real tranfaCHon, which enlarged their knowledge and influenced 
their opinion m . As neither the progrefs of the Phenician and 
Carthaginian difcoveries, noj the extent of their navigation, 
were communicated to the rcft> of mankind, all memorials of 
their extraordinary (kill in naval affairs feem, in a great mea- 
fure, to have perilhed, when the maritime power of the for¬ 
mer was annihilated by Alexander’s conqueft of Tyre, and the* 
empire of the latter was overturned by the Roman arms. 

Leaving,* then, the obfeure and pompous accounts of the ofttie 
Phenician and Carthaginian voyages to the curiofity and con- <jrakj * 
je&ures of antiquaries, hiftory muft reft fatisfied with relating 
the progrefs of navigation and difcovery among the Greeks and 
Romans, which, though lefs Iplendid, is better afeertained. 

It is evident that the Phenicians, who inftruded the Greeks in 
other ufefiil fciences’Trtt'^ arts, did not communicate to them 
that extenfive knowledge of navigation which they thcmfelves 
poffeffed; nor did the Romans imbibe that commercial fpirit and 
ardour for difcovery which diftinguifhed the Carthaginians. 

Though Greece be almoft encompaffed by the fea, which form¬ 
ed many fpacious bays and commodious harbours, though it be 
furrounded by a vaft number of fertile iflands, yet, notwith- 
ftanding fuch a favourable Situation, which feem ed to invite 
that ingenious people to apply themfelvea to navigation, it was 
long before this art attained any degree of perfection among 
them. Their early voyages, tfte objed of which was piracy 
rather than commerce, wefe fo inconfiderable, that the expedi- 

Scc NOTE # Iir. 
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B °j° K tion of the Argonauts from the eoaft of Theffaly to the Euxine 

u — y —m m* fea, appeared fuch an amazing effort of fktll and courage, aa 
entitled the condu&ors of it to be ranked among the demigods, 
and exalted the veflel in which they failed to a place among the 
heavenly constellations. Even at a later period, when the Greeks 
engaged in their famous enterprise againff Troy, their know¬ 
ledge in naval affairs feems not to have been much improved. 
According to the account of Homer, the only poet to whom 
hiftory ventures to appeal, and who, hy his fcrupulous accu¬ 
racy in defcribing the manners and arts of early a|es, merits 
this diftin&ion, the fcience of navigation, at that time, had 
hardly advanced beyond its rudeft Rate. The Greeks in the 
heroic age were unacquainted with the ufe of iron, the moft 
ferviceable of all jthe metals, without which no confidcrable 

w ■ ; ; . 

progrefs was ever made in the mechanical arts. Their veflel s. 
were of inconfiderable burthen, and moftly without decks. 
Thefe had only one mail, which they cre&ed or took down at 
pleafure. They were ftrangers to the ufe of anchors. All 
their operations in failing were cluthSy*and unikilful. They 
turned their obfervation towards ftars, which were improper 
for regulating their cou.rfe, and their mode of obfcrving them 
was inaccurate and fallacious. When they had finished a 
voyage they drew their paltry barks afftore, as favages do their 
canoes, and. they remained od dry land until the feafon of re¬ 
turning to fea approached. It is not then in the early or heroic 
ages of Greece, that we can expe€fc to obferve the fcience of 
navigation, and the fpirit of difeovery making any confiderable 
progrefs. During that period of diforder and ignorance, a 
thoufand caufes concurred in teftraining curiofity. and enter- 
prize within very narrow bounds. 
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•But the Greeks advanced with rapidity to a Rate of B 0 0 K 
greater civilization and refinement.^ Government, in its moft c -— „ —-j 
liberal and perfect form, began to be cftablifhed in the com¬ 
munities of Greece; .equal laws and regular police were 
gradually introduced.; ’the fcienccs and arts that are ufeful 
or ornamental in life were carried to a high pitch of improve¬ 
ment, and feveral of the Grecian commonwealths applied to 
commerce with fuch ardour and fuccefs, that they were con- 
fidered, In the ancient world, as maritime powers of the firft 
rank. Even tj^en, however, \he naval vidories of the Greeks 
muft be aferibed rather to the native fpirit of the people, and 
to that courage which, the enjoyment o£ liberty infpires, than 
to any extraordinary progrefs in the fcience of navigation. In 
the Perfian war, thofe exploits which the eloquence of the Greek 
hiftorians hare rendered fo famous, were performed by 
fleets, compofed chiefly of veflels that were open, and without 
decks"; the crews of which ruflied forward with impetuous 
valour, but little art, to board thofe of the enemy. In the war 
of Peloponnefus, thfh-^iips feem flill to have been of inconfi- 
derable burthen and of final! force. The extent of their trade 
was in proportion to this low condition of their marine. The 
maritime ftates of Greece hardly carried on an$ commerce be¬ 
yond the limits of the Mediterranean fea. Their chief inter- 
courfe was with the colonies qf their countrymen, planted in 
the lefler Afia,m Italy and Sicily. They fometimes vifited the 
ports of Egypt, of Gaul, and of Thrace, or pafling through 
the Hellefpont, they traded with the countries fituated around 
the Buxine £ea. Amazing infiances occur of their ignorance, 
even of thofe countries, which lay within the narrow precin&a 

• Thocyd, lib, i. c. 14. 
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K to which' their navigation was confined. When the Greeks 
—• had affcmblcd their combined fleet againft Xerxes at Egina, 
they thought it unadvi fable to fail to Samos, becaufe they be¬ 
lieved the diftance between that ifland and Egina to be as great 
a3 the diftance between Egina and the Pillars of : Hercules 
They were either utterly unacquainted with all the parts of 
the globe beyond the Mediterranean fea, or what knowledge 
they had of them was founded on conjecture, or derived from 
the informations of a few perfons, whom curiofity and the love 
of fcicnce had prompted to travdl by land into the Upper Alia, 
or by fea into Egypt, the ancient feats of wifdom and arts. 
After all that the Greeks learned from, them, they appear to 
have been ignorant of the moft important fads, *>n which an 
accurate and fcientific knowledge of the globe is founded. 

The expedition of Alexander the Great into the eaft, confi- 
derably enlarged the fphere of navigation and of geographical 
knowledge among the Greeks. That extraordinary man, not- 
withftanding the violent paffions whjtfif incited him, at fome 
times, to the wildefl aCtions, and the moft extravagant enter- 
prifes, poffeffed talents which fitted him not only to conquer, 
but to govern the world. He was capable of framing thofe bold 
and original fehemes of policy, which give a new form to hu¬ 
man afiairs. The revolution in commerce, brought about by 
the force of his genius, is hardly inferior to*that revolution in 
empire, occasioned by the fuccefs of his arms. It is probable, 
that the oppofition and efforts of the republic of Tyre, which 
checked him fo long in the career of his victories, gave Alex¬ 
ander an opportunity of obferving the vaft refources of a mart- 

Herodot. lib. viii. c. 132. 
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time power, and conveyed to him fomc idea of the immenfe B ° I ° K 
wealth which the Tyrians derived from their commerce* cfpe- v — — v —-j 
cialiy that with the Eaft Indies. As fooa as he had accomplifh- 
ed the deftru&ion of that (late, and reduced Egypt to iabjec¬ 
tion, he formed the plan of rendering the empire which he 
propofed to eftablifh, the centre of commerce as well as the feat 
of dominion. With this view he founded a great city, which 
he honoured with his own name, near one of the mouths of 
the river* Nile, that by the Mediterranean fea, and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of thf Arabian Gulf? it might command the trade 
both of the eaft and weft p . # This fituation was chofen with 
fuch difcecnment, that Alexandria foon became the chief com¬ 
mercial city ift the world. Not only during the fubfiftence of 
the Grecian empire in Egypt and in the eaft, but araidft all the 
fucccffivc revolutions in thofe countries, from the time of the +. 
Ptolemies to the discovery of the navigation by the Cape of 
Good Hope, commerce, particularly that of the Eaft Indies, 
continued to flow in the channel which the fagacity and fore- 
light of Alexander hathi^arked out for it. 


Hrs ambition was not fatisfied with having opened to the 
Greeks a communication with India by fea j he afpircd to the fo- 
vereignty of thofe regions which furniftied the reft of mankind 
with fo many precious commodities, and conducted his army thi¬ 
ther by land. Enteuprifmg, however, as he was, he may be faid 
rather to have difeovered, than to have conquered that country. 
He did not, in his progrefs towards the eaft, advance beyond the 
banka of the rivers that fell into the Indus, which?!® now the 
wellern boundary of the vaft continent of India, Amidft the 


p Sttab. Geogr. lib. xvii. p. 1143. 1149. 
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® ° O K xvild exploits which diftinguifhthispart pf his hidory,- he 

*. — * pvtjclued meafures that mark ihe fuperiority M his .genius, as 

well as the extent of his views. He had penetrated as far into 
India.as to confirm his opinion of its commercial importance, 
and to perceive that immenfe wealth might derived from in- 
tcrcourfc with a country, where the^m of elegance having 
been more early cultivated, were - arrived. --ac ; greater ptrfe&ion 
than in any other part of the earth V full of this idea, he re- 
folved to examine .the courfe4f navigation from the mouth of 
the Indus to the bottom of the fcerfiao Gulf ; J\nd if it ffiould be 
found practicable, to eftablifli a regular communication between 
them. In order to offeft this, he propofed to remov<e the cata¬ 
racts, with which, the jealoufy of the Perfians, and’their aver lion 
to eorrefpondence with fbreignersi had obftruCted the entrance 
; into the Euphrates *; to carry the commodities* of the caft up 
that river,* and the Tigris, which unites with it, into the inte¬ 
rior parts of his Afiatic dominions; while, by the way of 
the Arabian Gulf, and the river Nile, they might' be con¬ 
veyed to Alexandria, and diftriVuted^LS"the reft of the world. 

. Ncarchus, an officer of eminent abilities, Iras entrufied with the 
command of t the fleet fitted out for this expedition. He per¬ 
formed this voyage, which was deemed an enterprife fo ardu¬ 
ous an4 important* that Alexander reckoned it one of the moft 
extraordinary events which diftinguiffied his reign. 
derahle as it may now appear, it was, at thit time, an under¬ 
taking of no little merit and difficulty. In the prOfdetitjOh of 
it, ftriking inftances occur of the fmall progref# which the 

Greeks had made in naval knowledge*. Having riever failed 

■ >*; ■' 

-v/v# 

■ • .*■ ' ■ - •■.. •' ••••■ 

* Strab,Geoj^ Kb, xv. p. 1036. Q^puftio*, Hb. tl xvii»* c, 9. 

* Strab. Ccagr. lib. *vi, p. 1675. » Sec NOTE iV, 
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beyond the bounds of the Mediterranean, where the ebb and B o o K. 

flow of the fea are hardly perceptible, when they flrft obferVed >. i 

this phenomenon %t the mouth of the Indus, it appeared to 
them a prodigy, by which the gods teftified the difpleature of 
Heaven againft jtheir enterprife *. During their whole courfe, 
they feem never to have loft fight of land, but followed the 
bearing# of the coaft fo fervijely, that they could not much 
avail themfelves of thofe periodical winds, which facilitate na¬ 
vigation m the Indian ocean. # Accordingly, they fpent no lefs 
than ten month# w in performing this voyage, which, from the 
mouth of the Indus to that, of the Perfian gulf, does not ex¬ 
ceed twenty degrees. It is probable, that amidft the violent 
convulsions, find frequent revolutions in the Eaft, occafloned 
by the contefts among the fucceflors of Alexander, the naviga¬ 
tion to India, by the courfe which Nearchus had opened,, was 
difeontinued. The Indian trade carried on at Alexandria, not 
only fubfifted, but was fo much improved under the Grecian 
monarchs of Egypt, that it proved a great fource of the wealth 
which diftinguiihed that kingdom. 

The progrefs which the Romans made in navigation and oftheRo- 
difeovery, was ftill more inconfiderable than that of the Greeks. mans * 

The genius of the Roman people, their military education, 
and the fpirit of their laws, concurred in eftranging them from 
commerce and naval affairs. It was the neceflity of oppofing a 
formidable rival, not the defire of extending trade, which firft 
prompted them to aim at maritime power. Though they foon 
perceived .that, in order to acquire the univerfal dominion after 
which they afpired, it was neceflary to render themfelves matters 
of the fea, they ftill fioufidered the naval fervice as a fubor- 

* See NOTE V. v Plin. Hilt Nat. lib. vi. c. 2$. 
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dinatc ftation, ami referred for it fuch citizens as were not of a 
rank to be admitted into the legions \ In the hiftory of the 
Roman republic, hardly one event occurs, that marks attention 
to navigation .any farther than as it was inftrumental towards 
conqudl. When the Roman valour and difcipBne had fubdued 
all the maritime Rates known in the ancient world ; when Car¬ 
thage, Greece, and Egypt, had • fubmitted to their power, the 
Romans did not imbibe the commercial fpirit of the conquered 
nations. Among that people of foldiers, to have applied to 
trade would have been deemed a degradation of a Roman ci¬ 
tizen. They abandoned the mechanical arts, commerce, and 
navigation, to Haves,* to freedmen, to provincials, and to ci¬ 
tizens of the loweft clafs. Even after the fubverfion of liberty, 
when the feverity and haughtinefs of ancient manners began to 
abate, commerce did not rife into high eftimafion among the 
Romans. The trade of Greece, Egypt, and the other conquered 
countries, continued to be carried on in their ancient chan¬ 
nels, after they were reduced into the f orm o f Roman provinces. 
As Rome was the capital of the worldfUTd the feat of govern¬ 
ment, all the wealth and valuable productions of the provinces 
flowed naturally thither. The Romans, fatisfied with this, 
feem to have fuflfered commerce to remain almoft entirely in 
the hands of the natives of the refpeftive countries. The ex¬ 
tent, however, of the Roman power, which reached over at- 
moft the whole known world, the vigilant infpeCtion of the 
Roman magiftrates, and the fpirit of the Roman government, 
no lefs intelligent than a&ive, gave fuch additional fecurity to 
commerce, as animated it with new vigour. The union 
among nations was never fo entire, nor the intercourfe fo per¬ 
fect, as within the bounds of tins vaft empire. Commerce, 

* Polyb, lib. v. 
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under thei^dominion, was not obftru&ed by the jealotrfy of R K 
rival ftatcs, interrupted ,by frequent hoftilities, or limited by <—_ 
partial reftri£tions. Oj|c fiiperitftending power moved and re¬ 
gulated the induftry of mankind, and enjoyed the fruits of 
their joint efforts. 

Navigation felt this influence, and improved under ir„ 

As foon as the Romans acquired a taflc for the luxuries of 
the Eaft, the trade with India through Egypt was pufhed 
with new vigour, and carried on to greater extent. By 
frequenting thft Indian continent, navigators became acquainted 
with the periodical courfe of the winds, which, in the ocean 
that feparates Africa from India, blow/ with little variation 
during one half of the year from the eaft, and during the 
other half fix with equal fteadinefs in the weft. Encouraged 
by obferving this, they abandoned their ancient flow and dan¬ 
gerous courfe along the coaft, and as foon as the weftern mon- 
foon fet in, took their departure from Ocelis, at the mouth of 
the Arabian gulf, ^nd ftretched boldly acrofs the ocean y . 

The uniform direction of the wind, fupplying the place of the 
compafs, and rendering the guidance of the ftars lefs neceflary, 
condu&ed them to the port of Mufiris, on th§ weftern fhore 
of the Indian continent. There they took on board their 
cargo, and returning with the eaftern monfoon, finifhed their 
voyage to the Arabian gulf within the year. This part of 
India, now known by the name of the Malabar coaft, feems to 
have been the utmoft limit of ancient- navigation in that quar¬ 
ter of the globe. What imperfect knowledge the ancients had 
of the iramenfe countries which ftrctch beyond this towards 
the eaft, they received^ from a few adventurers, who had vi/ited 
them by land. Their excurfions were not ex ten five, and it is 
probable, that while the Roman intercourfc with India fub- 

» Tiki. Ilifl. Nat. lib. vi. c. as. 
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filled, i|^o traveller everfigqetrated further than to *he banka of 
the Canges ’. The fleets frqgi Egypt which traded at Mufiris 
wep loaded it .is true, with the fpioies'siiujL t»ther rich commo¬ 
dities of the continent and iflands of the farther India; hut 
thefe were brought to that port, which became the ftaple of 
this commerce, by the Indians themfelves, in canoes made of 
one tree \ The Egyptian and Rpm^n merchants, fatisfled with 
acquiring thefe commodities in this manner, did not think it 
neceflary to explore unknown feas» and venture, upon adan¬ 
gerous navigation, in queft of the countries which produced 
them. But though the recoveries of the Romans in India 
were fo limited., th^ir? commerce there was fuch as will appear 
confiderable, even to the prefent age, in which the'Indian trade 
has been extended far beyond the pra&ice or conception of 
any preceding period. We are informed by one author of cre¬ 
dit ”, that the commerce with India drained the Roman empire 
every year of more than four hundred thousand pounds ; and 
by another, that one hundred and twenty Chips failed annually, 
from the Arabian gulf to that country 

The difcovery of this new method of failing to India rs the 
moft confiderable improvement in navigation made during the 
continuance of the Roman power. But in ancient times, the 
knowledge of countries was acquired more by land than by 
fea d ; and the Romans, from their peculiar difinclination to 
naval affairs, may be faid to have negle&ed totally the latter, 
though a more eafy and expeditious method of difcovery. 
The progrefs, however, of their victorious armies contributed 
greatly to extend difcovery by land, and even opened'the na«, 
vigation of new and unknown feas. Previous to the Roman 

x Strab. Gcogr, lib. xv. p. 1006. 1010. See NOTE VI, 

* Plin. Nat. Hill. lib. vi. c. *6. * Ibia. 

• Strab.Geogr. lib.ii. p. 179. 1 See NOTE VII. 
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conqufifts, the civilized nations of antiquity had no communi- B ° l ° K 

cation with thofe countries in Europe, which now form its s > " . 

mod: opulent and powirrful kingdoms. The interior parts of 
Spain and of GafUl were little known. Britain, feparated from 
the reft of the world, had never been 'vifited, except by its 
neighbours the Gauls, and by a few Carthaginian merchants. 

The nime%f Germany had* fcarcely been heard of. Into all 
thefe coyhtries the arms of the Romans penetrated. They en¬ 
tirely fubdued Spain and Gaul} they conquered the greateft 
and moil fertile part of Britain j they advanced into Germany, 
as far as the banks of the river iElbe. In Africa, they ac¬ 
quired a confiderable knowledge of the provinces, which ftretch 
along the Medi terra nean fea, from Egypt weftward to the 
ftraits of Cades. In Alia, they not only fubjeded to their 
power moil of’the provinces which compofed the Perfian and 
Macedonian empires, hut, after their vidories over Mithridates 
and Tigranes, they feem to have Purveyed the countries con¬ 
tiguous to" the Euxir^e and Cafpian feas, more accurately than 
they had been formerly,* and to have carried on a more exten- 
five trade than that of the Greeks with the opulent and com¬ 
mercial nations, then feated around the Euxine fea. 

From this fuccind furvey of difeovery and navigation, which jmperfea;™ 
I have traced from the earlieii dawn of hiftorical knowledge to ca^Sow-***' 
the full eftabliflunent of the Roman dominion, their progrefs am0 "& 
appears to be wonderfully flow. It feems neither adequate to 
what we might have expeded from the adivity and enterprife 
of the human mind, nor to what might have been performed 
by the power of the great empires that fucccflivcly governed 
the world. If we rejed accounts that are fabulous and obfcure; 
if we adhere fteadily toihe light and information of authentic 

hiftory, 
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hlftory, without fubflituting in Its place the conje&urea of 
fancy, or the dreams of etymologiib, we muft conclude, that 
the knowledge which the ancients had acquired of the habitable 
globe was extremely confined. In Europe, the extenfive pro¬ 
vinces in the eaficrn part of -Germany were hardly known to 
them. They were almoft totally unacquainted with the vaft 
countries which are now fubjedt to the kings of Denmark, Swe¬ 
den, Pruffia, Poland, and the Ruffian empire# The ipore bar¬ 
ren regions, that ftretch within the ardtic circle, were quite 
unexplored. In Africa, their researches did *1101 extend far 
beyond the provinces which border on the Mediterranean, and 

ft 

thofe fituftted on the weftern Chore of the Arabian gulf. In 
Afia, they were unacquainted, as I formerly obferved, with all 
the fertile and opulent countries beyond the Ganges, which 
furnifh the moft valuable commodities that, in modern times, 
have been the great objedt t>f the European commerce with 
India; nor do they feetn to have ever penetrated into thofe 
immenfe regions occupied by the wandering tribes, which they 
called by the general name of Sarm'atians or Scythians, and 
now poffcffed by Tartars of various denominations, and by the 
Afiatic fubjc&u of Ruffiau 

But there is one opinion, that univerfally prevailed among 
the ancients, which conveys a more Ariking idea of the fmali 
progrefs they had made in the knowledge of the habitable globe, 
than can be derived from any detail of their difeoveries. They 
fuppofed the earth to be divided into five regions, which they 
diftinguilhed by the name of zones. Two of thefc, which were 
neareft the poles, they termed frigid zqnes, and believed that 
the extreme cold which reigned perpetually there, rendered 
them uninhabitable. Another, feated under the fine, and ex¬ 
tending 
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tending on either fide towards the tropics, they called the torrid B o^o Kl 

zone, and imagined it to be fo burnt up with unremitting heat, *- —* 

as to be equally deftitute of inhabitants. On the two other 
zones, which occupied the rerhainder of the earth, they be¬ 
llowed the appellation of temperate, and taught that thele, 
being the only regions in which life could fuMift, were allotted 
to man for his habitation. * This wild opinion was not a 
conceit of the uninformed vulgar, or a fanciful fi&ion of the 
poets, but a fyftem adopted by the moft enlightened philofo- 
phers, the moft accurate hiftoriafhs and geographers in Greece 
and Rome. ‘According to this theory, a vaft portion of the 
habitable earth was pronounced to be unfit for fuftaining the 
human fpeciss. Thofe fertile and populous regions within the 
torrid zone, which are now known not only to yield their own 
inhabitants the; neceffaries and comforts of life, with moft 
luxuriant profufion, but to communicate their fuperfluous ftores 
to the reft of the World, were fuppofed to be the manfion of 
perpetual fterility and defolation. As all the parts of the globe, 
which the ancients had^ difeovered, lay within the northern 
temperate zone, their opinion that the other temperate zone 
was filled with inhabitants, was founded on reafoning and 
conjecture, not on difeovery. They even belie vfed'that, by the 
intolerable heat of the torrid zone, fuch an infuperable barrier 
was placed between the two temperate regions of the earth, as 
would prevent for ever any intercourfe between their refpe&ive 
inhabitants. Thus thi6 extravagant theory not only proves 
that the ancients were unacquainted with the true ftate of the 
globe, but it tended to render their ignorance of it perpetual, 
by reprefenting all attempts towards opening a communication 
with the remote regions of the earth, as utterly impracticable *. 

* Sec NOTE VIII. 
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Improve¬ 
ments in geo* 
graphy by 
Ptolemy. 


But, however imperfect or inaccurate the geographical 
knowledge which the Greeks and Romans had acquired may 
appear, in refpeft of the prefent improved Rate of thatfcience, 
their progrefs in difeovery will' feem cottfiderable, and the ex- 
tent to which they carried navigation and commerce muft l>e 
reckoned great, when compared with the ignorance of early 
times. As long as the Roman em'pire retained fuch vigour as 
to preferve its authority over the conquered nations, and to 
keep them united, it was an obje£ of public police, as well as 
Of private curiofity, to examine and deferibe the countries 
which compofed this great body. Even when the other fciences 
began to decline, geography, enriched with new obfervations, 
and receiving fome acccflion from the experience of every 
age, and the reports of every traveller, continued to improve, 
k attained to the higheft point of perfection and accuracy to 
which it ever arrived in the ancient world, by the induRry 
and genius of Ptolemy the philofopher. He flouriflied in the 
fecond century of the Chriftian sera, and publiflied a deferip- 
tion of <the terreftrial globe, more ample *and exa<R than that 
of any of his predeceflbrs. 


The invafion "But, Toon sifter, violent convulfions began to (hake the Ro- 
empire^by 1311 man Rate; the fatal ambition or caprice of Conftantine, by 
tifln b s! r0Bsna changing the feat of government, divided and weakened its 
force; the barbarous nations, which Providence prepared as 
its inftruments to overturn the mighty fabric of the Roman 
power, began to aflemble and to mtiRer their armies on its 
frontier; the empire tottered to its fall. During this decline 
.and did age of the Roman Rate, it was impoRible that the 
fciences fhould go on Improving. The efforts of genius were, 
at that period, as languid and feeble a6 thoie of government. 

9 From 
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From the time of Ptolemy, no confiderable addition fecms to B o^o K 
have been made to geographical knowledge, nor did any im- ■ 
portant revolution happen in trade, excepting that Conftan- 
tinople, by its advantageous fituation, and the encouragement 
erf the eaftern emperors, became a commercial city of the firft 
note. 

• • 

At length, the clouds which had been fo long gathering Effea* of 
round thft Roman empire, burft into a ftorm. The barbarous queit^on" 
nations rufhed in with irrefiftiSle impetuofity, and, in the ge- 
neral wreck, occafioned by the inundation which overwhelmed 
Europe, the arts, fciences, inventions and difeoveries of the 
Romans, periflied and difappeared *. All the various tribes, 
which conquered and fettled in the different provinces of the 
Roman empire, .were uncivilized, llrangers to letters, deftitute 
of arts, unacquainted with regular government, fubordination, 
or laws. The manners and inftitutions of fome of them were 
fo rude and barbarous, as to be hardly compatible with a Rate 
of focial union. Europe,^when occupied by fuch inhabitants, 
may be faid to have returned to a fecond infancy, and had to 
begin anew its career in improvement, fcience, and civility. 

The firft effe& of the fettlemcnt of thofe barbarous invaders 
was to difiolve the union by which the Roman power had ce¬ 
mented mankind together# They parcelled out Europe into 
many fmall and independent ftates, differing from each other 
in language and cuftoms. No intercourfe fubfifted between the 
members of thofe divided and hoftile communities. Accuftom- 
ed to a fimple mode of life, and averfe to induftry, they had 
few wants to fupply, and no fuperfluities to difpofe of. The 
names of Jiranger and,of enemy became once more words of 

* Hi ft. of Charles V. vol. i. p. iS. 7 z. 
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knowledge 
Hill preferved 
in the Eaftern 
empire, 


the fame import. Cuftoms every-where prevailed, and even 
laws were eftablifhed, which rendered it difagreeable and dan¬ 
gerous to vifit any foreign country h . Cities* in which alone 
an extenfive commerce can be carried on, were few, incon- 
fiderable. and deftitute of thofe immunities which produce fe- 
curity or excite enterprife. The fciences, on which geography 
and navigation are founded, were not cultivated. The ac¬ 
counts of ancient improvements' and difeoveries, contained in 
the Greek and Roman authors, were negleCted or mifunder- 
ftood. The knowledge of remote regions was loft, their fitu- 
ation, their commodities, and almoft their nam£s, were un¬ 
known. 

One circumftance prevented commercial intercourfe with 
diftant nations from ceafing altogether. Conftantinople, though 
often threatened by the fierce invaders, who fpread defolation 
over the reft of Europe, was fo fortunate as to efcape their de- 
ftruCtive rage. In that city, the knowledge of ancient arts and 
difeoveries was preferved; a tafte for fpkndour and elegance 
fubfifted; the produ&ions and luxuries of foreign countries 
were in requeftj and commerce continued to flourifh there, 
when it was extin& in every other part of Europe. The ci¬ 
tizens of Conftantinople did not confine their trade to the 
iflands of the Archipelago, or to the adjacent coafts of Afia; 
they took a wider range, and following the courfe which the 
ancients had marked out, imported the commodities of the 
Eaft Indies from Alexandria. When Egypt was torn from the 
Roman empire by the Arabians, the induftry of the Greeks 
dilcovered a new channel, by which the productions of India 
might be conveyed to Conftantinople. Th e 7 were carried up 


* Hilt, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 77. yj. 
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the Indus, as far as that great river is navigable; thence 
they were tranfported by land to the banks of the river Oxus, 
and proceeded down? its ftrearn to the Cafpian fea. There they 
entered the Volga, and failing up it, were carried by land to 
the Tanais, which conduced them into the Euxine fea, where 
veffels from Conftantinople waited their arrival \ This extra¬ 
ordinary and tedious mode of conveyance merits attention, not 
only as a proof of the violent paflion which the inhabitants of 
Conftantinople had conceived £>r the luxuries of the eaft, and 
as a fpecimci) of the ardour and ingenuity with which they 
carried on commerce, but becaufe it demonftrates, that, dur¬ 
ing the ignorance which reigned in the rfift of Europe, an ex- 
tenftve knowfedge of remote countries was ftill preferved in the 
capital of the Greek empire. 
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At the fame time, a gleam of light and knowledge broke in and among 
upon the eaft. The Arabians, having contracted fome relifh, 
for the fciences of thp people whofe empire they had contri¬ 
buted to overturn, tranflafed the books of feverai of the Greek 
philofophers into their own language. One of the firft was 
that valuable work of Ptolemy, which I have already men¬ 
tioned. The ftudy of geography became, of confequence, an 
early obje& of attention to the Arabians. But that acute and 
ingenious people cultivated chiefly the fpeculative and fcientific 
parts of geography. In order to afeertain the figure and dhnen- 
fions of the terreftrial globe, they applied the principles of ge¬ 
ometry, they had recourfe to aftronomical obfervations, they 
employed experiments and operations, which Europe, in more 
enlightened times, has been proud to adopt and to imitate. 

At that period, liowevdr, the fame of the improvements made 


h Ramufio, vol. i. V 37*. F. 
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B o o K by th e Arabians did not reach Europe. The knowledge of 
l . —.. . » their difcoveries was referved for ages capable of comprehend¬ 
ing and of perfecting them. > 


Revival of 
commerce 
and naviga¬ 
tion in Eu¬ 
rope. 


By degrees, the calamities and defolation brought upon the 
weftern provinces of the Roman empire by its barbarous con¬ 
querors, were forgotten, and in fome meafure repaired. The 
rude tribes which fettled there, acquiring infenfibly fome idea 
of regular government, and fome relilh for the fund ions and 
comforts of civil life, Europe began to awake (from its torpid 
and unaCKve ftate. The firft fymptoms of revival were dis¬ 
cerned in Italy. The northern tribes which took poffeffion of 
this country, made progrefs in improvement with greater ra¬ 
pidity than the people fettled in other parts of Europe. Va¬ 
rious caufes, which it is not the objeCt of this work to enumerate 
or explain, concurred in reftoring liberty and independence to 
the cities of Italy'. The acquisition of thefe roufed induftry, 
and gave motion and vigour to all the aCtive powers of the hu^ 
man mind. Foreign commerce reyivecl, navigation was at¬ 
tended to and improved. Conftantinople became the chief 
mart to which the Italians reforted. There they not only met 
with a favourable reception, but obtained fuch mercantile pri¬ 
vileges as enabled them to carry on trade with great advan¬ 
tage. They were fupplied both with the precious commo¬ 
dities of the eaft, and with many curious manufactures, the 
product of the ancient arts and ingenuity that ftill fubfifted 
among the Greeks. As the labour and expence of conveying 
the productions of India to Conftantinople, by that long and in¬ 
direct courfe which I have defcribed, rendered them extremely 
rare, and of an exorbitant price, the induftry of the Italians 


* Hi ft. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 33. 
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difcovered other methods of procuring them in greater abund¬ 
ance, and at an eafier rate. They fometimes purchafed them 
in Aleppo, Tripoli, »and other ports on the coaft of Syria, to 
which they were brought by a route not unknown to the an¬ 
cients* They were conveyed from India by fca, up the Per- 
fian Gulf, and afcending the § Euphrates and Tigris, as far as 
Bagdat, were carried by land ^grofs theDefert to Palmyra, and 
from thence to the towns on the Mediterranean. But from the 
length of the journey, and the dangers to which the caravans 
were expofed,’ this proved always a tedious, and often a preca¬ 
rious mode of conveyance. At length, the Soldans of Egypt, 
having renewed the commerce with India.in its ancient chan¬ 
nel, by the Arabian Gulf, . the Italian merchants, notwith- 
Banding the violent antipathy to each other with which Chri- 
ftians and the • followers of Mahomet were then poffefied, 
repaired to Alexandria, and enduring, from the love of gain, 
the infolence and exactions of the Mahometans, eftablifhed a 
lucrative trade in that port. From that period, the commercial 
fpirit of Italy became *a£tiye and enterprifing. Venice, Genoa, 
Pila, rofe from inconfiderable towns, to be populous and weal¬ 
thy cities. Their naval power increased; their vcflels fre¬ 
quented all the ports in the Mediterranean; they ventured 
fometimes beyond the Streights ; vifited the maritime towns of 
Spain, France, the Low Countries, and England; and, by 
diftributing their commodities over Europe, began to communi¬ 
cate to its various nations fome knowledge of the valuable pro¬ 
ductions of the eaft, as well as fome ideas of manufactures and 
arts, with which they had hitherto been unacquainted. 

While the cities of*Italy were thus advancing in their career 
of improvement, an event happened, the molt extraordinary 
i perhaps 
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B °j° K perhaps in the hi Rory of mankind , which , in/leac/ of retarding 
the commercial progrefs of the Italians, rendered 'it more ra¬ 
pid. The mar» ial fpirit of the Europeans^ heightened and in¬ 
flamed by religious zeal, prompted them to deliver the 
Holy Land from tfcd dominion of infidels. Vaft armies, 
compofed of all the nations of Europe, marched towards Afia, 
upon this wild cnterprife. The Genoefe, the Pifans, and Ve¬ 
netians furnifhed the tranfports which carried them thither. 
They fupplied them with provifions and military (lores. Be- 
fide the immenfe fums which they received oh this account, 
they obtained commercial privileges and eftablifhments, of 
great confequence in«the fcttlements which the Crufadera made 
in Paleftine, and in other provinces of*. Mi a. " From thofe 
fources, prodigious wealth flowed into the cities which I have 
mentioned. A proportional increafe of power accompanied 
this, and by the end of the Holy War, Venice, in particular, 
became a great maritime ftate, pofleffing an extenfive com¬ 
merce, and ample territories k . Italy was not the only coun¬ 
try in which the Ccufades contributed to revive and difFufe fuch 
a fpirit as prepared Europe for future difeoveries. By their 
expeditions into Alia, the other European nations became well 
acquainted with remote regions, which formerly they knew 
only by name, or by the reports of ignorant and credulous pil¬ 
grims. They had an opportunity of obferving the manners, 
the arts, and the accommodations of people more polifhed 
than themfelves. This intercourfc between the eafl and weft 
Libfiftcd alinoft two centuries. The adventurers, who returned 
from Afia, communicated to their countrymen the ideas which 
they had acquired, and the habits of life they bad contra&ed 
by vifiting more refined nations. The Europeans began to be 


k E/lai de PHiftoire du Commerce de Venife, d, 52, Sec. 
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fcnfible of wants with which they were formerly unacquainted; 
new defires were excited; and fuch a taftc for the commodities 
and arts of other countries gradually fpread among them, that 
they not only encouraged the refort of foreigners to their har¬ 
bours, but began to perceive the advantage and necdlity of ap¬ 
plying to commerce themfelves \ 

• • 

This communication, which was opened between Europe 
and the weftern provinces of Afia, encouraged feveral perfons 
to advance far beyond the countries in which the Crufadcrs 
carried on their operations, and to travel by land into the more 
remote and opulent regions of the eaft. The wild fanaticifin, 
which feems at that period to have mingled in all the fchemes 
of individuals, no lefs than ir* all the counfels of nations, fir 11 
incited men to eater upon thofe long and dangerous peregrina¬ 
tions. They were afterwards undertaken from profpeds of 
commercial advantage, or from motives of mere curiofity. Ben¬ 
jamin, a Jew of Tudela, in the kingdom of Navarre, pofieiled 
with a fuperftitious veneration for the law of Moles, and foli- 
citous to vifit his countrymen in the eaft, whom he hoped to 
find in fuch a ftate of power and opulence, as might redound 
to the honour of his fe&, fet out from Spain in the year 1160, 
and travelling by land to Conftantinople, proceeded through 
the countries to the north of the Euxine and Gafpian leas, as 
far as Chinefe Tartary. From thence he took his route towards 
the fouth, and after traverfing various provinces of the farther 
India, he embarked on the Indian ocean, vifited feveral of its 
iHands, and returned at the end of thirteen years, by the way of 
Egypt, to Europe, with much information concerning a large 
diftrift of the globe, akogetlier unknown at that time to the > 
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B oo k weftcrn world m . The zeal of the head of the Chriftian church 
i—. w —.n / co-operated with the fuperftition of Benjamin the Jew, in dis¬ 
covering the interior and remote provinces, of Afia. All Chris¬ 
tendom having been alarmed with accounts of the rapid pro- 
grefs of the Tartar arms under Zcngis Khan , Innocent IV. who 
entertained mod exalted ideas concerning the plenitude of hie 
1246. power, and the fubmiflion due to his injun&ions, fent father 
John de Plano Carpini, at the head of a million of Francifcan 
monks, and father Afcolino, at the head of another of Domi¬ 
nicans, to exhort Kayuk Khari, the grandfon^of Zengis, who 
. was then at the head of the Tartar empire, to embrace the 
Chriftian faith, and jo defift from deiblating the earth by his 
arms. The haughty defendant of the greateft conqueror Afia 
had ever beheld, aftonilhed at this ftrange mandate from an 
Italian prieft, whofe name and power were alike unknown to 
him, received it with the contempt which it merited, though 
he diftniHed the mendicants who delivered it with impunity. 
But as they had penetrated into the country by different routes, 
and followed for fome time the Tartar camps, which were 
always in motion, they had an opportunity of vifiting a great 
part of Afia. Carpini, who proceeded by the way of Poland 
and Ruflia, travelled through its northern provinces as far as 
the extremities of Thibet. Afcolino, who feems to have landed 
Somewhere in Syria, advanced through its Southern provinces, 
into the interior parts of Perfia". 

1253. Not long after, St. Louis of France contributed farther to* 
wards extending the knowledge which the Europeans had be¬ 
gun to acquire of thofe diftaut regions. ' Some defigning 

c 

* Bergeron Recticil de* Voyages, &c. tom. i. p. 1. 
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impoftor, who took advantage of the flemler acquaintance of B °° K 

the Chriflians with the ftate and chara&er of the A funic nations, ' . . • 

having informed him that a powerful Chan of the Tartars had 
embraced the Chriftian faith, the monarch liftened to the tale 
with pious credulity, and inflantly refolved*to fend ambaflhdors 
to this illuflrious convert, with,a view of inciting him to attack 
their common enemy the Saracens on one quarter, while he fell 
upon them on the other. As monks were the only perfons in 
that age who pofleffed fuch a degree of knowledge as qualified 
them for a fervige of this kind, he employed in it father 
Andrew, a Jacobine, who was followed by father William de 
Rubruquis,' a Francifcan. With refpe£t to the progrefs of the 
former, there k no memorial extant. The journal of the lat¬ 
ter has been publifhed. He was admitted into the prefence of 
Mangu, the third*khan in fucceffion from Zengis, and made a 
circuit through the interior parts of Afia, more extenfive than 
that of any European who had hitherto explored them °. 

To thofe travellers, whom religious zeal fent forth to vifit 
Afia, fucceeded others who ventured into remote countries, 
from the profpeft of commercial advantage, or frpm motives 
of mere curiofity. The firft and moll eminent of thefe was 
Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble family. Having engaged , 2 o } . 
early in trade, according to the cuftom of his country, his aipir- 
ing mind wifhed for a fphere of a&ivity more extenfive than 
was afforded to it by the eftablifhed traffic carried on in thofe 
ports of Europe and Afia, which the Venetians frequented. 

This prompted him to travel into unknown countries, in expec¬ 
tation of opening with them a commercial intercourfe, more 
fuited to the fanguine ide&s and hopes of a young adventurer. 

• Hakl. i. 7 u Recueil de Voyages par Bergeron, tom. i. 
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B OjO K As his father had already carried (ome European commodities 
i to the court of the great Chan of the Tartars, and had difpofcd 

of them to advantage, he reforted thither. Under the protec¬ 
tion of Kublay Chan, the moft powerful of all the fucceffors of 
Zengis, he continued his mercantile peregrinations in Afia up¬ 
wards of twenty-fix years; and .during that time advanced to¬ 
wards the eaft, far beyond tho utmoft boundaries to which any- 
European traveller had ever proceeded. Inftead of following 
the courfe of Carpini and Rubruquis, along the vaft unpeopled 
plains of Tartary, he pafied through the chief trading cities in 
the more cultivated parts of Afia, and penetrated to Cambalu, 
or Peking, the capital of the great kingdom of Cathay, or Chi¬ 
na, fubjeCt at that time to the fucceffors of Zengis. He made 
more than one voyage on the Indian ocean, he traded in many 
of the iflands, from which Europe had long*received fpiceries 
and other commodities, which it held in high eftimation, though 
unacquainted with the particular countries to which it was in¬ 
debted for thofe precious productions; and he obtained infor¬ 
mation concerning feveral countries, which he did not vifit 
in perfon, particularly the ifland Zipangri, probably the fame 
now known by the name of Japan p . On his return, he 
aftonifhed his contemporaries with his defcriptions of vaft re¬ 
gions, whofe names had never been heard of in Europe, and 
with fuch pompous accounts of their fertility, their populouf- 
nefs, their opulence, the variety of their manufactures, and 
the extent of their trade, as rofe far above the conception of 
an uninformed age. 

J322 About half a century after Marco Polo, Sir John Man- 

deville, an Englifhman, encouraged 'by his example, vifited 

t Viaggi di Marco Polo. Ramus, ii. 2. Bergeron, tom. if. 
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moft of the countries in the eaft which he had defcribed, and, B 0 J ° K 
like him, published an account of them on his returnThe u —j 
narrations of thofe early travellers abound with many wild in¬ 
coherent tales, concerning giants* enchanters, and monfters. 

But they were not, from that circumftance, lefs acceptable to 
an ignorant age, which delighted in what was marvellous. 

The wonders which they told* moftly on hearfay, filled the 
multitude with admiration. The fa&s which they related from 

their own obfervation, at traded the attention of the more dif- 

• 

cerning. The, farmer, which may be confidered as the popu¬ 
lar traditions and fables of the countries through which they 
had palled, were gradually difregarded as Europe advanced in 
knowledge. The latter, however incredible fome of them 
may have appeared in their own time, have been confirmed by 
the obfervations * of modern travellers. By means of both, 
however, the curiofity of mankind was excited with refped to 
the remote parts of the earth, their ideas were enlarged, and 
they were not only infenfibly difpofed to attempt new difeove- 
ries, but received fuch information as directed them to that 
particular courfe in which they were afterwards carried on. 

While this fpirit was gradually forming in Europe, a for- and h> ihe 
lunate difeovery was made, which contributed more than all mariner* 
the efforts and ingenuity of preceding ages, to improve and com P afs * 
to extend navigation. That wonderful property of the mag¬ 
net, by which it communicates fuch virtue to a (lender rod of 
iron or needle, as to point towards the poles of the earth, 
was oblerved. The ufe which might be made of this in dirc<ft- 
ing navigation was immediately perceived, and that moft valu¬ 
able, but now familiar inftrument, the mariners cotnpafs y was 

Voyages and Travel*, by Sir John Mandevtlle. 
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book formed. When, by means of it, navigators found that at ai! 

< . mji feafons, and in- every place, they could difeover the north and 

fouth with fo much eafe and accuracy, it became no longer 
neceflary to depend merely on the light of the ftars and the ob- 
fervation of the fea, coaft. They gradually abandoned their 
ancient timid and lingering, courfe along the (hore, ventured 
boldly into the ocean, and .jrelying on this new guide, 
could (leer in the darkeft night, and under the molt cloudy iky, 
with a fecurity and precifion hitherto unknown. The compafs 
may be faid to have opened to man the dominion of the fea, 
and to have put him in full polfeffion of the earth, by enabling 
him to vilit every part of it. Flavio Gioia, a citizen of Amalfi, 
a town of confiderable trade in the kingdom of Naples, was 
the author of this great difeovery, about the year one thou- 
fand three hundred and two. It hath been often the fate 
of thofe illuftrious benefa&ors of mankind, who have en¬ 
riched fcience and improved the arts by their inventions, 
to derive more reputation than benefit from the happy 
efforts of their genius. But the lpt of Gioia has been ftill 
more cruel; through the inattention or ignorance of con¬ 
temporary hiftorians, he has been defrauded even of the fame 
to which he had fuch a juft title. We receive from them no 
information with refpe£t to his profeflion, his character, the 
precife time when he made this important difeovery, and the 
accidents or inquiries which led to it: the knowledge of this 
event, though produflive of greater effe&s than any recorded 
in the annals of the human race, is tranfmitted to us without 
any of thofe circumftances, which can gratify the curiofity that 
it naturally awakens \ Though the ufe of the compafs might 
enable the Italians to perform the fhortevoyages to which they 


• CoUinas 8 c Trombellus de Acus natuiese Invcnjore. lnf.it. Acad. Bonon. tom. ii. 
part iii. p. 372. 
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were accuftomed, with greater fccurity and expedition, its in- B 00 K 

fluence was not fo fuddcn or extenfive, as immediately to «-„- > 

render navigation acfrventurous, and to excite a fpirit of dis¬ 
covery. Many caufcs combined in preventing this beneficial 
invention from producing its full effect inftantaneoufly. Men 
relinquifli ancient habits flo\vly» and with reluctance. They 
are averfe to new experiments, and venture upon them with 
timidity. The commercial jealoufy of the Italians, it is pro¬ 
bable, laboured to conceal the happy difeovery of their coun- 
try man from other nations. The art of fleering by the com- 
pafs, with fuch {kill and accuracy as to infpire a full confidence 
in its direction, was acquired gradually. • Sailors, long accuf¬ 
tomed not to* quit fight of land, durft not launch out at once 
and commit thcmfelves to unknown Teas. Accordingly, near 
half a century efapfed, from the time of Gioia s dilcovcry, be¬ 
fore navigators ventured into any feas which they had not been 
accuftomed to frequent. 

The firft appearance ctf a bolder fpirit may be dated from Some appear- 
the voyages of the Spaniards, to the Canary or Fortunate Iflands. 

By what accident they were led to the difeovery qf thofe fmall ravi ;. ;1,10n 
ifl es, which lie near five hundred miles from the Spanifh coaft, 
and above a hundred and fifty miles from the coaft of Africa, 
contemporary writers have not explained. But about the mid¬ 
dle of the fourteenth century, the people of all the different 
kingdoms into which Spain was then divided, were accuftomed 
to make piratical excurfions thither, in order to plunder the 
inhabitants, or to carry them off as flaves. Clement VI. in 
virtue of the right claimed by the holy fee to difpofe of all 
countries poflefied by infidels, ereCted thofe ifles into n 
kingdom, in the year one thoufand three hundred and 
forty-four, and confcrrecl it on Lewis de la Cerda, dt (tended 

from 
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from the royal family of Caftile. But that unfortunate 
prince, deftitute of power to aflert his nominal title, hav¬ 
ing never vifited the Canaries, John de Betheacourt, a Nor¬ 
man baron, obtained a grant of them from Henry III. of 
Caftile r . Bethencourt, with the valour and good fortune 
which diftinguifhcd the adventurers of his country, attempted 
and effected the conqueft, and the pofleffion of the Canaries 
remained for fome time in his family, as a fief held of the 
crown of Caftile. Previous to this expedition of Bethencourt, 
his countrymen are faid to have vifited the coaft of Africa, and 

r 

to have proceeded far to the fouth of the Canary iflands. But 
their voyages thither,feem not to have been undertaken in con- 
fequcnce of any public or regular plan for extending navigation 
and attempting new difcoveries. They were either excurfions 
fuggefted by that roving piratical fpirit, which defended to the 
Normans from their anceftbrs, or the commercial enterprifes of 
private merchants, which attracted fo little notice, that hardly 
any memorial of them is to be found in contemporary authors. 
In a general furvey of the progrefs of difeovery, it is fufficicnt 
to have mentioned this event j and leaving it among thofe of 
dubious exiftence, or of fmall importance, we may conclude, 
that though much additional information concerning the remote 
regions of the Eaft had been received by travellers who vifited 
them by land, navigation, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, had not advanced beyond the ftate to which it had 
attained before the dawnfal of the Iloman empii'e. 

At length the period arrived, when Providence decreed that 
men were to pafs the limits within which they had been fo long 
confined, and open to themfelves a mare ample field wherein 
to difplay their talents, their enterprife, and courage. The 

l 
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ftrft confiderable efforts towards this were not made by any of 
the more powerful ftates of Europe, or by thofc who had ap¬ 
plied to navigation, with the greateft affiduity and fuccefs. 
The glory of leading the way in this new career was referved 
for Portugal, one of the fmalleft and moQ inconfiderable of the 
European kingdoms. As the attempts of the Portuguefe to 
acquire the knowledge of thofe parts of the globe with which 
mankind were then unacquainted, not only improved and ex¬ 
tended the art of navigation, but roufed fuch a fpirit of curio- 
fity and entefprjffe, as led to tfie difeovery of the New world of 
which I propofe to write the hiftory, it is neceffary to take a 
view of the rife, the progrefs, and fuccefs pf their various naval 
operations, dt was in this fchool that the difeoverer of America 
was trained; and unlefs we trace the Reps by which his in- 
ftru£tors and guides advanced jit will be impoffible to compre¬ 
hend the drcumftances which fuggefted the idea, or facilitated, 
the execution of his great defign. 

Various drcumftances- prompted the Portuguefe to exert 
their activity in this new direction, and enabled them to ac¬ 
complish undertakings apparently fuperior to th$ natural force 
of their monarchy. The kings of Portugal, having driven the 
Moors out of their dominions, had acquired power, as well as 
glory, by the fuccefs of their arms againft the infidels. By 
their victories over them, they had extended the royal autho¬ 
rity beyond the narrow limits within which it was originally 
circumfcribed in Portugal, as well as in other feudal kingdoms. 
They had the command of the national force, could roufe it to 
ad: with united vigour, and, after the expulfion of the Moors, 
could employ it withoift dread of interruption from any domeftic 
enemy. By the perpetual holtilities carriedonfor feveral centuries 
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againft the Mahometans, the martial and adventurous fpirit 
that diftinguiihcd all the European nations during the middle 
ages, was improved and heightened among.the Portuguefe. A 
fierce civil war, towards the clofe of the fourteenth century, 
occafioned by a difputed fucceflion, augmented the military ar¬ 
dour of the nation, and formed or called forth men of fuch 
a&ive and daring genius, as are fit for bold undertakings. 
The fituation of the kingdom, bounded on every fide by the 
dominions of a more powerful neighbour, did not afford free 
fcope to the a&ivity of the Porthguefe by land,, a$ the ftrength 
of their monarchy was no match for that of Caftile. But Por¬ 
tugal was a maritime Rate, in which there were many commo¬ 
dious harbours ; the people had begun to make Tome progrefs 
in the knowledge and practice of navigation; and the fea was 
open to them, prefenting the only field of entefprife in which 
they could dillinguilh themfelves. 

Sucii was the ffate of Portugal, and fucli the difpofition of 
the people, when John I*, furnamed the J 3 aftard, obtained fe- 
cure pofleffion of the crown by thVe peace concluded with 
Caftile in the year one tlioufaud four hundred and eleven. 
He was a prince of great merit, who, by fuperior courage 
and abilities, had opened his way to a throne which of 
right did not belong to him. He inftantly perceived that 
it would be impoffible to preferve public order, or domef- 
tic tranquillity, without finding Tome employment for the 
reft left fpirit of his fubje&s. With this view, he aflembled 
a numerous fleet at Lilbon, compofcd of all the (hips that he 
could fit out in his own kingdom, and of many hired from 
foreigners. This great armament was deftined to attack the 
Moors fettled on the coaft of Barbary. " While it was equip¬ 
ping, a few veflels were appointed to fail along the weftern 
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fhore of Africa bounded by the Atlantic ocean, and to difeover book 
the unknown countries fituated there. From this inconfiderable » 
attempt, we may date the commencement of that fpirit of dis¬ 
covery which opened the barriers that had fo long ihut out 
mankind from the knowledge of one half of the terreftrial 
globe. ' 

At the time when John fent* forth tliefe (hips on this new 
voyage, tile art of navigation was ftill very imperfect. Though 
Africa lay fo. near to Portugal,'and the fertility of the coun¬ 
tries already known on that continent invited men to make 
farther difeoveries, the Portuguefe had never ventured to fail 
beyond Cape Non. That promontory, as its name imports, 
was hitherto confidered as a boundary which could not be 
pafled. But thc/iations of Europe had now acquired as much 
knowledge, as emboldened them to difregard the prejudices 
and to corred: the errors of their anceftors. The' long reign of 
ignorance, the conftant enemy of every curious inquiry, and 
of every new undertaking, was approaching to its period. The 
light of fcience began to dawn. The works of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans began to be read with admiration and 
profit. The fcicnces cultivated by the Arabians Vere intro¬ 
duced into Europe by the Moors fettled in Spain and Portugal, 
and by the Je*vs, who were very numerous in both tliefe king¬ 
doms. Geometry, aftronomy, and geography, the fciences on 
which the art of navigation is founded, became objeds of ftu- 
dious attention. The memory of the difeoveries made by the 
ancients was revived, and the progrefs of their navigation and 
commerce began to be traced. Some of the caufes which, ; 
during this century and tjhe laft, have obftrud:ed the cultivation 
of fcience in Portugal, did not exift, or did not operate in the 
Vol. I. O fame 
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fame manner, in the fifteenth century '; and the Portuguefe, 
at that period, feetn to have! Tccpt pace with 'other nations on 
tills fide of the Alps ha literary purfuiti. ( 

As the genius ofi the age favoured the execution of that new 
undertaking, to which the peculiar Hate of their country in¬ 
vited the Portuguefe, it proved fuccefsful. The veflels ftnt on 
the difesovery. doubled that fdfrnklablc Cape*, which had ter¬ 
minated the progrefs of former navigators,, and proceeded A. 
hundred and fixty miles, beyond it,, to- Cape Bojador.. As its 
rocky cliffs* which flretched a confiderable way in to the Atlaftr 
tic, appeared more dreadful than the-promontory which they 
had pafled,. the.Portuguefe commanders durft not attempt to 
fail round it, but returned to Lifbon, more fatisfied with having 
advanced:fo far, than afliamed.at having ventured no farther.. 

In consider a»le as this voyage was, it increafed the paf- 
fion for difcpvejry, vvhich began to arife in Portugal. The ex¬ 
traordinary-fuccefs. of the king’s .expedition againft the Moors, 
of Barbary, added ftrength to the fpiri* of enterprife in the na¬ 
tion, and pufhed it on to new.undertakings. In order to render 
thefe fuccehrful, it was neceflary. that they fhould be conduced 
by a perfon who pofiefled abilities, capable of difeerning what 
was attainable, who enjoyed. leifure to form a regular fyftem 
for profecuting difeovery, aud,who was.animated with ardour, 
that would perfevere in .fpite of obfiacles and repulfes. Hap-, 
pily for Portugal, Ihe found all thofe qualities in Henry duke, 
of Vifeo, the fourth fon of king John by Philippa of Lancafter, 
fifier of Henry IV. king of England. That prince* in his early, 
youth* having accompanied his father in his. expedition to Bar-- 
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bary, diftingi?iftied himfelf by many deeds of vaJour. To the b o q k 
martial fpirit, which was the chara&eriftic of every man of , L , 
noble birth at that tifhe, he added all the accomplishments of a 
more enlightened and polifhed age. He cultivated the arts and 
fciences, which were then unknown and cfefpifed by perfona of 
his rank. He applied with peculiar fondnefs to the jfttidy of 
geography ; and by the inftru&ion of able m afters, as well as 
by the accounts of travellers, he early acquired fuch knowledge 
of the habitable globe, as difcqvered the great probability of 
finding new and Opulent countries, by failing along the coaft of 
.Africa. Such an objeft was formed to awaken the enthufiafm 
and ardour of a youthful mind, and he.engaged with the ut- 
moil zeal to patronize a defign that might prove as beneficial, 
as it appeared to be fplendid and honourable. In order that he 
might purfue this great feheme without interruption, be retired 
from court immediately after his return from Africa, and fixed 
his refidence at Sagres, near Cape St. Vincent, where the pro- 
fpe& of the Atlantic ocean invited his thoughts continually to¬ 
wards his favourite projeft* and encouraged him to execute it. 

In this retreat he was attended by fome of the moft learned men 
in his country, who aided him in his rcfearchcs. • He applied 
for information to the Moors of Barbary, who were accuftpmed 
to travel by land into the interior provinces of Africa, in 
queft of ivory, gold-duft, and other rich commodities. He 
confulted tjic Jews fettled in Portugal. By promifes, rewards, 
and marks of refpedf, he allured into his fervicc fevcral perfons, 
foreigners as well as Portugucfe, who were eminent for their 
fkill in navigation. In taking thofc preparatory fteps, the great 
abilities of the prince were fccondcd by .his private virtues. His 
integrity, his affability* his refpedt for religion, his zeal for 
the honour of his country, engaged perfons of all ranks to 
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BOO K applaud his defign, and to favour the execution of it. HiV 
!■/-—fchemea were allowed by his countrymen toy>roeeed neither 
from ambition) nor the defire of wealth, but to flowfrom the 
warm benevolence of a heart eager to promote the happinefa 
of mankind) and which juftly intitkd him to aCame a motto 
for hts device) that deferibed the quality by Which he wifhed to 
be diftinguifhed, the talent of doing good. 


Dtfcovery of 
forto Santo, 
1418. 


H« 9 - 


His firft effort, as is ufual at the commencement of any new 
undertaking, was extremely inconfiderable. v He fitted out a 
fingle fhip, and giving the command of it to John Gonzalez 
Zarco and Triftan V«az, two gentlemen of his houfehold, who 
voluntarily offered to conduit the enterprife, he inftruited them 
to ufe their utmoft efforts to double Cape Bojador, and thence 
to fteer towards the fouth. They, according to the mode of 
navigation which flill prevailed, held their courfe along the 
fhore; and by following that direction, they muft have en¬ 
countered almoft infuperable difficulties in attempting to pafs 
Cape Bojador. But fortune came in aid* to their want of fkill, 
and prevented the voyage from being altogether fruitless. A 
fudden fquall of wind arofe, drove them out to fea, and when 
they cxpe&ed every moment to perifh, landed them on an 
unknown ifland, which from their happy efcape they named 
Porto Santo, In the infancy of navigation, the difeovery ( of 
this final 1 ifland appeared a matter of fuch moment, that they 
inftantly returned to Portugal with the good tidings, and were 
received by Henry with the applaufb and honour due to for¬ 
tunate adventurers, This faint dawn of fuccefs filled a mind, 
ardent in the purfuit of a favourite object with fuch fanguine 
hopes as were fufficient encouragement fo proceed. Next year, 
Henry fent out three fhips under the fame commanders, to 
whom he joined Bartholomew Perefliello, in order to take pof- 

feffion 



fcflion of the iflaad which they had diicovcrcd. When they * 0 0 K 
began to fettle in Porto Santo, they obferved towards the fouth * — 
a fixed fpot in - the horizon, like a fmall black cloud. By de¬ 
grees, they were Jed to conjedure that it might be land, and' of Madeira, 
fleering towarda it, they arrived at a considerable ifland, unin¬ 
habited, and covered with wpod, which on that account they 
called Madeira \ As it was Henry’s chief objed to render his 
difeoveries ufeful to his country, he immediately equipped a J420 . 
fleet to carry a colony of Portpguefe to thefe ifknds. By his 
provident ca^e, 'they were furnifhed not only with the feeds, 
plants, and domeftic animals common in Europe; but as he 
forefaw that the warmth of the climate and fertility of the foil 
would prove ^favourable to the rearing of other productions, he 
procured flips of the vine from the ifland of Cyprus, the rich 
wines of whiclf were then in great requeft, and plants of the 
fugar-cane from Sicily, into which it had been lately introduced. 

Thefe throve fb profperoufly in this new country, that the 
benefit of cultivating them was immediately perceived, and the 
fugar and wine of Madeira quickly became confiderable articles 
in the commerce of Portugal 

As foon as the advantages derived from this firft fettlement Double Cape 
to the weft of the European continent began to be felt, the Bo ^ dor * 
fpirit of difeovery appeared lefs chimerical, and became more 
adventurous. By their voyages to Madeira, the Portuguefe 
were gradually accuftomed to a bolder navigation, and inftead 
of creeping fervilely along the coaft, ventured into the open 
fea. In confequence of taking this courfe, Gilianez, who 

t Hiftorical Relation of the firjl Difeovery of Madeira, tran Hated from the Portuguefe of 
Fran. Alcafarano, p. 15, &c. 

u Lud. Guicciardini Defcritt. de Faefi Baffi, p. t8c, a 81 . 
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commanded one of prince Henry's (hips, doubled Cape Boja- 

dor* the boundary of the Portuguefe navigation upwards of 

twenty years, and which had hitherto been'deemed unpayable. 

This fucceftftd voyage, Which the ignorance of the age placed 

on a level With the moft famous exploits recorded in hiftory, 

opened a new fphere to navigation, as it difeovered the vaft 

•continent of Africa, ftilt wafhed by the Atlantic ocean, and 

ftretchtng towards thefouth. Part of this was foon explored; 

# 

the Portuguefe advanced within the tropics, and in the fjmee 
of a few years they difeovered the river Senegal, and all the 

coaft extending, from Cape Blanco to Cape de Verd. 

* 

Hit her to the Portuguefe had been guided ‘in their dif- 
coveries, br encouraged to attempt them, by the light and 
Information which they received from the works of the ancient 
Mathematicians arid geographers. But, when they began to 
CntCr the torrid ‘zone, the notion which prevailed among 
the ahCients, that the exceffive heat, which reigned perpe¬ 
tually there, Was fo Fatal to life as to render it uninhabitable, 
deterred them, for fome time, from proceeding. Their own 
observations, when they firft ventured into this unknown and 
formidable region, tended to confirm the opinion of antiquity 
concerning the violent operation of the dired rays of the fun. 
As far as thfe river Senegal, the Portuguefe had found the coaft 
of Africa inhabited by people nearly refembling the Moors of 
Balbary. When they advanced to the fouth of that river, the 
human form feemed to put on a new appearance. They be- 
held men with (kins black as ebony, with fhort curled hair,' 
Rat U 6 &S, thick lips, and all the peculiar features which are 
now known to diftinguifh the race of negroes. This fur- 
prifing alteration they naturally attributed to the influence of 

. heat, 
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heat t and if they fliould advance nearer to the line, tfyej began 
t6 dread ilut its effects would be ftill more fatal. Tnofe dan¬ 
gers were exaggerated, and many other objections'againft 
attempting farther difeoveries were propofed by fome of the 
grandees, who, from ignorance, from emfry, or from that cold 
timid prudence which rejects whatever has the air of novelty 
or enterprife, had hitherto condemned all prince Henry’s 
fchemes. They reprefented, ""that it was altogether chimerical' 
td expert any advantage from countries fituated in that region 
width the wifdom and experiehce of antiquity had pronounced 
to be unfit fbr the habitation of men ; that their forefathers, 
fatisfied with cultivating the territory which Providence had 
allotted thenv did not waftc the ftrcngth of the kingdom by 
fruitlefs projects, in queft of new fetdements; that Portugal 
was already exbaufted by the expence of attempts to difeover 
lands which .either did not ex id, or which nature deftined to 
remain unknown j and was drained of men, who might have 
been employed in undertakings attended with more certain fue- 
cefs, and productive of greater benefit,. But neither their appeal 
to the authority of the ancients, nor their reafonings concerning, 
the intereft of Portugal, made any impeeflion upon the deter¬ 
mined philofophic. mind of prince Henry* The dUcoveriest 
whipli he had. already made convinced. him that the ancients* 
had little more than a conje&ural knowledge of the torrid zone* 
He was no ids fatisfied that the political arguments of his op¬ 
ponents with refpeCfc to the intereft of Portugal were malevolent? 
and ill-founded. . In thofe fentiments. he was ftrenuouliy fup- 
ported by his brother Pedro, who governed the kingdom as- 
guardian of their nephew Alphonfo V. who had fucceeded to 
the throne during his minority ; and inftead of flackening his- 
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efforts, Henry continued to purfue his difeoveries with frefh 
ardour, ¥ 


P.ipal grant 
to Portugal of 
wbat coun¬ 
tries it (liculd 
difeot'er. 


But, in order to (Hence all the murmurs of oppofition, he 
endeavoured to obtain the fandion of the higheft authority in 
favour of his operations. With this view, be applied to the 
Pope, and reprefented, in -pompous terms, the pious and 1 un¬ 
wearied zeal, with which lie had exerted himfelf during twenty 
years, in difeovering unknown countries, the wretched inha¬ 
bitants of whrcih were utter ftraiigers to true religion, wander¬ 
ing in heathen darknefs, or led aftray by the delufions of Ma¬ 
homet. He hefought the holy father, to whom, as the vicar 
of Chrift, all the kingdoms of the earth were fubjed, td con¬ 


fer bn the crown of Portugal a right to all the countries poffeffed 


by Infidels, which fhould be difcovered by the- induftry of its 
fubjeds, and fubdued by the force of its arms. He intreated 
him to enjoin all Ghriftian powers, under the highefl penalties, 
not to moleft the Portuguefe while engaged in this laudable 
enterprife, and to prohibit them from fettling in any of the 
countries which they fhould difeover. He prom ifed that, in 
all their expeditions, it fhould be the chief objed of the Por¬ 
tuguefe to fpread the knowledge of . the Chriftian religion, to 
cftablifh the authority of the holy fee, and to increafe the flock 
of the univerfal paftor. As it was by improving with dexte¬ 
rity every favourable conjundure for acquiring new powers, 
that the court of Rome Ead gradually extended its ufurpations, 
Eugene IV. the pontiff to whom this application was made, 
eagerly feized the opportunity that now prefented itfelf. He 
inftantly perceived, that by complying with .prince Henry’s 
requeft, he might exercife a prerogative ao lefs flattering in its; 
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own nature, than likely to prove beneficial in its j^wjfequenccs. 

A Bull was accordingly iflucd, in which, after applauding in 
the flrongeft terms the pafl: efforts of the Portuguefe, and ex* 
horting them to proceed in that laudable career on which they 
had entered, he granted them an exclufive.right to all the coun¬ 
tries which they fliould difeover, from Cape Non to the conti¬ 
nent of India. 

Extravagant as this donation, comprehending fuch a 
large portion of the habitable gtobe, would now appear even in 
Catholic countries, no perfon in the fifteenth century doubted 
•that the pope, in the plenitude of his apoflolic power, had a 
right to confer it. Prince Henry was foon fenfible of the ad¬ 
vantages which he derived from this tranfa&ion. His fchemes 
were authorifed and fan&ified by the bull approving of them. 

The fpirit of difeovery was connected with zeal for religion, 
which, in that age, was a principle of fuch activity and vigour, 
as to influence the condudt of nations. All Chriftian princes 
were deterred from intruding into thofe countries which the 
Portuguefe had difeoveredf or from interrupting the progrefs 
of their navigation and conquefts \ 

The fame of the Portuguefe voyages foon fpread over Eu* Tirvc and 
rope. Men, long accuftomcd to circumfcribe the a&ivity and {h/) r, e"ru- f 
knowledge of the human mind within the limits to which they dl,c *’ 
had been hitherto confined, were aftonifhed to behold the 
fphere of navigation fo fuddenly enlarged, and a profpedt 
opened pf vifiting regions of the globe, the cxiflence of which 
was unknown in former times. The learned and fpcculuiivc 
reafoned and formed theories concerning thofe unexpected 
difeoveries. Ifhe vulgar inquired and wondered; and enter- 

* See WOTE X. 
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® ° J ° K prifing adventurers crowded from every part of Europe, fb~ 
> liciting prince Henry to employ them in this honourable fervice. 

Many Venetians and Genoefe, in particular, who were, at that 
time, fuperior to all other nations in the fcience of naval affairs,, 
entered aboard the Portuguefe fhips, and acquired a more per¬ 
fect and extenfive knowledge of their profeffioa in that new 
ichool of navigation. In emulation of thefe foreigners, the 
Portuguefe exerted their own talents. The nation, feconded 
the defigns of the prince. Private merchants formed cons- 
1446. panies, with a view to fearch for unknown'* Countries. The 
Cape de Verd iflands, which lie off the promontory of that 
*44.9* name, were difeovered, and foon after, the iiles called Azores.. 
As the former of thefe are above three hundred miles from the 
African coaft, and the latter nine hundred miles from any con¬ 
tinent, it is evident, by their venturing fo boldly into the open 
leas, that the Portuguefe had, by this time, improved greatly 
in the art of navigation. 

T 

n 

While the paffion for engaging in new undertakings was 
thus warm and a&ive, it received an unfortunate check by the 
death of prince Henry, whofe fuperior knowledge had hitherto 
dire&ed all the operations of the difeoverers, and whofe patro¬ 
nage had encouraged and protected them. It is true, that du- 
ring bis life, the Portuguefe, in their utmoft progrefs towards 
the fouth, did not advance within five degrees of the equino&ial 
line j and, after their continued exertions for half a century,, 
hardly fifteen hundred miles of the coaft of Africa were difeo¬ 
vered. To an age acquainted with the efforts of navigation in 
its Rate of maturity and improvement, thofe efiays of its early 
years muft neceflarily appear feeble anci unlkilful. But, ineon- 
fiderable as they may appear, they were fufficient to turn the 

curiofity 




"curiafity of the European nations into a new channel) to excite book 
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an enterprifing fpirit, and to point the way to future difco- «- —j- 
vcries. 

Alphonso, who pofifefled the throne ofPortugal gt the time the paflio« 
of prince Henry’s death, was fo much engaged in fupporting £ga& ery 
his pretenfions to the crown*of Caflile, or in carrying on his 
expeditions againfl: the Moors in Barbary, that the force of his 
kingdom* being exerted in other operations, he could not 
profecute the dilcoverics in Afrfca with ardour. He committed 
the conduct of them to Fernando Gomez, a merchant in Lilbon, 
to whom he granted an Cxclufive right of commerce with all 
the countries jof which prince Henry had taken poflefliom Urn- 
der the reflraint and oppreflion of a monopoly, the fpirit of 
difeovery languished. It ceafed to be a national object, and be¬ 
came the concern of a private man, more attentive to his own 
gain, than to the glory of his country. Some progrefs, however, 
was made. The Portuguefe ventured at length to crofs the «4?*• 

line, and, to their aftonifhment, found that region of the torrid 
zone, which was fuppofetf to be fcorched with intolerable heat, 
to be not only habitable, but populous and fertile. 

John II. who fucceeded his father Alphonfo, pofleffed ta- , 4gl> 
lents capable both of forming and executing great defigns. As ^^* a ) vith 
•part of his revenues, while prince, had arifen from duties on ardour, 
the trade with the newly difeovered countries, this naturally 
turned his attention towards them, and fatisfied him with re- 
fped to their utility and importance. In proportion as his 
knowledge of thefe countries extended, the poffefTion of them 
appeared'to be of greater confequcnce. While the Portuguefe 
proceeded along the cOaft of Africa, from Cape Non to the 

Hi river 
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n oo K river of Senegal, they found all that e^tenftve, t tra£fc ip be faady, 
v——/r -—> lwri.cn, ami thihly inhabited by a wretched peopl e,..profefiing 
the Mahometan religion, and fubjeft to the vaft empire of Mo*- 
rocco. But to the fouth of that river, the power and religion 
< f the Mahometans were unknown. The country was divided 
into final 1 independent principalities, the population was confi- 
derable, the foil fertile v , and the Portiiguefe foon difeovered 
that it produced; ivory, rich gums, gold, and other valuable 
commodities. By the acquisition of thefe, commerce was en¬ 
larged, and became more adveuturous. Meit, animated ami 
rendered aftivc. by the certain . profpeft of gain, purfued -dilco* 
very with greater eagernefs, than when they were excited only 
by curio fity and hope,. . 

lb pro-refs. Tins fpir.it derived no final! reinforcement‘of vigour from 
the countenance of fueh a monarch as John. He declared, 
himfelf the patron of every attempt towards difeovery, and 
promoted it with all the ardour of bis grand-uncle prince 
Henry, and with fuperior power. 'The effe&s of this were 
immediately felt. A powerful fleet was fitted oat, which, 
after difeovesing the kingdoms of Benin and Congo, ad¬ 
vanced above fifteen hundred miles- beyond the line, and’ 
the Portugucfe, for the hr ft time, beheld a new heaven, and 
obferved the liars of another hemifphcre. John was not Only^ 
felicitous to difeover, but attentive to fecure the pqffeftion of 
thofe countries. He built forts on the coafl of Guinea j he 
feat out colonics to fettle there ; he eflabUfhed a commercial 
intcreourfe with the more powerful kingdoms ; lie endeavoured 

^ Navigstio Aloyfii. Catbrnufti apnd 'Novom Drbem Grynx*, ft,.a. IS. Navjg.it. aid 
Jfi.ia di Saa Tojne per u;j I’o. tugh. Rai&u/io. i. 115. 
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to render fuch as were feeble or divided, tributary to the crown 
of Portugal. Some of the petty princes voluntarily acknow¬ 
ledged themfelves liis valfals. Others were compelled to do fo 
by force of arms. A regular and well digefted fyftem was 
formed with fefpe£t to this new object of'policy, and by firmly 
adhering to it, the Portugucfc power and commerce in Africa 
were eftabliflied upon a folid foundation. 

» 

By their con flan t intercourfeiwith the people of Africa, the 
Porttiguefe gradually acquired fome knowledge of thofe parts 
of that country which they had not vifited. The information 
which they received from the natives, added to what they had 
obferved in their own voyages, began to open profpeds more ex- 
tenfive, and to fugged the idea of fehemes more important, than 
thofe which had‘hitherto allured and occupied them. They 
had deleted the error of the ancients concerning the nature of 
the torrid zone. They found, as they proceeded fouthwards, 
that the continent of Africa, inftcad of extending in breadth, 
according to the doctrine of Ptolemy *, at that time the oracle 
and guide of the learned in the ftudy of geography, appeared 
fcnlibly to contract itfclf, and to bend towards the* cad. This 
induced them to give credit to the accounts of the ancient Bfte- 
nician voyages round Africa, which had long, been' jdeemeff fa¬ 
bulous, and led them to conceive hopes that by following* the 
fame route, they might .arrive at the Tall Indies, andjpengrols 
that commerce, which has been the fourcc of wealth and power 
to every nation pofidTcd of it. The comprelrenfive genius of 
prince Henry, as we may conjecture from the words' of the 
pope’s bull, had early formed fome idea ’of this navigation. 
All the Portugucfe pilots*and mathematicians now concurred in 

* VjJe Nov. Oibis Tibu). Get^rAj 1 ), Srvund. Ptolcnc. Amfl. 1730. 
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replrefenting it as practicable.. The king entered with warmth 
into their fentiments, and began to concert meafurcs for this 
arduous and important voyage. 1 

„ Before his preparations for this expedition were finiflied, 
accounts were tranfmitted from Africa, that various nations 
along the coaft had mentioned a mighty kingdom fituated on 
their continent) at a great diftance towards the eaft, the king 
of which, according to their description, profeffed the Chriftian 
religion. The Portuguefe monarch immediately cpncluded, that 
this mu ft be the emperor of Abyffinia, to whom the Europeans, 
feduced by a miftake'of Rubruquis, Marco*Polo, and other tra¬ 
vellers to the eaft, abfurdly gave the name Preftcl or Prefbytcr 
John; and as he hoped to receive information and afliftancc 
from a Chriftian prince, in profecuting a fchefne that tended to 
propagate their common faith, he rcfolved to open, if pofliblc, 
fome intercourfe with his court. With this view, he made 
choice of Pedro de Covillam and Alphonfo de Payva, who were 
perfect mafters of the Arabic language, and fent them into 
the eaft, to fearch for the refidenceof this unknown potentate, 
and to make,him proffers of friendfhip. They had it in charge, 
likewife, to procure whatever intelligence the nations which 
they^viftted ct>uld Jupply, with refpeCt to the trade of India, and 
the courfc df navigation to that continent \ 

W 111 L‘E John made this new attempt by land, to obtain 
fome knowledge of the country, which he wiihed fo ardently 
to difeover, he did not negleft the profecution of this great de- 
ftgn by fea. The conduct of this voyage, the moll arduous 
and important which the Portuguefe had ever projected, was 

* Faria y So a fa Port. Alia, vo 1 . i. p, 26. Llfitau Dcconv.de Port. 1; 46. 
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committed to Bartholomew Diaz, an officer whofe fagacity, ex¬ 
perience, and fortitude rendered him equal to the undertaking. 
He ftretched boldly*towards the fouth, and proceeding beyond 
the utmoft limits to which his countrymen had hitherto advanc¬ 
ed, difeovered near a thoufand miles of new country. Neither 
the danger to which he was expofed, by a fucceffion of violent 
tempefts in unknown feas, and by the frequent mutinies of his 
crew, nor the calamities of famine which he fuffered from lof- 
tng his ftore-ffiip, could deter .him from profecuting his enter- 
prife. In repofiipcnce of his labours and perfcverance, he at 
laft deferied that lofty promontory which bounds Africa to the 
fouth. But to defery it, was all that was in his power. The 
violence of the winds, the fhattcred condition of his fhips, and 
the turbulent fpirit of his failors, compelled him to return, 
after a voyage of fixtecn months, in which he difeovered an 
extent of country far greater than any preceding navigator. 
Diaz had called the promontory which terminated his voyage 
Cabo Tormentafo, or the ftormy Capej but the king, his mailer, 
as he now entertained nevdoubt of having found the long de¬ 
filed route to India, gave it a name more inviting, and of bet¬ 
ter omen, The Cape of Good Hope 

Those fanguine expectations of fucccfs were confirmed by 
the intelligence which John received over land, in confequence 
of liis embafly to Abyffinia. Covillam and Payva, in obedi¬ 
ence to their matter’s inftru&ions, had repaired to Grand Cairo. 
From that city, they travelled along with a caravan of Egyp¬ 
tian merchants, and eroded over to Aden, on the Red Sea. 
There they ieparated; Payva failed direCUy towards Abyffinia; 
Covillam embarked fof the Eaft Indies, and having vifited Ca¬ 
fe Faiia y Soufa Port, Afia, vol. i. p. a6. 
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B ° 1 ° * leeut,*G«te, and other cities on the Malabair cbafl, returned t* 

* . » * ■ . * Sofala, on the call fide of Africa, and thence to Grand“Cairo, 

•which Payva and he had fixed upon as their place of rendez¬ 
vous. ‘Unfortunately the former was cruelly murdered in 
AByfEhia, hut Covillam found at Cairo two Portuguese Jews, 
whom John, whofe provident fagacity attended to every cir- 
cumftance that coSftd facilitate the execution of hit fehemes, 
had difpatehed after them, in order to receive a detail of their 
.proceedings, and to communicate to them new infirii&ions. 
By one of thefe Jews, Covdlam tranfinitted tOrPortugal a jour¬ 
nal of his travels by fea and land, his remarks upon the trade 
of India, together with exa& maps of the coafts on which he 
had touched j and from what bc'himfelf had obferved, as well 
asYrom the information of ikilful feamen in different countries, 
he concluded, that by failing round Africa, * paftage might 
be found to the Eafi Indies c . 

, Prcparat : oi.s The happy coincidence of Covillam’s opinion and report, 
voyage. with the difeoveries which Diaz had, lately made, left hardly 
any fhadow of doubt with refped to the poflibility of failing 
from Europe .to India. But the vaft length of the voyage, and 
the furious ftorms which Diaz had encountered’near the Cape 
of Good Hope, alarmed and intimidated the Portuguefe to 
fuch a degree, although by long experience they were now be¬ 
come adventurous and fkilful mariners, that fome time was 
requifite to prepare their minds for this dangerous and extra¬ 
ordinary voyage. The courage, however, and authority of 
the monarch, gradually difpelled the vain fears of liis fubje&s, 
or made it neceffary to conceal them. As John thought himfclf 
now upon the eve of accomplifhing th&,t great defign, which 

* Paris y Soufa Port. Afia, vol. i. p. z 7 . I&fiuu Dccouv. 2. 48, 

had 
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Ead been the principal objed of his reign* his earneftneft in 
profecuting it became fo vehement, that it occupied his thoughts 
by day, and bereaved.him of fleep through the night. While 
he was taking every precaution that his wiidom and experience 
could fuggeft, in order to enfure the fuccefs of the expedition, 
which was to decide concerning the fate of his favourite pro- 
jed, the fame of the vaft difcoyeries which the Portuguefe had 
already made, the reports concerning the extraordinary intelli¬ 
gence which they had received from the eaft, and the profped 
of the voyage which they bow meditated, drew the attention of 
all the European nations, and held them in fofpence and expec¬ 
tation. By fome, the maritime ikill and, navigations of the 
Portuguefe wore compared with thofe of the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians, and exalted above them. Others formed con- 
jedures concern is g the revolutions which the fuccefs of their 
fchemes might occafion in thecourfe of trade, and the political 
Rate of Europe. The Venetians began to be difquieted with 
the apprehenfion of lofmg their Indian commerce, the mono¬ 
poly of which was the clpef fource of their power as well as 
opulence, and the Portuguefe already enjoyed in fancy, the 
wealth of the Eaft. But, during this interval, which gave 
fuch fcope to the various workings of curiofity, of hope and 
of fear, an account was brought to Europe of an event no lefs 
extraordinary than unexpeded, the difeovery of a New World 
fituated in the weft, and the eyes and admiration of mankind 
turned immediately towards that great objed. 
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A MONG the foreigners whom the fame of the difcovcries 
made by the Portuguefe had allured into their fcrvice, 
was Chriftophcr Columbus, a fubje£t of the republic of Genoa. 
Neither the time nor place of his birth are known with cer¬ 
tainty V; but he was defeended of an .honourable family, though 
reduced to indigence by various misfortunes. His anceftors 
having betaken themfelves for fubfiftence to a fcafaring life, 
Columbus difeovered, in his early youth, the peculiar character 
and talents which mark out a man for that profelfion. Ilis 
parents, inftead of thwarting this original propenfity of his 
mind, feem to have encouraged and confirmed it, by the edu¬ 
cation which they gave him. After aequiring fome knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, the only language in which fcicncc was 
taught at that time, he % was inftru&ed in geometry, cofmo- 
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gi\.phy, afUonqmy, and the aft 1 of drawing. To thefe tft 'ap- 
; plied With fuch aidour and predilection, on adc&tmt of their 
connexion with navigation, his favourite object, that he ad¬ 
vanced with rapid proficiency in the fludy of them. Thus 
qualified, he went to fea at the age of fourteen, knd begdn his 
career,on that element, which conducted him to fo much %lory. 
His early voyages were to thbfe ports in the Mediterranean, 
which his countrymen the Genoefe frequented. This being a 
. fohere too narrow For his active mind, he made an excurfion to 
the northern feas , and vifiled the coafis of 'Iceland, to which 
thq Englifii and other nations had begun to refort on account 
of its filhery. As navigation^ in every dire&ion, was now 
become enterprifing, f he proceeded beyond that ifland, the 
Thule of the ancients, and advanced feveral degrees within the 
polar circle. Having fatisfied his curiofity by a voyage which 
tended more to enlarge his knowledge of naval affairs, than to 
improve his fortune, he entered into the fervice of a famous 
fea-captain, of his own name and family* This man com¬ 
manded a fmall fquadron, fitted out at his oWn expence, and 
by cruifing fometimes againft the Mahometans, fometimes 
againft the Venetians, the rivals of his totrrftry in trade, had 
acquired both wealth and reputation. With him Columbus 
continued for feveral years, no lefs diftihfuifhed for his Cou¬ 
rage, than for his experience as a failor. 1 At length, ih an 
obftinate engagement, off the coaft of Portugal, With fome 
Venetian caravels, returning richly laden from the Low Coun¬ 
tries, the veflel on board which he fetved took fire, together 
with one of the enemy's fhips, to Which it was faft grappled. 
In this dreadful extremity his intrepidity atid prefence of mind 
did not forfake him. He threw liimf ;lf into the fea,' laid hold 
of a floating oar, and by the fupport of it, and his dexterity in 

fwimming, 
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fwimaming, he reached the lliore, though above two leagues 
. diftant, audfaved a life refervedfor great undertakings 


As foon as he recovered flrength for the journey, he repaired 
to Ltfboa, where many of his countrymen were fettled. They 
. foon conceived fuch a favourable opinion of his merit, as well 
sa talents, that they warmly, folicited him to remain in that 
kingdom, where his naval Hull and experience could not fail of 
rendering him confpicuous. To every adventurer, animated 
cither with ctirjofuy to vifit nfiw countries, or with ambition to 
diihnguifh h’imfejf, the Portuguefe fcrvice was at that time ex¬ 
tremely inviting^ Columbus liftened with a favourable ear to 
the advice of his friends* and having gained the efteem of a 
Portuguefe lady, whom he married, fixed his refidence in 
Lifbon. This .alliance, inftead of detaching him from a fea- 
faring life, contributed to enlarge the fphere of his naval know¬ 
ledge, and to excite a defirc of .extending it Hill farther. His 
wife was a daughter- of Bartholomew Pereftrello, one of the 
captains employed by pjrince Henry in his early navigations, 
and who, under his protection, had difeovered and planted the 
illands of Porto Santo and Madeira. Columbus got pofTeffiron 
of the journals and charts of this experienced navigator, and 
from them he learned the courfe which the Portuguefe had held 
in making their difeoveries, as well as the various circumftances 
which guided or encouraged them in their attempts. The 
ftudy of thefe gratified and inflamed his favourite paflion; and 
.while he contemplated the maps, and read the deferiptions of 
fhe new countries which Percltrello had feen, his impatience to 
vifit them became irrefiftible. In order to indulge it, he made 
a voyage to Madeir|, and continued during feveral years to 
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trade with that ifland, with the Canaries, the Azores, the fct- 
tlements in Guinea, and all the other places Which the Portu- 
guefe had difcovered on the continent of Africa V 

By the experience which Columbus acquired, daring fuch a 

variety of voyages to almoft every part of the globe with which, 

at that time, any intercourfe was .carried on by fea, he wati now 

become one of the moft fkilful navigators in Europe. But, not 

fatisfied with that praife, his ambition aimed at fbmething 

more. The fuccefsful progrefs of the Portuguefe navigators had 

awakened a fpirit of curiofity and emulation, which fet every 

man of fcience upon examining all the circumftances that led to 

the difcoveries which they had made, or that afforded a profpett 

of fucceeding in any new and bolder undertaking. The mind 

of Columbus, naturally inquifitive, capable of «deep reflection, 

and turned to fpeculations of this kind, was fo often employed 

in revolving the principles upon which the Portuguefe had 

founded their fchemes of difeovery, and the mode in which 

* 

they had carried them on, that he gradually began to form an 
idea of improving upon their plan, and of accompliihing dif¬ 
coveries-which hitherto they had attempted in vain. 

To find out a paflage by fea to the Eaft Indies, was the great 
objedf in view at that period. From the time that the Portu- 
gucl'e doubled Cape de Verd, this was the point at which they 
aimed in all their navigations, and, in cotnparifon with it, all 
their difcoveries in Africa appeared inconfiderable. The fer¬ 
tility and riches of India had been known for many ages; its 
fpices and other valuable commodities were in high requefl 
throughout Europe, and the vaft wealth of the Venetians, 

it 
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arifing from their having engroffed this trade, had railed the B 00 K 

envy of all nations. But how intent foever the Portuguefc '- v —j 

were upon difcovering a new route to thofe definable regions, 
they fearched for it only by fleering towards the fouth, in hopes 
of arriving at India, by turning to the eafl, after they had failed 
round the farther extremity of Africa. This courfe, however, 
was ftill 'unknown, and, even, if difeovered, was of fuch im- 
menfe length, that a voyage from Europe to India mull have 
appeared an undertaking extremely arduous, and of very un¬ 
certain iflue. ’ IVIore than half* a century had been employed 
in advancing'from Cape Non to the equator; a much longer 
fpace of time might elapfe before the more.extenfive navigation 
from that toalndia could be accomplished. Thefe reflexions 
upon the uncertainty, the danger and tedioufnefs of the courle 
which the Portuguefc were purfuing, naturally led Columbus 
to confider whether a fhorter and more direX paffage to the 
Eaft Indies might not be found out. And, after revolving 
long and ferioufly every circumftance fuggefted by his fuperior 
knowledge in the theory a^well as practice of navigation, after 
comparing attentively the obfervations of modern pilots with 
the hints and conjectures of antient authors, he. at laft con¬ 
cluded, that by failing direXly towards the weft, acrofs the 
Atlantic ocean, new countries, which probably formed a part 
of the vaft continent of India, muft infallibly be difeovered. 

Principles and arguments of various kinds, and derived Tlieprinc;- 
from different fources, induced him to adopt this opinion, fits theory was 
feemingly as chimerical as it was new and extraordinary. The * bunduJ * 
fpherical figure of the earth was known, and its magnitude 
afeertained with fome degree of accuracy. From this it was 
evident, that the continents of Europe, Afia, and Africa, 

A formed 
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8 o o k formed but a final! portion of theterraqueous globe. It was 
w^iw fuitable to our ideas concerning the wifdom and beneficence of 
the Author of Nature, to believe that the va& fpaoe, Hill unex¬ 
plored, was not covered entirely by a wafte unprofitable ocean, 
but occupied by countries fit for the habitation of man. it 
appeared likewife extremely probable, that the continent, on 
this fide of the globe, was balanced by a proportional quantity 
of land in the other hemifphere. Tbefe conclufions concerning 
the exiftence of another continent, drawn from the figure and 
ftrti&ure of the globe, were confirmed by the obfervations and 
conjectures of modern navigators. A Portuguefe pilot, having 
ftretched farther to the weft than was ufual at that time, took 
tip a piece of timber artificially carved, floating =upon the fea; 
and as it was driven towards him by a wefterly wind, he con¬ 
cluded that it cattie from fome unknown land* fituated in that 
quarter, Columbus’s brother-in-law had found, to the weft of 
the Madeira ides, a piece of timber fafhioned in the fame man¬ 
ner, and brought by the fame wind; and had fcen like¬ 
wife canes of an enormous Time floating upon the waves, 
which refembled thole described by Ptolemy as produ&ions pe¬ 
culiar to the Eaft Indies\ After .a courf'e of wefterly winds, 
trees, torn up by the roots, were often driven upon the coafts of 
the Azores, and at one time the dead bodies of two men, with 
lingular features, which refembled neither *he inhabitants of 
Europe nor of Africa, were caft afliore there. 

As the force’of this united evidence, arifing from theoretical 
principles and practical obfervations, led Columbus to exped 
the difeovery of new countries in the Weftern Ocean, other 
feafotis Induced him to believe that |hefe mud; he connected 
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with the continent of India. Though the ancients had hardly B ° P, K 
ever penetrated into India farther than the banks of the V — j i _f 
Ganges, yet feme Greek authors had ventured to deferibe the 
province^ beyond that river. And, as men are prone, and at 
liberty, to magnify what is remote and ipiknown, they repre¬ 
sented them as regions of an immenfe extent. . Ctefias affirmed 
that India was as large as aty the reft of Afia. Qneficritus, 
whom Flirty the naturalift follows % contended that it was equal 
to a third part of the habitable earth. Ncarchus aflerted, that 
it would take‘four months to march from one extremity of it 
to the other, in a ftraiglit line*. The journal of Marco Polo, 
who travelled into Afia in the thirteenth century,.and who had 
proceeded towards the Eaft far beyond the limits to which any 
European had ever advanced, feemed to confirm thefe exag¬ 
gerated accountaof the ancients. By his magnificent deferiptiona 
of the kingdoms of Cathay and Cipango , and of many other 
countries, the names of which were unknown in Europe, India 
appeared to be a region of vaft extent. From thefe accounts, 
which, however defective, were the moft accurate, that the people 
of Europe had at that period received, with refped to the remote 
parts of the Eaft, Columbus drew a juft conclufion. He con¬ 
tended, that-in proportion as the continent of India ftretchcd out 
towards the Eaft, it muft, in confequence of the fpherical figure 
of the earth, approach nearer to the iflands which had lately 
been difeovered to the weft of Africa; that the diftancc from 
the one to the other was probably not very confiderable ; and 
that the moft dire&, as well as Ihorteft courfe, to the remote 
regions of the Eaft, was to be found by failing due weft 8 , 

• Nat. Hift. lib. vi. e. 17. 1 Scrab. Gcogr, lib. xv. p. ion. 

* See NOTE XU. 
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K This notion concerning the vicinity of India to the weftem. 
/ parts of our continent, was countenanced by feme eminent 
writers among the ancients, the fan&ion.of whofe authority 
was neceflary, in that age, to.procure a favourable reception to 
any tenet. Ariflofle. thought it probable that the Columns of 
Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar, were not far removed from 
the Eaft Indies, and, that there /night be a communication by 
fea between them \ Seneca, in terms ftill more explicit, afr 
firms, that, with affair wind* one might.fail from,Spain to 
India in a few days The famous Atlantic, ifland deferibed 
by Plato, which* many fuppofed to be a real country, beyond 
which-a vail unknown continent was.fituated, is reprefented by 
him as lying at no great clifiance from Spain* After weighing 
all thefe particulars, Columbus, in whofe character the modefty 
and diffidence of true genius was united with the ardent en» 
thufiafm of a-projector, did not reft with fuch abfolute aflfufance 
cither upon his* own arguments, or upon the authority of the 
ancients, as not to-confujt futh of his contemporaries as were 
capable of comprehending die nature of the evidence which lie 
produced in fupport of his opinion. As eady as the year one 
thoufand four hundred and feventy-four, he communicated his 
ideas concerning the probability of difeovering new countries, 
by failing weft wards, to Paul,, a phyfician of Florence, emi¬ 
nent for his knowledge of cofraography, and who, on account 
both of the learning apd candour which he difeovers in his 
reply, appears to have been well infilled to the confidence which 
Columbus placed in him. He warmly approved of his plan, 
fuggefted feveral fa£ts in confirmation of it, and encouraged 
him to perfevere In an undertaking fo laudable, and which mu|. 

h Ariftot. 6 c C«V>, lib. ii. c. 14. edit. Du Val, fir, 1629, vd. Lp. 472. 

* Seacc. Quajlt, Natux, lib. f. in proem. 
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"redound fo much to the honour of his country, and the benefit book 
of .Europe *. i f 

To a mind lefs capable of forming and of executing great rn rheme* 
defigns than that of Columbus, all thefc reafonings, and obfer- 
vations, and authorities, would have ferved only as the foun- tiun - 
datum of fome plaufible and fruitlefs theory, which might have 
furnifhed.matter for ingenious difeourfe, -or fanciful conjedurc. 

But with his f^nguinc and enterprifing temper, fpeculation led 
diredly to a&bn! Fully fatisfied himfelf with rdped to the 
truth of his fyftem, he was impatient to bring it to theteft of 
experiment, and to fet out upon a voyage *of difeovery. The 
firft flep towarcls this was to fecurc the patronage of fome of 
the confiderable powers in Europe, capable of undertaking 
fuch an enrerprife! As long abfcnce had not extinguiflied the 
affe&ion which he bore to his native country, he wilhed that it 
fhould reap the fruits of his labours and invention. With this 
view, he laid his fcheme before the fenate of Genoa, and making He t * 
his country the firfl tender af his fervice, offered to fail under tilc Gctt0lfc * 
the banners of the republic, in queft of the new regions which 
he expe&cd to difeover. But Columbus had refided /or fo many 
years in foreign parts, that his countrymen were unacquainted 
with his abilities and chafaderj and, though a maritime people, 
they were fo little accuftomed to diftant voyages, that they 
could form no juft idea of the 'principles'on which he founded 
his hopes of fuccefs. They inconfidcrately rejc&ed his pro- 
pofat, as the dream of a chimerical projector, and loft for ever 
the opportunity of raftering their commonwealth to its ancient 
fplendour 

k Life of Columbus, c. wji. 
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Ha n kc performed wind due to his country, Columbus 
was fo little difeouraged by the repulfe which he h^d received* 
that, inftead of rel inquiring his undertaking, he pitrfued it 
with frefh ardour. He made his next overture to John II. 
king of Portugal, iri whofe dominions he had been Jong efta- 
blsfhed, and whom he confidered, on that account, as having 
the fecond claim to his fervice. Here every circumftanee feem- 
ed to promife him a more favourable reception. He applied to 
a monarch of an enterprifing genius, no incompetent judge in 
naval affairs, and proud of patronilmg every attempt to difeo- 
ver new countries. His fubje&s were the moft experienced 
navigators in Europe, and the lead apt to be intimidated either 
by the novelty or boldnefs of any maritime expedition. Iia 
Portugal, Columbus’s fkill in his profcffion, as well as his per- 
fonal good qualities, were thoroughly known; and as the 
former rendered it probable that his fcheme was not altogether 
chimerical, the latter exempted him from the fufpicion of any 
fmifter intention in propofing it. Accordingly, the king 
liftened to him in the moft gracious, manner, and referred the 
confideration of his plan to Diego Ortiz, bilhop of Ceuta, and 
two Jewilh phyficians, eminent cofmographers, whom he was 
accuftomed to confult in matters of this kind. As in Gerspa, 


ignorance had oppofed and difappointed Columbus; in LiflbfOn* 
he had to combat with prejudice, an enemy no lefs formidable. 
The perfons, according to whofe decifion his fcheme was to be 
adopted or rejected, had been the chief dire£tors of the Portu- 
guefe navigations, and had advifed to fearch for a paffage to 
India, by fleering a courfe dire£Uy oppofite to that which Co¬ 
lumbus recommended as ihorter and more certain. They could 
not, therefore, approve of his propofau, without fubmitting to 
the double mortification, of condemning their own theory, 
8 and 
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of acknowledging his fuperior fagacity. After teafing 
hi-ni with captious queftions, and ftartuig innumerable objec¬ 
tion*) with a view’of betraying him into fuch a particular 
explanation of his fyftern, as might draw from him a full dis¬ 
covery of its nature, they deferred paifing a final judgment 
with refpeft to it. In the mean time,, they confpircd to rob 
him of the honour and advantages which he expected from the 
fuccefs of his fcherac, advifmg the king to difpatch a veflel, 
fecretly, in order to attempt the propofed difeovery, by follow¬ 
ing cxa&ly the’ courfe which Columbus feemed to point out. 
John, forgetting on this occafion tire fentirnents becoming a 
monarch, meanly adopted this perfidious counfel. But the 
pilot, chofen to execute Columbus’s plan, had neither the ge¬ 
nius, nor the fortitude of its author. Contrary winds arofe, 
no fight of approaching land appeared, his courage failed, and 
he returned to Lifbon, execrating the project as equally extra¬ 
vagant and dangerous 
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Upon discovering thisMifhonourable tranfadion, Columbus FTt , j enVf , 5 
felt the indignation, natural to an ingenuous mind, and in the 
warmth of his refentment determined to break, off all inter- ;°" n f * . 

courfe with a nation capable of fuch flagrant treachery. He 1 
inftantly quitted the kingdom, and landed in Spain to¬ 
wards the ck>fe of the year one thoufand four hundred 
and eighty-four. As he was now at liberty to court the 
protection of any patron, whom be could engage to ap¬ 
prove of his plan, and to carry it into execution, he refolvcd to 
propofe it in perfon, to Ferdinand and Ifabella, who at that 
time governed the united kingdoms of Caftile and Aragon- 
But, as he had alread\experienced the uncertain iffueof appii- Sm:is imbro- 
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-■cations to kings and miniftcrs, he took the precaution of fend- 
ing into England his brother Bartholomew, to whom he had 
fully communicated his ideas, in order that 'he might negotiate, 
at the fame time, with Henry VJI. who was reputed one of 
the maftfitgaciousas well as opulent princes in Europe* 

Obftscies to It was not without reafon that 'Columbus entertained doubts 

■ipaS. CCe<iin -and fears with rcfpe& to the reception of his propofals in the 
Spanifh court. Spain was, at that jundure, engaged in a dan¬ 
gerous war with Granada, the lafl: of the Moorrfli ‘kingdoms. 
The wary and fufpicious temper of Ferdinand was not formed 
. to relifh bold and uncommon defigns. Jfabclla, though more 
generous and eoterpriftng, was under the influence of her huf- 
band in all her a&ions. The Spaniards had hitherto made no 
efforts to extend navigation beyond k« ancient limits, and had 
beheld the amazing prog refs of- difeovery among their neigh¬ 
bours the Portuguefe, without one attempt to imitate or to 
rival them. The war with'the Infidels afforded an ample field 
to the national activity and love of glofy. Under circumftances 
fb unfavourable, it was -impoffible Tor Cokimbu6 to make rapid 
progrefs with u nation, naturally flow and dilatory in forming 
all its refolutions. His chara&cr, however, was admirably 
adapted to that of the people, whofc confidence and protection 
he folicitcd. He was grave, -though courteous in his deport¬ 
ment j circumfpe& in his words and a&ionsj irreproachable in 
his morals.; and exemplary in Ids attention to all the duties 
and fun&ions of religion. By qualities fo,refped:able, he. not , 
only gained many private friends, but acquired fuch general 
efteem, that, notwkhftanding the plainnefs of his appearance, 
fuitable to the mediocrity of his fortune, ine was not confide red 
as a mere adventurer, to whom indigent had fuggefted a viii- 
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onary project, but was received as a perfon to wheie propofi- B 0 0 K 

tioxw ferrous attention was due. '— My mmm W 
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Ferdinand and Tfabclla, though fully occupied by their Hisfcheme 
operations agaiiift the Moors, paid fo much regard to Colum- unflcTifai^ ly 
bus, as to remit the. confidcrarion of his* plan to the queen's i ud l4 e5 * 
confeflbr, Ferdinand de Talavera, He confulted fuch of his 
countrymen, as were fuppofecTbcR qualified to decide with re- 
fpe£t to a fubjeft of this kind.. But true fcience had, hitherto, 
made fo little progrefs in Spain, that thofe pretended phllofo- 
pliers, fele&ed to judge in a matter 1 of fuch moment, did net- 
comprehend.the firft principles, upon which Columbus founded' 
his conje&urcs and hopes. Some of them, from mittaken no¬ 
tions concerning the dirnenfions of the globe, contended that a 
voyage to thofe remote parts of the eaft, which Columbus c.\> 
pedted to difeover, could not be performed in Ids than, time 
years. Others concluded, that cither he would find the ocean 
to be of infinite extent, according to the opinion of fome an¬ 
cient philoibphcrs; or, if he fhould perfift in (leering towards 
the weft beyond a certain point, that the convex figure of the 
globe would prevent his return, and that he muff, inevitably 
perifh, in the vain attempt, to open a communication between 
the two oppofite hemifpheres, which nature had for ever dif- 
joined. Even without deigning to enter into any particular- 
difcuffion, feme rejected the fdheme in general, upon tire credit 
of a maxim, under which the ignorant and uncnterpriling 
fti'elter themfclves in every age, “ That it is prefumptuous in 
any perfon,. to fuppofe that he alone polfdfes knowledge lu- 
perior to all the reft of mankind united.** They main rain¬ 
ed, that if there were really any fuch countries as Columbus 
pretended, they could\ot have remained fo long concealed, 

nor. 
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nor would the wifdom and fagacity of former ages have left 
the glory of this invention to an obfcure Genoefe pilot. 

It required all Columbus's patience and addrefs to nego- 
ciate with men capable of advancing fuch ftrange propofitions. 
He had to contend not only with the obftinacy of ignorance, 
but with what is ft ill more intractable, the pride of falfe know¬ 
ledge. After innumerable conferences, and wafting five years 
in fruitlefs endeavours to inform and to fatisfy them, Talavera, 
at laft, made fuch an unfavourable report to Ferdinand andlfa- 
bella, as induced them to acquaint Columbus, that until the 
war with the Moorsdhould be brought to a period, it was im- 
poffible for them to engage in any new and expenfive enter- 
prife. 

Whatever care was taken to foften the harlhnefs of this 
declaration, Columbus confidered it as a final rejection of his 
propofals. But happily for mankind, that fuperiority of ge¬ 
nius, which is capable of forming great and uncommon de- 
figns, is ufually accompanied with an ardent enthufiafm, which 
can neither be cooled by delays, nor damped by difappointment. 
Columbus was of this (anguine temper. Though he felt 
deeply the cruel blow given to his hopes, and retired immedi¬ 
ately from a court, where he had been amufed fd long with 
vain expectations, his confidence in the juftnefs of his own fy ftem 
did not diminifti, and his impatience to demonftrate the truth 
of it by an aCtual experiment became greater than ever. Hav¬ 
ing courted the protection of fovereign dates without fuccefs, 
hie applied, next, to perfons of inferior rank, and addrefled 
fucceflively the dukes of Medina Sidfnia, and Medina Celi, 
who, though fubjeCta, were poflefled^of power {pad opulence 

more 



more than equal to the enterpriTe which he projected. His Book 
negociations with them proved as ‘fruitlefs, as thofe in which , > 

he had been hitherto engaged ; for thefe noblemen were either 
as little convinced by Columbus’s arguments as their fuperiors, 
or they were afraid of alarming the jealoufy, and offending the 
pride of Ferdinand} by counteftancing a fcheme, which he had 
rejected * 

Amid the painful fenfations •occafioned by fuch a fuccef- Negociation 
fion of difappouitfhents, Columbus had to fuftain the additional tngland. Ct 
diftrefs, of having received no accounts of his brother, whom 
he had fent to the court of England. In his voyage to that 
country, Bartholomew had been fo unfortunate as to fall into 
tlic hands of pirates, who having dripped him of every thing, 
detained him a prisoner forfevcral years. At length, he made 
his efcape, and arrived in London, but in fuch extreme indi¬ 
gence, that he was obliged to employ himfelf during a confi- 
derable time, in drawing and felling maps, in order to pick up 
as much money as would piirchafe a decent drefs, in which he 
might venture to appear at court. He then laid before the 
king the propofals, with which he had been entruded by his 
brother, and, notwithdanding Henry’s excedive caution and 
parfimony, which rendered him averfe to new and expenfive 
undertakings, he received Columbus’s overtures, with more 
approbation, than any monarch to whom they had hitherto 
been prefented. 


Meanwhile, Columbus being unacquainted with his bro¬ 
ther’s fate, and having now no profpeft of encouragement in 

t. 

" Life of Columb. c. 13, J^errera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 7. 
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Spain, refolved to vifit the court of England in pcrfon, in 
hopes of meeting with a more favourable reception there. He 
had already made preparations for this purpofe, and taken 
tneafures for the difpofal of his children during his abfence, 
when Juan Perez, the Prior of the monaftery of Rabida, near 
Palos, in which they had been educated, earneftly foliclted him 
to defer his journey for a fhort time. Perez was a man of con- 
ijderable learning, and of fome credit with Queen Ifabella, to 
whom he was known perfonally. He was warmly attached to 
Columbus, with whofe abilities as well as integrity he had 
many opportunities of being acquainted. Prompted by curio- 
fity or by friendlhip, he entered upon an accurate examination 
©f his fyftera, in conjunction with a phyfician fettled in the 
neighbourhood, who was a confiderable proficient in mathema¬ 
tical knowledge. This inveftigation fatislied them fo tho¬ 
roughly, with refpeCt to the folidity of the principles on 
which Columbus founded his option, and the probability of 
fuccefs in executing the plan which he propofed, that Perez, in 
order to prevent his country from being deprived of the glory 
and benefit, which muil accrue to the patrons of fuch a grand 
enterprife, ventured to write to Ifabella, conjuring her to con- 
fider the matter anew, with the attention which it merited. 

Moved by the reprefentations of a perfon whom fhe re- 
fpedted, Ifabella defired Perez to repair immediately to the vil¬ 
lage of Santa Ft-, in which, on account of the fiege of Gra¬ 
nada, the court refided at that time, that Ihe might confer with 
him upon this important fubjeCt. The firft effe& of their in¬ 
terview was a gracious invitation of Columbus back to court, 
accompanied with the prefent of a ff/all fum to equip him for 
the journey. As there was now a certain profpeCt, that the 
i war 
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war with the Moors would fpeedily be brought to an happy B o o k. 
ilTue by the reduction of Granada, which would leave the na- ' 

tion at liberty to engage in new undertakings; this, as well as 
the mark of royal favour, with which Columbus had been 
lately honoured, encouraged his friends to.appear with greater 
confidence than formerly in fupport of his fcheme. The chief 
of thefe, Alonfo de Quintanilla,* comptroller of the finances in 
Caftile, and Luis de Santangel, receiver of the ecclefiaftical 
revenues In Aragon, whofe meritorious zeal in promoting this 
great defign, entitles their names to an honourable place in 
hiftory, introduced Columbus to many perfons of high rank, 
and inter efted them warmly in his behalf. • 

But it was not an eafy matter to infpire Ferdinand with r* again dir- 
favourable lentimfcnts. His cold diftruftful prudence (till re- 3ppoinlcd ' 
garded Columbus’s project as extravagant and chimerical, 
and in order to render th<ysff?rts of his partizans ineffectual, 
he had the addrefs to empflHt this new ncgociation with him, 
fome of the perfons who had formerly pronounced his fcheme 
to be impracticable. To their aftonifhment, Columbus appeared 
before them with the fame confident hopes of fuccefs as for¬ 
merly, and infilled upon the fame high rccompencc. He pro- 
pofed that a fmall fleet (hould be fitted out, under his command, 
to attempt the difeovery, and demanded to be appointed perpe¬ 
tual and hereditary admiral and viceroy of all the feas and lands 
which he (hould difeover, and to have the tenth of the profits 
ariflng from them, fettled irrevocably upon himfelf and his 
defendants. At the fame time, he offered to advance the 
eighth part of the fum ncceffary for accomplilhing his defign, 
on condition that he (hdfcld be entitled to a proportional (hare 
of benefit from the adventure. If the enterprife (hould 

L 2 totally 
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e oo K totally mifcarry, he made no ftipulation for any reward or 

v.^ emolument whatever. Inftead of viewing this conduct as the 
cleareft evidence of his full perfuafion with refpeCI to the truth 
of his own fyfiem, or being firuck with that magnanimity, 
which, after fo many delays and repulfes, would ftoop to no¬ 
thing inferior to its original chums, the perfons with whom 
Columbus treated, began meanly to calculate the expence of 
the expedition, at}d the value of the reward which he de¬ 
manded. The expence, moderate as it was, they reprefented 
to be too great for Spain, in the prefent exftaufted ftate of ita 
finances. They contended, that the honours and emoluments 
claimed by Columbus, were exorbitant, even if he fhould per¬ 
form the utmoft of what he had promifed; ana if all his fan- 
guine hopes fhould prove illufive, fuch vaft conceffions to- an 
adventurer would be deemed not only inconfiderate, but ridi¬ 
culous. In this impofing garb of caution and prudence, their 
opinion appeared fo plaunble, fo warmly fupported by 

Ferdinand, that Ifabella decliiu^^Bng any countenance to Co¬ 
lumbus, and abruptly broke off me negociation with him which 
£he had begun. 

Tttis was more mortifying to Columbus than all'the difap- 
pointments which he had hitherto met with. The invitation, 
to court from Ifabella, like an unexpected ray of light* had 
opened fuch profpe&s of fuccefs, as encouraged him to hope 
that his labours were at an end; but now darknefs and uncer¬ 
tainty returned, and his mind, firm as it was, could hardly 
fupport the fhock of fuch an unforefeen reverfe. He withdrew 
in deep anguifh from court, with an intention of profecuting 
his voyage to England, as his laft refburcc. 


About 
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About that time Granada furrendered, and Ferdinand and 
Ifabella, in triumphal pomp, took pofleflion of a city, the re¬ 
duction of which extirpated a foreign power from the heart of 
their dominions, and rendered them matters of all the provinces, 
extending from the bottom of the Pyrenees to the frontiers of 
Portugal. As the flow of .fpirits which accompanies fuccefe 
elevates the mind, and renders it enterprifing, Quintanilla and 
Santangel, the vigilant and difccrning patrons of Columbus, 
took advantage of this favourable fituation, in order to make 
one effort more in behalf of their friend. They addreffcd 
themfelves to Ifabella, and, after expreffmg fome furprife, that 
fhe, who had always been the munificent patronefs of gene¬ 
rous undertakings, fhould liefitate fo long to countenance the 
moft fplendid fcheme that had ever been propofed to any mo¬ 
narch, they rejfrefented to her, that Columbus was a man of a 
found underftanding and virtuous character, well qualified, by 
his experience in navigation, as well as his knowledge of 
geometry, to form juft ideas with refpe<ft to the ftrutfture of 
the globe and the fituatiop of its various regions; that, by of¬ 
fering to rifk his own life and fortune in the execution of his 
fcheme, he gave the moft fatisfying evidence bojLh of his inte¬ 
grity and hope of fuccefs; that the fum requifite for equipping 
f'uch an armament as he demanded was inconfiderable, and the 
advantages which might accrue from his undertaking were im- 
menfe; that he demanded no recompence for his invention and 
labour, but what was to arife from the countries which he 
fhould difeover; that, as it was worthy of her magnanimity to 
make this noble attempt to extend the fphere of human know¬ 
ledge, and to open an intercourfe with regions hitherto un¬ 
known, fo it would afford the higheft fatisfa£tion to her piety 
and zeal, after re-eftatyifhing the Chriftian faith in thofe pro¬ 
vinces 
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B °|,° K vinces of Spain from which it had been long banifhed, to dif- 
cover a new world, to which £he might communicate the light 
1492 ‘ and bleffmgs of divine truth; that if now (he did not decide 
inftantly, the opportunity would be loft irretrievably; that 
Columbus was on liis way to foreign countries, where fome 
prince, more fortunate or adventurous, would dofe with his 
propofals, and Spain would for 'ever bewail the fatal timidity 
which had excluded her from the glory and advantages that 
fhe had once in her power to have enjoyed. 

<. 

These forcible arguments, urged by perfons of fuch autho¬ 
rity, and at a juncture fo well chofen, produced the defired ef¬ 
fect. They difpelled all Ifabella’s doubts and fears j Ihe ordered 
•Columbus to be inftantly recalled, declared her refolution of 
employing him on his own terms, and regrettjng the low Hate 
of her finances, generoufly offered to pledge her own jewels, 
in order to raife as much money as would be needed in making 
preparations for the voyage. Santangel, in a tranfport of gra¬ 
titude, killed the queen’s hand, and in order to fave her from 
having recourfc to fuch a mortifying expedient for procuring 
money, engaged to advance immediately the fum that was 
requifite, 

The condi- Columbus had proceeded fome leagues on his journey, 
spreement* when the meffengcr from Ifabella overtook him. Upon re- 
wuu Spam, ceiving an account of the unexpc&cd revolution in his favour, 
he returned direCtly to Santa Fe, though fome remainder of 
diffidence Hill mingled itfelf with his joy. But the cordial re¬ 
ception which he met with from Ifabella, together with the 
near profpeCk of fetting out upon that voyage which had fo long 
been the objcCt of his thoughts and vftfhcs, foon effaced the 

• Herrera, dec, i. lib. i. c, 8. 
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remembrance of all that he had fuffered in Spain, during eight 
tedious years of felicitation and fufpenfe. The negotiation now 
went forward with'facility and difpatch, and a treaty or capi¬ 
tulation with Columbus was figned on the feventeenth of April, 
one thoufand four hundred and. ninety-two. The chief articles 
of it were, 1. Ferdinand and Ifabella, as fevereigns of the 
ocean* conftitnted Columbus their high admiral in all the Teas, 
iflands, and continents which fhould be dilcovered by his in- 
duftry; and ftipulated, that fye and his heirs for ever fhould 
enjoy this offiee, with the fame powers and prerogatives 
which belonged to the high admiral of Caftile, within the 
limits of his jurifdi&ion. 2. They appointed Columbus 
their viceroy'ln all the iflands and continents which he fhould 
difeover; but if, for the better adminiftration of affairs, it 
fhould hereafter* be neceflary to eftablifh a feparate governor 
in any of thofe countries, they authorifed Columbus to name 
three perfons, of whom they would chufe one for that office; 
and the dignity of viceroy, with all its immunities, was like- 
wife to be hereditary in the family of Columbus. 3. They 
granted to Columbus and his heirs for ever the tenth of the 
free profits accruing from the productions and commerce of the 
countries which he fhould difeover. 4. They declared, that if 
any controverfy or law-fuit fhall arife with refpedt to any mer¬ 
cantile tranfa&ion in the countries which fhould be difeovered, 
it fhould be determined by the foie authority of Columbus, or 
of judges to be appointed by him. 5. They permitted Columbus 
to advance one-eighth part of what fhould be expended in pre¬ 
paring for the expedition, and in carrying on commerce with 
the countries which he fhould difeover, and intitled him, in 
return, to an eighth part of the profit p . 

r Life of Columbus, 0*15. Herrera, dee. 1. lib. i. c. 9. 
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b o o K Though the name of Ferdinand appear® conjoined with that 
c, — of Ifabella in this tranfa&ion, his diftruft of Columbus was ft ill 
fo violent, that he refufed to take any part'in the enterprifc, as 
king of Aragon. As the whole expence of the expedition was 
to be defrayed by the crown of Caftile, Ifabella referved for her 
fubjcdts of that kingdom ah exclufive right to all the benefit 
which might redound from its fuccefs. 


The prepa¬ 
rations fbr his 
'Voyage. 


As foon as the treaty was figned, Ifabella, by her attention 
and activity in forwarding the preparations for- the voyage, 
endeavoured to make fome reparation to Columbus for the 
time which he had 16 ft in fruitlefs folicitation. By the twelfth 
of May, all that depended upon her was adjuftedl and Colum¬ 
bus waited on the king and queen, in order to receive their 
final inftru&ions. Every thing refpe&ing this deftination and 
conduct of the voyage, they committed implicitly to the difpofal 
of his prudence. But, that they might avoid giving any juft 
caufe of offence to the king of Portugal, they ftri&ly enjoined 
him not to approach near to the Portuguefe fettlemenis on the 
coatt of Guinea, nor in any of the other countries to which 
they claimed right as difeoverere. Ifabella had ordered the 
fliips, of which Columbus was to take the command, to be fit¬ 
ted out in the port of Palos, a fmall maritime town in the pro¬ 
vince of Andalufia. As the prior Juan Perez, to whom Co¬ 
lumbus bad already been fo much indebted, refided in the 
neighbourhood of this place, he, by the influence of that good 
ecclefiaftic, as well as by his own connection with the inha¬ 
bitants, not only railed among them what he wanted of the 
fum that he was bound by treaty to advance, but engaged 
feveral of them to accompany him in tine voyage. The chief 
of thefe afTociates were three brothers of the name of Pinzon, 

of 
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of confiderable wealth, and of great experience in naval af- B 
fairs, who were willinc: to hazard their lives and fortunes in u 
the enterprife. 

But, after all the endeavours and efforts of IfabelJa and 
Columbus, the armament was not fuitable either to the dignity 
of the nation by which it was eqtiipped, or to the importance of 
the fervice for which it was deftined. It confided of three vcf- 
fels only. The larged, a fhip of no confiderable burden, was 
commanded by^Columbus, as admiral, who gave it the name 
of Santa Maria , out of refpedt for the Bleffed Virgin, whom 
he honoured with fingular devotion. Of the fecond, called the 
Pint a > Martin Pinzon was captain, and his brother Francis pilot. 
The third, named the Nigna , was under the command of Vin¬ 
cent Yanez Pinzofi. Thefe two were light veflels, hardly 
fuperior in burden or force to large boats. This fquadron, if 
it merits that name, was victualed for twelve months, and had 
on board ninety men, modly failors, together with a few ad¬ 
venturers who followed the* fortune of Columbus, and fome 
gentlemen of Ifabella’s court, whom fhc appointed to accompany 
him. Though the expence of the undertaking was-one of the 
circumdances that cliicdy alarmed the court of Spain, and re¬ 
tarded fo long the negotiation with Columbus, the fum em¬ 
ployed in fitting out this fquadron did not exceed four thoufand 
pounds. 

As the art of {hipbuilding in the fifteenth century was ex¬ 
tremely rude, and the bulk and condru&ion of veflels were 
accommodated to the ihort and eafy voyages along the coad 
which they were accuftbmcd to perform, it is a proof of 
the courage as well as entarprifing genius of Columbus, that 
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he ventured, with a fleet fo unfit for a diftaat navigation, to 
explore unknown feas, where he had no chart to guide him,- 
no knowledge of the tides and currents, 'and no experience of 
the dangers to which he might be expofed. His eagernefs to 
accomplish the great defign which had fo long engroffed his: 
thoughts, made him overlook or difregard every circumftance 
that would have intimidated 'a mind lefs adventurous. He 
pufhed forward the preparations with fuch ardour, and was 
feconded fo effectually by the perfons to whom lfabella com¬ 
mitted the fuperintendence of this bufinefs/ that every thing 
was foon in readinefs for the voyage. But as Columbus was 
deeply impreffed with fentiments of religion, he would not fet 
out upon an expedition fo arduous, and of Which one great 
©bjeCl was to extend the knowledge of the Chriftian faith, 
without imploring publickly the guidance and protection of 
Heaven. With this view, he, together with all the perfons 
under liis command, marched in folemn proceflion to the mo- 
nailery of Kabida. After confefling their fins, and obtaining 
abfolution from them, they received the holy facrament from 
the hands of the prior, who joined his prayers to theirs for the 
fuccefs of an enterprise which he had fo zealoufly patronized. 

Next morning, being Friday the third day of Auguft, in 
the year one thoufand four hundred and ninety-two, Columbus 
fet fail, a little before fun-rife, in prefence of a vaft crowd of 
fpeCbators, who fent up their fupplications to Heaven for the 
profperous iffue of the voyage, which they wifhed, rather than 
expeCled. Columbus fleered direCtly for the Canary Iflands, 
and arrived there without any occurrences that would have de¬ 
fended notice on any other occafion. "‘But, in a voyage of fuch 
expectation and importance, every rircumftance was the objeCt 

of 
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of attention. The rudder of the Finta broke Ioofe, the day 
after they left the harbour, and that accident alarmed the crew, 
no lefs fuperftitious than unfkilful, as a certain omen of the 
unfortunate deftiny of the expedition. Even in the ifliort run 
to the Canaries, the (hips were found to be fo crazy and ill ap¬ 
pointed, as to be very improper for a navigation which was 
expe&ed to be both long and dangerous. Columbu9 refitted 
them, however, to the beft of his power, and having fupplied 
himfelf with frefh provisions, • he took his departure from 
Gomcra, one, of the m oft wcfterly of the Canary Iflands, on 
the fixth day of September. 

Here the voyage of difeovery may properly be faid to begin; 
for Columbus holding his courfe due weft, left immediately the 
ufual tradf of navigation, and ftretched into unfrequented and 
unknown Teas. The firft day, as it was very calm, he made 
but little way; but on the fecond, he loft fight of the Cana¬ 
ries; and many of the Tailors, dejected already and difmayed, 
when they contemplated the boldnefs of the undertaking, be¬ 
gan to beat their breafts, and to flied tears, as if they were 
never more to behold land. Columbus comforted them with 
a d urances of fuccefs, and the profpcS of vaft wealth, in thofe 
opulent regions whither he was condu&ing them. This early 
difeovery of the fpirit of his followers taught Columbus, that 
he tnuft prepare to ftruggle, not only with the unavoidable dif¬ 
ficulties which might be expected from the nature of his under¬ 
taking, but with ftich as were likely to arife from the ignorance 
and timidity of the people under his command; and he per¬ 
ceived that the art of gqyerning the minds of men would be no 
lefs requifite for accompli thing the difcoverics which he had in 
view, than naval {kill and an enterprifing courage. Happily 
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for himfelf, and for the country by which he was employed, 
he joined to die ardent temper and inventive genius of a pro¬ 
jector, virtues of another fpecies, which are rlrely united with 
them. He poflefled a thorough knowledge of mankind, an 
infmuating addrefs,* a patient perfeverance in executing any 
plan, the perfect government of his own paffions, and the ta¬ 
lent of acquiring the direction of thofe of other men. AH thefe 
qualities, which formed him for command, were accompanied 
with that fuperior knowledge of hie profeffion, which begets 
confidence in times of difficulty and danger. To unfkilful 
Spanilh failors, accufiomed only to coafting voyages in the 
Mediterranean, the maritime fcience of Columbus, the fruit of 
thirty years experience, improved by an acquaintance with all 
the inventions of the Portuguefe, appeared immenfe. As foon, 
as they put to fea, he regulated every thing by his foie autho¬ 
rity; he fuperintended the execution of every order ; and al¬ 
lowing himfelf only a few hours for fleep, he was at all other 
times upon deck. As his courfe lay through feas which had 
not formerly been vifited, the fcJunding-line, or inftruments 
for obfervation, were continually in his hands. After the ex¬ 
ample of the Portuguefe difeoverers, he attended to the motion 
of tides and currents, watched the flight of birds, the appear¬ 
ance of fifties, of fea-weeds, and of every thing that floated on 
the waves, and entered every occurrence, with a minute exa&- 
nefs, in the journal which he kept. As the length of the 
voyage Could not fail of alarming failors habituated only to- 
fliort excurfions, Columbus endeavoured to conceal from them 
the real progrefs which they made. With this view, though they 
run eighteen leagues on the fecond day after they left Gomera* 
he gave out that they had advanced only fifteen, and he uni¬ 
formly employed the fame artifice 6f reckoning fhort during 

the 
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the whole voyage. By the fourteenth of September the fleet 
was above two hundred leagues to the weft of the Canary Ifles, 
at a greater diftance from land than any Spaniard had been 
before that time. There they were ftruck with an appearance 
no lefs aftonifhing than it was. new. They obferved, that the 
magnetic needle, in their edmpafles, did not point exa&ly to 
the polar ftar, but varied a degree towards the weft; and as 
they prpceeded, this variation increafed. This appearance, 
which is now.familiar, though.it ftill remains one of the my Ae¬ 
ries of nature, *into the caufe of which the fagacity of man 
hath not been able to penetrate, filled the companions of Co¬ 
lumbus with terror. They were now in a boundlefs unknown 
ocean, far from the ufual courfe of navigation ; nature itfelf 
feemed to be altered, and the only guide which they had left 
was about to fail them. Columbus, with no lefs quicknefs 
than ingenuity, invented a reafon for this appearance, which, 
though it did not fatisfy himfelf, feemed fo plaufible to them, 
as difpelled their fears, or filenced their murmurs. 

He ftill continued to fleer due weft, nearly in the fame lati¬ 
tude with the Canary Iflands. In this courfe he. came within 
the fphere of the trade wind, which blows invariably from caft 
to weft, between the tropics and a few degrees beyond them. 
He advanced before this fteady gale with fuch uniform rapidity, 
that it was feldom neceflary to fhift a fail. When about four 
hundred leagues to the weft of the Canaries, he found the fea 
fo covered with weeds, that it had a refemblance to a meadow 
of yaft extent j and in fume places they were fo thick!*, as to 
retard the motion of the vefltls. This ftrange appearance oc- 
cafioned new alarm ahd dil’quiet. The Tailors imagined that 
they were now arrived a* tire utmoft boundary of the navigable 
z ocean £ 
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ocean; that thefe floating weeds would obftru& their farther 
progrefs, and concealed dangerous rocks, or fome large traS 
of land, which had funk, they knew not how, in that place. 
Columbus endeavoured to perfuade them, that the appearance 
which had alarmed,' ought rather to have encouraged them, 
and was to be confidered as a fign of approaching land. At 
the fame time, a brifk gale arofe, and carried them forward. 
Several birds were feen hovering about the fhip % and direct¬ 
ing their flight towards the weft. The defponding crew re¬ 
fumed fome degree of fpirit, and began to entertain frefh 
hopes. 

r 

There in- Upon the ftrft of O&ober they were, according to the ad- 
miral's reckoning, feven hundred and feventy leagues to the 
weft of the Canaries, but left his men fhould be intimidated by 
the prodigious length of the navigation, lie gave out that they 
had proceeded only five hundred and eighty-four leagues ; and, 
fortunately for Columbus, neither his own pilot, nor thofe of 
the other fhips, had fkill fufficient ‘‘to correct this error, and 
difeover the deceit. They had now been above three weeks at 
fea; they hall proceeded far beyond what former navigators 
had attempted or deemed pofiible; all their prognoftics of difeo- 
very, drawn from the flight of birds and other circumftances, 
had proved fallacious; the appearances of land, with which 
their own credulity or the artifice of their commander had from 
time to time flattered and amufed them, had been altogether 
illufive, and their profpeCt of fucccfs feemed now to be as dtf- 
tant as ever. Thefe reflections occurred often to men, who 
had no other object or occupation, than to reafon and difeourfe 
concerning the intention and circumftances of their expedition. 
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They made impreffion, at firft, upon the ignorant and timid, 
and extending, by degrees, to fuch as were better informed 
or more refolute, the contagion fpread at length from fliip to 
iliip. From fecret whifpers and murmurings, they proceeded 
to open cabals and public complaints. They taxed their fove- 
rcign with inconfiderate credulity, in paying fuch regard to the 
Tain promifes and rafh conje&tircs of an indigent foreigner, as 
to hazard the lives of lo many of her own fubje&s, in profe- 
cuting a* chimerical fcheme. They affirmed that they had fully 
performed the'ir»duty, by venturing fo far in an unknown and 
hopelefs courfe, and could incur no blame for refufing, at laft, 
to follow a defperate adventurer to certain deilruftion. They 
contended, that it was neceflary to think of returning to Spain, 
while their crazy veflels were Hill in a condition to keep the 
fca, but expreffed their fears that the attempt would prove vain, 
as the wind, which had hitherto been fo favourable to their 
courfe, mult render it impoffible to fail in the oppofitc dire&ion. 
All agreed that Columbus Ihould be compelled by force to adopt 
a meafure on which their common fafety depended. Some of 
the more audacious propofed, as the molt expeditious and cer¬ 
tain method for getting rid at once of his remonftrances, to 
throw him into the fea, being perfuaded that, upon their return 
to Spain, the death of an unfuccefsful projector would excite 
little concern, and be inquired into with no curiofity. 

Columbus was fully fenfible of his perilous fituation. He 
had obferved, with great concern, the fatal operation of igno¬ 
rance and of fear in producing difaffe&ion among his crew* and 
law that it was now ready to burft out into open mutiny. He 
retained, however, parfeft prefence of mind. He affic&ed to 
feem ignorant of their machinations. Notwithllanding the 
3 , agitation. 
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B ° ri 0 K agitation and folicitude of his own mind, he appeared with & 

■ . ' cheerful countenance, like a man fatisfied with the prog refs 

149 which he had made, and confident of fuceefs. Sometimes he 
employed all the arts of infinuation to foothe his men. Some¬ 
times he endeavoured to work upon their ambition or avarice, 
by magnificent defcriptions of the fame and wealth which they 
were about to acquire. On other occafions, he a {Turned a tone 
of authority, and threatened them with vengeance from their 
fovereign, if, by their daftardly behaviour, they fhould defeat 
this noble effort to promote the glory of God, and to exalt the 
Spaniih name above that of every other nation. Even with 
feditious Tailors, the words of a man whom they had been ac« 
cuftomed to reverence, were weighty and perfuafive. They 
not only reftrained them from thofe violent exccfTes, which 
they meditated, but prevailed with them to accompany their 
admiral for fome time longer. 


Their fear# 
return. 


Danger of a 
mutiny. 


A a they proceeded, the indications of approaching land 
Teemed to be more certain, and excited hope in proportion. 
The birds began to appear in flocks, making towards the 
fouth-weft. £olumbus, in imitation of the Portuguefe navi¬ 
gators, who had been guided, in feveral of their difcoverics, by 

the motion of birds, altered his courfe from due weft towards 

«... 

that quarter whither they pointed their, flight. But, after 
holding on for feveral days in this new direction, without any 
better fuccefs than formerly, having feen no object, during 
thirty days, but the fea and the Iky, their hopes fubfided 
fafter than they had rifen j their fears revived with additional 
force; impatience, rage, and defpair, appeared in every coun¬ 
tenance. All fenfe of fubordination was loft: the officers, who 
had hitherto concurred with Columbus in opinion, and fup- 

ported 
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ported his authority, now took part with the men ; they af- 
iembled tumultuoufly on the deck, expoftulated with their com¬ 
mander* mingled threats with their expoftulations, and re¬ 
quired him inftantly to tack about and return to Europe. Co¬ 
lumbus perceived that it would be of no 3vail to have recourfe 
to any of his former arts, vdiich having been tried fo often, 
had loft their effc&s; and that it was impoflible to rekindle 
any zeal for the fuccefs of the enterprife among men, in whofe 
breads fear had extinguifhed every generous lentiment. lie 
faw that it was rto lefs vain to think of employing either gentle 
or fevere raeafures, to quell a mutiny fo general and fo violent. 
It was necefiary, on all thefe accounts, to fcothe paflions which 
he could no‘longer command, and to give way to a tor¬ 
rent too impetuous to be checked. He promifed folcmnly to 
his men that Inf would comply with their requeft, provided 
they would accompany him, and obey his commands for three 
days longer, and if, during that time, land were not difeo- 
vered, he would then abandon the enterpriie, and direct his 
courfe towards Spain r . 


Enraged as the Tailors were, and impatient l*> turn their 
faces again towards their native country, this propofition did 
not appear to them unreafonable. Nor did Columbus hazard 
much in confining himfelf to a term fo fliort. The prefages 
of dilcovering land were now fo numerous and promifing, that 
he deemed them infallible. For fomc days the founding line 
reached the bottom, and the foil which it brought up indicated 
land to be at no great difiance. The flocks of birds increafal, 
and were coropofcd not only of fea fowl, but of fuch laud 

* Oviedo, Hiil. jp. Ramuf, vol, iii, p. 81 , E» 
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B ° Jt ° K birds as could not be fuppofed to fly far from the fliore. 

v_The crew of the Pinta obferved a cane floating, which feemed 

to have been newly cut, and likewife a piece of timber artifi¬ 
cially carved. The Tailors aboard the Nigna took up the branch 
of a tree with red berries, perfectly frefli. The clouds around 
the fctting fun affumed a new appearancej the air was more 
mild and warm, and, during night, the wind became unequal 
and variable. From all thefe fymptoms, Columbus was fo con¬ 
fident of being near land, that on the evening of the eleventh 
of O&ober, after public prayers for fuccefs, he ordered the 
fails to be furled, and the ihips to lie by, keeping ftridt watch, 
left they fhauld be driven alhore in the night* During this- 
interval of fufpence and expectation, no man {hut his eyes, 
all kept upon deck, gazing intently towards that quarter 
where they expe&ed to diicover the land, which had been fo 
long the obje& of their wiihes. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus, {landing on 
the forecaftle, obferved a light at u a diftance, and privately 
pointed it out to Pedro Guttierez, a page of the queen’s ward¬ 
robe. Guttierez perceived it, and calling, to Salcedo, comptroller 
of the fleet, all three faw it in motion, as if it were carried 
from place to place. A little after midnight, the joyful found 
of land) land , was heard from the Pinta, which kept always 
a head of the other {hips. But, having been fo often deceived 
by fallacious appearances, they were now become flow of be¬ 
lief, and waited, in all the anguilh of uncertainty and impa¬ 
tience, for the return of day. As foon as morning dawned,, 
their doubts and fears were difpelled, they beheld an ifland 
about two leagues to the north, whofe flat and verdant fields,, 
well ftored with wood, and watered wjth many rivulets, pre- 
% fented 
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fented to them the afpe& of a delightful country. The crew 11 0 0 k 

of the Pinta inftantly began the Te Deum , as a hymn of thankf- '->— 

giving to God, and were joined by thofe of the other (hips, 
with tears of joy and tranfports of congratulation. This office 
of gratitude to Heaven was followed by an ad of juft ice to their 
commander. They threw themfelves at the feet of Columbus, 
with feelings of felf-condemnation mingled with reverence. 

They implored him to pardon their ignppnce, incredulity, and 
infolence, whi.ch had created him fo much unneceflary difquiet, 
and had fo often *obftruded the profecution of his well-concerted 
plan j and palling, in the warmth of their admiration, from 
one extreme to another, they now pronounced the man, whom 
they had fo lately reviled and threatened, to be a perfon infpir- 
ed by Heaven with fagacity and fortitude more than human, 
in order to accomplilh a defign, fo far beyond the ideas and 
conception of all former ages. 


As foon as the fun arofe, all the boats were manned and 
armed. They rowed towards the iftand with their colours dif- 
played, warlike mufic, and other martial pomp; and as they 
approached the coaft, they faw it covered with a Multitude of 
people, whom the novelty of the fpe&acle had drawn together, 
and whofe attitudes and gefturcs expreflfed wonder and aftonifii- 
ment at the ftrange objeds which prefented themfelves to their 
view. Columbus was the firft European who fet foot in the 
New World which he had difeovered. He landed inarichdrefs, 
and with a naked fword in his hand. His men followed, and 
kncaling down, they all kiffed the ground which they had fo 
long deft red to fee. They next ereded a crucifix, and pro- 
ftrating themfelves before it, returned thanks to God for con- 
duding their voyage to ftich an happy iflue. They then took 
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13 ® f ° K folemn poffeffion of the country for the crown of Caftite and* 
Leon, with all the formalities which the Portuguefe were ac- 
cuftomed. to obferve in ads of this kind, in. their new difeo* 
verics s , 

Thir mutual The Spaniards, while thus employed, were furrouaded by 

aflouilJiiDcnt. - . , », . r . ... 

many of the natives, who gazed, m blent admiration, upon, 
adions which they could not comprehend, and of which they 
did not forefee the confcquencc?. The drefs of the Spaniards* 
the whitenefs of their (kins, their beards, their arms, appeared 
flrange and furprifing. The vaft machines in which they had 
t.ravcrfed the ocean, that feemed to move upon the waters with 
wings, and uttered a dreadful found refembling* thunder, ac¬ 
companied with lightning and fmoke, druck them with fuck, 
terror, that they began to refped their new guefts as a fuperior 
order of beings, and concluded that they were children of the. 
Sun, who had defeended to viflt the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly lefs amazed at the feene. now 
before them. Every herb, and flirub, and tree, was different 
from thofe which flouriflied in Europe. The foil feemed to be 
rich, but bore few marks of cultivation. The climate, even 
to Spaniards, felt warm, though extremely delightful. The 
inhabitants appeared in the fimple innocence of nature, en¬ 
tirely naked. Their black hair, long and uncurled, floated, 
upon their fhoulders, or was bound in treffes around their 
heads. They had no beards, and every part of their bodies 
was perfedly fmootb. Their complexion was of a dufky cop¬ 
per colour, their features Angular, rather than difagreeable,. 
their afped gentle and timid. Though not tall, they were 

■ Life of Columbus, c. t:, 23. Herrera, dec, j. lib, i. c. 13. 
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-well fhaped, and a&ive. Their faces, and other parts of their 
body, were fantaftically painted with glaring colours. They 
were Ihy at firft through fear, but foon became familiar with 
the Spaniards, and with tranfports of joy received from them 
hawks-bells, glafs beads, and other baubles, in return for 
which they gave fueh provafitans as they had, and fame 
cotton yarn, the only commodity of value that they could 
produce. Towards evening, Columbus returned to his (hips, 
accompanied by many of the jflanders in their boats, which 
they called cagcrt, and though rudely formed out of the trunk 
of a fmgle tree, they rowed them with furprifing dexterity. 
Thus, in the firft interview between the irfhabitants of the old 
and new worlds, every thing was conducted amicably, and to 
their mutual fatisfa&ion. The former, enlightened and am¬ 
bitious, formed already vaft ideas with refped to the advantages 
which they might derive from thofe regions that began to open 
to their view. The latter, firnple and undifeerning, had no 
forefight of the calamities and defolation which were now ap¬ 
proaching their country. 

Columbus, who now aflumed the title and ^authority of 
admiral and viceroy, called the ifiand which he had difeovered 
San Salvador. It is better known by the name of Guanahani-, 
which the natives gave to it, and is one of that large duller 
of illands called the Lucaya or Bahama illes. It is lituated 
above three thoufand miles to the weft of Gomera, from which 
the fquadron took its departure, and only four degrees to the 
fouth of it; fo little had Columbus deviated from the wefterly 
courfe, which he had chofcn as the moft proper. 

Columbus employed the next day in vifiting the coafts of 
.the ifland; and from the univerfal poverty of the inhabitants, 

he 
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he perceived that this was not the rich country for which he 
fought. But, conformably to his theory concerning the dif- 
covery of thofe regions of Alia which flretched towards the eaft, 
he concluded that San Salvador was one of the ifles which 
geographers defcribed as lituated in the vaft ocean adjacent to 
India Having obferved that itioft of the people whom he 
had feen wore fmall plates of gold, by way of ornament, in 
their noftrils, he eagerly inquired where they got that precious 
metal. They pointed towards the fouth, and made him com¬ 
prehend by ligns, that gold abounded in countries lituated in 
that quarter. Thither he immediately determined to dired his 
courfe, in full confidence of finding there thofe opulent region# 
which had been the objed of his voyage, and Would be a re* 
compence for all his toils and dangers. He took along with 
him feven of the natives of San Salvador, that, by acquiring 
the Spanifli language, they might ferve as guides and inter¬ 
preters ; and thofe innocent people confidered it as a mark of 
diftindion when they were feleded to accompany him. 

He faw feveral iflands, and touched at three of the largeft, 
on which he bellowed the names of St. Mary of the Conception, 
Fernandma, and Ifabella. But as their foil, produdions, and 
inhabitants, nearly refembled thofe of San Salvador, he made 
no Hay in any of them. He inquired every where for 
gold, and received uniformly for anfwer, that it was brought 
from the fouth. He followed that courfe, and foon difco- 
vered a country of vaft extent, not perfedly level, like 
thofe which he had already vifited, but lo diverfified with 
riling grounds, hills, rivers, woods, and plains, that he was 
uncertain whether it might prove an ifiand, or part of the con- 

i ■ 
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tinrnt. The natives of San Salvador, whom he had on board* 
called it Cuba; Columbus gave it the name of Juanna. He 
entered the mouth of a large river with his fquadron, and all 
the inhabitants fled to the mountains as he approached the fhore. 
But as he refolved to careen his fhips in thqt place, he lent fome 
Spaniards, together with one pffthe people of San Salvador, to 
view the interior parts of the country. They, having advanced 
above fixty miles from the fhore, reported, .upon their return, 
that the foil was richer and more cultivated than any they 
had hitherto dif^overed; that,* befides many fcattered cot¬ 
tages, they had found one village, containing above a thou- 
fand inhabitants; that the people, though naked, feemed to be 
more intelligent than tliofe of San Salvador, but had treated 
them with the fame refpe&ful attention, killing their feet, and 
honouring them as facred beings allied to Heaven; that they 
had given them to eat a certain root, the tafte of. which refem- 
bled roafted chefnuts, and likewife a lingular lpecics of com 
called maize, which, cither when roafted whole or ground into 
meal, was abundantly palatable; that there feemed to be no 
four-footed animals in the country, but a fpecies of dogs, which 
could not bark, and a creature refembling a rabbit, but of a 
much fmaller fize; that they had obferved fome ornaments of 
gold among the people, but of no great value u . 

These meflengers had prevailed with fome of the natives to 
accompany them, who informed Columbus, that the gold of 
which they made their ornaments was found in Cubanaean. By 
this word they meant the middle or inland part of Cuba ; but 
Columbus, being ignorant of their language, as well as unac- 
cullomed to their pronunciation, and his thoughts running con- 

* Life of Columbia*, c. 24—«e8. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 14. 
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tinually upon his own theory concerning the difeovery of the 
Eaft Indies, he was led, by the refemblance of found, to fup- 
pofe that they fpoke of the G-reat Khan, zmd imagined that the 
opulent kingdom of Cathay , deferibed by Marco Polo, Was not 
very remote. This induced him to employ fome time in view¬ 
ing the country. He vlfited aimoft every harbour, from Porto 
del Principe, on the north coaft of Cuba, to the callern extre¬ 
mity of the ifland j but, though delighted with the beauty of 
the feenes, which every where prefented themlclves, and 
amazed at the luxuriant fertility of the foil, both which, from 
their novelty, made a more lively impreffion upon his imagi¬ 
nation *, he did not find gold in fuch quantity as was fufficient 
to fatisfy either the avarice of his followers, or the expectations 
of the court to which he was to return. The natives, as much 
aftonidied at his eagernefs in quell of gold,*- as the Europeans 
were at their ignorance and fimplicity, pointed towards the call, 
where an ifland which they called Hayti was fituated, in wliich 
that metal was more abundant than among them. Columbus or¬ 
dered his fquadron to bend its courfp thither ; but Martin Alonfo 
Pinzon, impatient to be the firft who Ihould take poflellion of 
the treafures which this country was fuppofed to contain, quit¬ 
ted his companions, regardlcfs of all the admiral’s fignals to 
flacken fail, until they Ihould come up with him. 

Columbus, retarded by contrary winds, did not reach 
Hayti till the fixth of December. He called the port where 
he firft touched St. Nicholas, and the ifland it'fclf Efpagnola, 
in honour of the kingdom by which he was employed; and if 
is the only country, of thofe he had yet difeovered, which has 
retained the name that he gave it. As he could neither meet 

* See NOTE XFV. 
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with the Pinta, nor have any intercourfe with the inhabitants, 
who fled in great confirmation towards the woods, he foon v 
quitted St. Nicholas, 'and failing along the northern coaft of the 
ifiand, he entered another harbour, which he called Concep¬ 
tion. Here he was more fortunate; his people overtook 
a woman who was flying them, and after treating 

her with great kindnef9, difmiflcd her with a prefent of 
fuch toys as they knew were mod valued in tliofc countries. 
The defeription which (he gav® to her countrymen of the hu¬ 
manity and wpnflerful qualities of the ftrangers; their admira¬ 
tion of the trinkets, which flic (hewed with exultation; and 
their eagernefs to participate of the fame favours; removed all 
their fears, and induced many of them to repair to the harbour. 
The flrange objects which they beheld, and the baubles which 
Columbus beftowed upon them, amply gratified their curiofity 
and their wifhes. They nearly refembled the people of Guana- 
liani and Cuba. They were naked like them, ignorant, and 
Ample; and feemed to be equally unacquainted with all the 
arts which appear mod ntfteflary in polilhed focieties; but 
they were gentle, credulous, and timid, to a degree which 
rendered it cafy to acquire the afeendant over thcift, efpecially 
as their exceflive admiration led them into the fame error 
with the people of the other iflands, in believing the Spa¬ 
niards to be more than mortals, and defeended immediately 
from Heaven. They poflefled gold in greater abundance 
than their neighbours, which they readily exchanged for 
bells, beads, or pins; and, in this unequal traffic, both 
parties were highly plcafed, each confidering thetnfelves as 
gainers by the tranfa&ion. Here Columbus was vifited by a 
prince or cazique of the country. He appeared with all the 
pomp known among a Ample people, being carried in a fort 
Vol. I. O of 
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: of palanquin upon the Ihouldcrs of four men, and attended by 
j many of his fubjeCts, who fervcd him with great refpeCfc, 
His deportment was grave and ftately, very referved towards 
his own people, but with Columbus and the Spaniards ex¬ 
tremely courteous. He gave the admiral fome thin plates of 
gold, and a girdle of curious vfoikmanlhip, receiving in return 
prefents of fmall value, but highly acceptable to him y . 

Columbus, Hill intent on difeovering the mines which 
yielded gold, continued to interrogate all the natives with whom 
he had any intcrcourfe concerning their fituation. They con¬ 
curred in pointing, out a mountainous country, which they 
called Cibao , at fome diftance from the fea, and farther towards 
the eaft. Struck with this found, which appeared to him the 
fame with Cipango y the name by which Marco Polo, and 
other travellers to the eaft, diftinguilhed the i Hands of Japan, 
he no longer doubted with refpeCt to the vicinity of the coun¬ 
tries which he had difeovered to the remote parts of Afia; and, 
in full expectation of reaching fpon thofc regions which had 
been the objedt of his voyage, he directed his courfe towards the 
eaft. He put into a commodious harbour, which he called St. 
Thomas, and found that diftriCt to be under the government of 
a powerful cazique, named Guacanahari, who, as he after¬ 
wards learned, was one of the live fovereigns among whom the- 
whole iftand was divided. He immediately fent mefiengers to 
Columbus, who, in his name, delivered to him the prefent of a 
malk curiouHy falliioned, with the ears, nofe, and mouth of 
beaten gold, and invited him to the place of his reiidence, near 
the harbour now called Cape Francois, fome leagues towards 
the eaft. Columbus difpatched fome of his officers to vifit this 
prince, who, as lie behaved with greater dignity, feemed to 

y Life of Columbut, c. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 15, &c. 
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claim more attention. They returned, with fuch favourable 
accounts both of the country and of the people, as made Co¬ 
lumbus impatient for. that interview with Guacanahari to which 
he had been invited. 

He failed for this purpofefrlun St. Thomas, on the twenty- one ofh.i 
fourth of December, with a fair wind, and the fea perfectly lotl ' 
calm ; and as, amidft the multiplicity of his occupations, he 
had not Ihut his eyes for two days, he retired at midnight, in 
order to take fome repofc, having committed the helm to the 
pilot, with ftri£l injundlions not to quit it for a moment. The 
pilot, dreading no danger, carelefsly left Abe helm to an un¬ 
experienced cabin-boy, and the fhip, carried away by a current, 
was daflied againft a rock. The violence of the fhock awakened 
Columbus. He fan up to the deck. There, all was confufion 
and defpair. He alone retained prefence of mind. He ordered 
fome of the failors to take a boat, and carry out an anchor 
aftern j but, inftead of obeying, they made off towards the 
N’gna, which was about half a league diftant. He then com¬ 
manded the mails to be cut down, in order to lighten the fliip; 
but all his endeavours were too late; the vcflfel opened near the 
keel, and filled fo fall with water, that its lofs was inevitable. 

The finoothnefs of the fea, and the timely aflillance of boats 
from theNigna, enabled the crew to fave their lives. As foon as 
the iflanders heard of this difafler, they crowded to the fhore, 
with their prince Guacanahari at their head. Inftead of taking 
advantage of the diftrefs in which they beheld the Spaniards, 
to attempt any thing to their detriment, they lamented their 
misfortune with tears of fincere condolance. Not fatisfied with 
this unavailing expreffion of their fympathy, they put to fea 
a vaft number of canqps, and, under the direction of the 
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Spaniards, aflifted in faving whatever could be got out of ttyr 
wreck; and by the united labour of fo many hands, almoft 
every thing of value was carried afhore. .As faft as the goods 
were landed, Guacanahari in perfon took charge of them. By 
his orders, they were all depofited in one place, and armed 
centinels were ported, who kej^t t the multitude at a diftance, 
in order to prevent them not 1 only from embezzling, but 
from infpe&ing too curioufly what belonged to their guefts *. 
Next morning this prince vifited Columbus, who was now on 
board the Nigna, and endeavoured to confole him for his lofs* 
by offering all that he poffefTcd to repair it \ 


Diftrcfsof The condition of Columbus was fiich, that he flood in need 
Coiumutti. of confolation. He had hitherto procured no intelligence of 
the Pinta, and no longer doubted but that his-treacherous aflb- 
ciate had fet fail for Europe, that he might have the merit of 
carrying the firft tidings of the extraordinary difcovcries which 
they had. made, and might fo far pre-occupy the ear of their fo- 
vereign, as to rob him of the glory and reward to which he was 
juftly infilled. There remained but one veffel, and that the 
imalleft and tnoft crazy of the fquadron, to traverfc fuch a vaft 
ocean, and carry fo many men back to Europe; Each of thofe 
circumflances was alarming, and filled the mind of Columbus 
with the ulmoft folicitude. His defire of overtaking Pinzon, 
and of effacing the unfavourable impreffions which his mifre- 
prefentations might make in Spain, made it neceffary to return 
kave a pait thither without delay. The difficulty of taking fuch a number 
ihetfancir >D of perfons aboard the Nigna, confirmed him in an opinion, which 
the fertility of the country, and the gentle temper of the people* 
had already induced him t-o form. He ftfolv'ed to leave a part 

A Sec NOTE XV. * llcrrci^, dcp.. i.Ub.i c. 18. 
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of his crew in the ifland, that, by refiding there, they might 
teafn the language of the natives, ftudy their difpofition, exa¬ 
mine the nature of the country, fearch for mines, prepare for 
the commodious fettlement of the colony, with which he pro- 
pofed to return, and thus feeure*and facilitate the acquifition of 
thofe advantages which he expedfted from his difcoveries. When 
he mentioned this to his men, all approved of the defign; and 
from impatience under the fatigue of a long voyage, from the 
levity natural .to failors, or frflm the hopes of a mailing vaft 
■wealth in a country which afforded fuch promifing fpecimens 
of its riches, many offered voluntarily to be among the num¬ 
ber of thofe who fhould remain. 

Nothing was now wanting towards the execution of this 
fcheme, but to obtain the confent of Guanacahari; and his Gn- 
lufpicious fimplicity foon prefented to the admiral a favourable 
opportunity of propofing it. Columbus having, in the heft 
manner he could, by broken words and figus, expreffed fome 
curiofity to know the caufe tohich had moved the iflanders to 
fly with fuch precipitation upon the approach of his (hips, he 
informed him that the country was much infefted by the in- 
eurflons of certain people, whom he called Carribeans, who 
inhabited feveral iflands to the fouth caft. Thefe he deferibed 
as a fierce and warlike race of men, who delighted in blood, 
and devoured the flefli of the prifoners who were fo unhappy 
as to fall into their hands; and as upon the firft appearance.of 
the Spaniards, they were fuppofed to be Carribeans, whom the 
natives, however numerous, durft not face in battle, they had 
recourfe to their ufual qjethod of fecuring their fafety, by fly¬ 
ing into the thickeft and moft impenetrable woods, Guaca- 
nahari, while fpcaking 61 ' thofe dreadful invaders, dil'covcrcd 
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B °u° K fymptaras of terror, as well as fuch confcioufnefs, of the 

v-— J -—' inability of his own people to tefifl them, as led Columbus to 
' r)Z ' conclude that he would not be alarmed *at the proportion of 
any fcheme which afforded him the profpedk of an additional 

fecurity again(l their attacks. , He infkntfy offered him the 

^ fc 

affiflance of the Spaniards to rtf pel his enemies ; he engaged to 
take him and his people under the prote&ion of the powerful 
monarch whom he ferved, and offered to leave in the ifland 
fiich a number of his men, as should be fuificiept, not only to 
defend the inhabitants from future incurfionsi but to avenge 
their paft wrongs. 

f 

Build* a fort. The credulous prince elofed eagerly with the propofal, and 
thought liimfelf already fafe under the patfonage of beings 
fprfing from Heaven, and fuperior in power to mortal men. 
The ground was marked out for a fmall fort, which Columbus 
called Novidad, becaufe he had landed there on Chriftmas day. 

A deep ditch was drawn around it. The ramparts were forti¬ 
fied with pallifades, and the great guns, faved out of the ad¬ 
miral’s fhip, were planted upon them. In ten days the work 
was finifhed; that fimple race of men labouring with incon- 
fiderate afliduity in erecting this firft monument of their 
own fervitude. During this time Columbus, by his carefles 
and liberality, laboured to increafe the high opinion which the 
natives entertained of the Spaniards. But while he endea¬ 
voured to infpire them with confidence in their difpofition to 
do good, he wifhed likewife to give them fome ftriking idea of 
their power to punifh and deftroy fuch as were the obje&s of 
their jufl indignation. With this view* in prefence of a vaft 
aflembly, he drew up his men in order of battle, and made an 
oftentatious but innocent difplay of the fharpnefs of the Spanifh 
4 fwords, 
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fwords, of the force of their Fpears, arid the operation of their 
crofs-bows. Thefe rude people, Grangers to the ufe of iron, 

‘and unacquainted with any hoftile weapons, but arrows of 
reed: pointed with the bones of filhes, wooden iwords , and 
javelins hardened in the fire, wondered ahd trembled . Before 
this furprife or fear had time/to abate, he ordered the great 
guns to be fired. The hidden explolion ftruck them with fuch 
terror, tfiat they fell flat to the ground, covering their faces 
with their hands; and when they beheld the aftonifhing effed 
of the bullets, tficy concluded that it was impoffible to refill 
men, who had the command of fuch deftru&ive inftruments, 
and who came .armed with thunder and lightning againft their 
enemies. 

9 

After giving fuch impreflions both of the beneficence and His initrue- 
power of the Spaniards, as might have rendered it eaf'y to pre- heTdt’iu ic!" 
ierve an afeendant over the minds of the natives, Columbus 
appointed thirty-eight of his people to remain in the ifland. 

He emrufted the commands thefe to Diego de Arada* a gen¬ 
tleman of Cordova, inverting him with the fame powers which 
he himfelf had received from their Catholic Majcflies; and 
furniflied him with every thing requifite for the fubfiflcnce or 
defence of this infant colony. He rtridlly enjoined them to 
maintain concord among tliemfelves, to yield an unreferved 
obedience to their commander, to avoid giving offence to the 
natives by any violence or exadtion, to cultivate the friendihip 
of Guacanahari, but not to put thcmlelves in his power by 
flraggling in fmall parties, or marching too far from the fort. 

He promifed to reviftf them foon, with fuch a reinforcement 
of ftrength as might enable them to take full pofleflion of the 
country, and to reap all* the fruits of their diicoveries. In the 

.mean- 
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mean time, he engaged to mention their name* to the king 
and queen, and to place their merit and fervices in the moft 
advantageous light 

Having thus taken every precaution for the fecurity 
of the Colony, he left Nav^iad on the fourth of Janu¬ 
ary, one thoufand four hundred and ninety-three, and fleer¬ 
ing towards the call, difeovered, and gave names to mod 
of the harbours on the northern coaft of the ifland. On the 
fixth, he deferied the Pinta, and foon came up w t ith her, after 
a reparation of more than fix weeks. Pinzon endeavoured to 
juftify tiis conduct, by pretending that he had been driven from 
his courfe by flrefs of weather, and prevented from returning 

•' i 

by contrary winds. The admiral, though no flranger to his 
perfidious intentions, or the frivolity as well as falfehood of 
•what he urged in his defence, was fo fenfible that this was not 
a proper time for venturing upon any high ftrain of authority, 
and felt fuch %tisfa£lion in this junction with his contort, 
which delivered him from many, difquieting apprehenfions, 
that lame as Pinzon’s apology was, he admitted of it without 
difficulty, aqd reftorififd him to favour. During his abfence 
from the admiral, Pinzon had vifited feveral harbours in the 
ifland, had acquired fome gold by trafficking with the natives, 
but had made no difeovery of any importance. 

From the condition of his fhips, as well as the temper of his 
men, Columbus now found it neceflary to haften his return to 
Europe. The former, having fuffered much during a voyage 
of fuch unufual duration, were extremely leaky. The latter 

f 

b Oviedo ap. Ramufio, iii. p. 8.. E. Hbircra, dec. i. lib. 1 . c. so. life of Co¬ 
lumbus, c. 34. 
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exprsffed the utmoft impatience to revifit their native country, 
from which they had been fo long abfent, and where they had 
things fo wonderful *and unheard-of to relate. Accordingly, 
on the fixteenth of January, he directed his courfc towards the 
north-eaft, and foon loft fight of land. He had on board fomc 
of the natives, whom he had, taken from the different iflands 
which he dil'covered; and befidcs the gold, which was the 
chief object of refearch, he had collcded fpecimens of all the 
produdidns which were likely to become fubjeds of commerce 
in the fcveral'countries, as well as many unknown birds, 
and other natural curiofitics, which might attrad the attention 
and excite the wonder of the people. The voyage war pro- 
fperous to the.fourteenth of February, and they had advanced 
near five hundred leagues acrofs the Atlantic Ocean, when the 
wind began to rife* and continued to blow with increafing rage, 
which terminated in a furious hurricane. Every expedient that 
the naval fkill and experience of Columbus could devjfe was 
employed, in order to fave the fliips. But it waa impoflible to 
withftand the violence of the ftorra, and as they were ftill far 
from any land, deftrudion feemed inevitable. The lailors had 
recourfe to prayers to Almighty God, to the invocation of 
.faints, to vows and charms, to every thing that religion dic¬ 
tates, or fupcrftition fuggefts to the affrighted mind of man. 
No profped of deliverance appearing, they abandoned them- 
felves to defpair, and expeded every moment to be fwallowed 
up in the waves. Befidcs the paflions which naturally agitate 
and alarm the human mind in fuch awful fituations, when cer¬ 
tain death, in one of his moll terrible forms, is before it, Co¬ 
lumbus had to endure feelings of diftrefs peculiar to himfelf. 
He dreaded that all knowledge of the amazing difeoveries 
which he had made was now to perifh; mankind were to be 
Vol. L P deprived 
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deprived of every benefit that might have been derived from the 
happy fuccefs of his fchemes, and his own name would defeend 
to pofterity as that of a rafh deluded adventurer, inftead of be¬ 
ing tranfmitted with the honour due to the author and con¬ 
ductor of the mod noble enterprife that had ever been under¬ 
taken. Thefe reflections extinguifhed all fenfe of his own per- 
fonal danger. Lefs affeCted with the lofs of life, than folicitous 
to preferve the memory of what he had attempted and atchiev- 
ed, he retired to his cabbin, jmd wrote, upon parchment, a 
ihort account of the voyage which he had, made, of the courfe 
which lie had taken, of the fituatioh and riches of the countries 
which he had difeovered, and of the Colony that he had left 
there. Having wrapt up this in an oiled cloth,..which he in- 
clofed in a cake of wax, he put it into a calk carefully flopped 
up, and threw it into the fea, in hopes that fome fortunate 
accident might preferve a depofit of fo much importance to the 
world *. ■ •' .,:*i 

Ta&e* (belter. At length Providence interpofed, to fave a life referved for 
m the Azores. ot ^ cr f erv j ce8 . The wind abated, the fea became calm, and on 
the evening of the fifteenth they difeovered land; and though 
uncertain what it was, they made towards it. They foon 
knew it to be St. Mary, one of the Azores or weftern ifles, fub- 
je£t to the crown of Portugal. There, after a violent conteft 
with the governor, in which Columbus difplayed no lefs fpirit 
than prudence, he obtained a fupply of frefh provisions, and 
whatever elfe he needed. One cireumftance, however, greatly 
difquietcd him. The Pinta, of which he had loft light on the 
fhrft day of the hurricane, did not appear; he dreaded for fome 
time that Ihe had foundered at fea, and that *H her crew had 

* Life of Columbus, c. 37. Herrera, dec. i» lib. ii. c. 1, 2. See NOT F. XVI. 
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periflied: afterwards* his former fufpicions recurred, and lie 800 K 

■ • »* * 

became apprehenfive that Pinzon had borne away for Spain, w —.* 
that he might reach it before him, and jt?y giving the firft ac- M95 ‘ 
count of his difeoveries, might obtain fome fliare of his 
fame. 

In order to prevent this, he left the Azores as foon as the Feb. a*, 
weather would permit. At no great diftance from the coaft of union! * £ 
Spain, when almoft at the end of his voyage, and beyond the 
reach of any difafter* another ftorm arofe, little inferior to the for¬ 
mer in violence; and after driving before it during two days and 
two nights, he was forced to take fhelter in the river Tagus* 

Upon application to the king of Portugal, he was allowed to March 4* 
come up to Liibon; and, notwithftanding the envy which it was 
natural for the PvJrtuguefe to feel, when they beheld another 
nation entering upon that province of difeovery which they 
had hitherto deemed peculiarly their own* and in its firft 
efiay, not only rivalling but eclipfing their fame, Columbus was 
received with all the marks of diftin&ion due £ to a man who 
had performed things fo extraordinary and unexpected. The 
king admitted him into his prefence, treated him with the 
higheft refpeCt, and liftened to the account-which he gave of 
his voyage with admiration mingled with regret. While Co¬ 
lumbus, on his part, enjoyed the fatisfa&ion of deferibing the 
importance of his difeoveries, and of being now able to prove 
the folidity of his fchemes to thofe very perfons, who, with an 
ignorance difgraceful to therafelves, and fatal to their country, 
had lately rejfe&ed them as the projects of a vilionary or de* 
figning adventurer 4 . 

* Life of Columbus, c. 40, 41. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 3. 
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Columbus was fo impatient to return to Spain* that he re¬ 
mained only five days in Lifbon. On the fifteenth of March 
he arrived in the port of Palos, feven months and eleven days 
from the time when he fbt out thence upon his voyage. As 
foon as his fliip Was difcovered approaching the port, all 
the inhabitants of Palos ran eigerly to the Ihore, in order 
to welcome their relations and fellow-citizens, and to hear 
tidings of their voyage. When the profperous iflue of it 
was known, when they beheld the ftirange people, the un¬ 
known animals, and lingular produttionsf brought from 
the Countries which had been difcovered, the effufion of 
joy was general and unbounded. The bells were rung, the 
cannon fired; Columbus was received at landing with royal 
honours, and all the people, in folemn procelfion, accom- 
pahied him and his crew to the church, where they re¬ 
turned thanks to Heaven, which had fo wonderfully conduced 
and crowned with fuccefs, a voyage of greater length and of 
more importance, than had been attempted in any former 
age. On the evening of the fame*day, he had the fatisfa&ion 
of feeing the Pinta, which the violence of the tempeft had 
driven far to the north, enter the harbour^ 


iiis reeep. The firft care of Columbus was to inform the king and 
° s queen, who were then at Barcelona, of his arrival and fuccefs. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella, no lefs aftoniihed than delighted with 
this lines petted even t, returned an anfwer in terms the molt 
refpettful and flattering to Columbus, requefting him to repair 
immediately to court, that from his own mouth, they might 
receive a full detail of his extraordinary ferviecs and difeoveries. 
During his journey to Barcelona, the people crowded from the 
adjacent country, following him every where with admiration 
5 and 
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and applaufc. His entrance into the city was conduced, by E 0 0 K 

order of Ferdinand and Ifabella, with pomp fuitable to the '--- • 

great event, which’added fuch diftinguifhing lultre to their ,49J * 
reign. The people whom he brought along with him from 
the countries which he had difqovered, marched firft, and by 
their lingular complexion, the wild peculiarity of their fea¬ 
tures, and uncouth finery, appeared like men of another 
fpeeies. Next to them were carried the ornaments of gold, 
falhioned by the rude art of tfce natives, the grains of gold 
found in the,mountains, and duff of the fame metal gathered 
in the rivers. After thcle appeared the various commodities of 
the new difeovered countries, together with their curious pro¬ 
ductions Columbus himfelf clofed the proceffion, and attracted 
the eyes of all the fpeCtators, who gazed with admiration on the 
extraordinary mad, whofe fuperior fagacity and fortitude had con¬ 
ducted their countrymen, by a route concealed from paft ages, to 
the knowledge of a new world. Ferdinand and Ifabella received 
him clad in their royal robes, and feated upon a throne, under a 
magnificent canopy. Whep he approached they flood up, and 
railing him as he kneeled to kifs their hands, commanded him 
to take his feat upon a chair prepared for him, ajid to give a 
circumftantial account of his voyage. He delivered it with 
a gravity and compofure no lefs fuitable to the difpofition of the 
Spanifh nation, than to the dignity of the audience in which 
he fpoke, and with that modelV fimpliciry which charaCterifes 
men of fuperior minds; who, fatisfied with having performed 
great actions, court not vain applaufe by an oftentatious difnlay 
of their exploits. When he had finilhed his narration, the 
king and queen, kneeling down, offered up folenan thanks to 
Almighty God for the difcovery of thofe new regions, from 

which 
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which they expeded fo many advantages to flow in upon the 
kingdoms fubjed to their government *. Every mark of ho¬ 
nour that gratitude or admiration could fuggeft was conferred 
upon Columbus. Letters patent were iflued, confirming to 
him and to his heirs all the privileges contained in the capitula¬ 
tion concluded at Santa Fe ; his fa'mily was ennobled; the king 
and queen, and, after their example, the courtiers, treated him, 
on every occafion, with all the ceremonious refped paid to per- 
fons of the higheft rank. But what pleafed him moft, as it 
gratified the enterprifing adivity of his mind, bent continually 
upon great objeds, was an order to equip, without delay, an 
armament of fuch force, as might enable him not only to take 
poffeffion of the countries which he had already difeovered, but 
to go in fcarch of thofe more opulent regions, which he flilt 
confidently expeded to find f . 

While preparations were making for this expedition, the 
fame of Columbus’s fuccefsful voyage fpread over Europe, and 
excited general attention. The multitude, ftruck with amaze¬ 
ment when they heard that a new world had been found, 
could hardly believe an event fo much above their concep¬ 
tion. Men of fcience, capable of comprehending the na¬ 
ture, and of difeerning the effeds, of this great difeovery, 
received the account of it with admiration and joy. They 
fpoke of it with rapture, and congratulated one another 
upon their felicity, in having lived at the period when, by 
this extraordinary event, the boundaries of human know¬ 
ledge were fo much extended, and fuch a new field of inquiry 

* See NOTE XVIL 

1 Life of Columbus, c. 42, 43. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 3. 
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luidf obfcrvation opened, as would lead mankind to a perfect B 0 0 & 

acquaintance with the ftruCure and productions of the habitable « — —j 

globe e . Various opinions and conjectures were formed con- 

cerning the new-found countries, and what divijfion of the 

earth they belonged to. Columbus adhered tenacioufly to his 

original opinion, that they ftjould be reckoned a part of thofe 

vaft regions in Alia, comprehended under the general name of 

India. This fentiment was confirmed by the obfervations which 

he made*concerning the productions of the countries which he 

had difeovered*. • Gold was known to abound in India, and he 

had met with fuch promifing famplcs of it in the iflands which 

lie vifited, as led him to believe that rich mines of it might be 

found. Cotton, another produCion of the Eaft Indies, was 

common there. The pimento of the iflands he imagined to be 

a fpecies of the Eaft-Indian pepper. He miftook a root, fome- 

what refembling rhubarb, for that valuable drug, which was 

then fuppofed to be a plant peculiar to the Eaft Indies ‘. The 

birds which he had brought home were adorned with the lame 

rich plumage that diftinguilhes thofe of India. The alligator 

of the one country appeared to be the fame with the crocodile 

of the other. After weighing all thefe circumftances, not only DHlinguiftied 

the Spaniards, but the other nations of Europe, feem to have ofthcWtT 

adopted the opinion of Columbus. The countries which ,lldics - 

he had difeovered were considered as a part of India. In 

eonlequence of this notion, the name of Indies is given to 

them by Ferdinand and Ifabella, in a ratification of their 

former agreement, which was granted to Columbus upon his 

return k . Even after the error which gave rife to this opinion 

was deteCed, and the true pofition of the New world was afeer- 

* P. Mart, epift. ijj/154, 135. See NOTE XVI!I. 

5 Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 20. Gomara Hill. c. 17. 

'' -Life of Columbus, c. 44. 


tained. 
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B °li° K ta * ne£ *’ t ^ lc name has remained, and the' appellation of Wejl 

k — JL . . / Indies is given by all the people of Europe to the country, and 

I493 ' that of Indians to its inhabitants. 

Preparations The name by which Columbus diftinguilhed the countries 
v ° o ;;/r d which he had difcovered was fo inviting; the fpeci mens of their 
riches and fertility, which he produced, were fo confiderable; 
and the reports of his companions, delivered frequently with 
the exaggeration natural to travellers, fo favourable ; that they 
excited a wonderful fpirit of enterprile among the Spaniards. 
Though little accuftomed to naval expeditions, they were im¬ 
patient to fet out upon another voyage. Volunteers of every 
rank folicited to be employed. Allured by the, ( vaft profpedls 
which opened to their ambition and avarice, neither the length 
nor danger of the navigation intimidated them. Cautious as 
Ferdinand was, and averfe to every thing new or adventurous, 
he feemed to have catched the fame fpirit with his fubjedts. 
Under its influence, preparations for a fecond expedition were 
carried on with a rapidity unufual among the Spaniards, and 
to an extent that would be deemed not inconfiderable in the 
prefent age. The fleet confifted of feventeen fhips, fome of 
which were of good burden. It had on board fifteen hundred 
perfons, among whom were many of noble families, who had 
ferved in honourable ftations. The greater part of thefe being 
deftined to remain in the country, they were furnifhed with every 
thing requifite for conqueft or fettlement, with all kinds of 
European domeftic animals, with fuch feeds and plants as were 
molt likely to thrive in the climate of the Weft Indies, with 
utenfils and inftruments of every fort, and with fuch artificers 
as might be moft ufeful in an infant colony *. 


1 Herrera, dec. i. lib. ii. c. Life of Columbus, c. 4.5. 
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But, formidable and well provided as this flcrt was, Fer¬ 
dinand and Ifabella did not reft their title to the pofleffion of 
the newly-difcovered countries upon its operations alone. The 
example of the Portuguefc, as well as the fuperftition of the 
age, made it neceflary to obtain from the Roman pontiff a 
grant of tbofe territories which they wifhed to occupy. The 
Pope, as the vicar and reprefentative of Jefus Chrift, was fup- 
pofed to have a right of dominion over all the kingdoms of the 
earth. 'Alexander VI. a pontiff infamous for every crime that 
difgracce hutriaairy, filled the papal throne at that time. As 
he was bom Ferdinand’s fubjett, and very folicitous to fecure the 
protection of that monarch, in order to facilitate the execution 
of his ambitipus fchemes in favour of his own family, he in- 
ftantly complied with his requeft. By an a& of liberality which 
coft him nothing/ and that ferved to eftablifh the jurifdi&ion 
and pretenfions of the papal fee, he bellowed on Ferdinand and 
Ifabella all the countries inhabited by Infidels, which they had 
difeovered, or fhould difeover; and in virtue of that power 
which he derived from Jefus Chrift, he veiled in the crown of 
Caftile a right to vaft regions, to the pofleffion of which he 
himfclf was fo far from having any title, that he was unac¬ 
quainted with their fituation, and even with their exiftence. 
As it was neceffary to prevent this grant from interfering with 
that formerly made to the crown of Portugal, he appointed that 
a line, fuppofed to be drawn from pole to pole, a hundred 
leagues to the weftward of the Azores, fhould ferve as the limit 
between them j and, in the plenitude of his power, conferred 
all to the eaft of this imaginary line upon the Portuguefe, and 
all to the weft of it upon the Spaniards m . Zeal for propagating 
the Chi iftian faith was the confideration employed by Ferdinand in 

“ Herrera, dec. I. lib, ii. c. 4. Torquemada Mon. Ind. lib. xvi<i. c. 3. 
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B 00 K foliciting this bull, and is mentioned by Alexander as his chief 
u—^ motive for iffuing it. In order to manifeft fome concern for 
M93 ‘ this laudable objed, feveral friars, under the direction of Fa¬ 
ther Boyl, a Catalonian monk of great reputation, as apofto- 
lical vicar, were appointed to" accompany Columbus, and to 
devote themfelves to the inftrudion of the natives. The Indians 
whom Columbus had brought along with him, having received 
fome tin&ure of Chriftian knowledge, were baptised with 
much folemnity, the king him/elf, the prince^ his Ton, and the 
chief perfons of his court, Handing as their godfathers. Thofe 
firft fruits of the New World have not been followed by fuch an 
increafe as pious men wiflied, and had reafon to exped. 


Second voy¬ 
age of Co¬ 
lumbus. 


Nov. a. 


Ferdinand and Ifabella having thus acquired a title, which 
was then deemed completely valid, to extend their difeoveries, 
and to eftablifh their dominion over fuch a vaft portion of the 
globe, nothing now retarded the departure of the fleet. Co¬ 
lumbus was extremely impatient to revifit the colony which 
he had left, and to purfue that career of glory upon which/he 
had entered. He fet fail from the bay of Cadiz on the twenty- 
fifth of September, and touching again at the illand of Gomera, 
he fleered farther towards the fouth than iii his former voyage. 
By holding this courfe, he enjoyed more flekdily the benefit of 
the regular winds, which reign within the tropics, and was 
carried towards a large clufter of iflands, fituated confiderably 
to the eaft of thofe which he had already difcovered. On the 
twenty-fixth day after his departure from Gomera, he made 
land B . It was one of the Caribbee or Leeward iilands, to 
which he gave the name of Defeada, on account of the impa¬ 
tience of his crew to difeover fome part of the New world. 


* Oviedo up. Ramuf. iii. 85. B. 
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After this he vifited fucceflively Dominica, Marigaknte, Gua¬ 
dalupe, Antigua, St. John de Porto Rico, and fcvcral other 
iflands, fcattered in his way as he advanced towards the north- 
weft. All thefe he found to be inhabited by that fierce race of 
people whom Guacanahari had painted in fuch frightful co¬ 
lours. His defcriptions appeared not to have been exaggerated. 
The Spaniards, as often as they landed, met with fuch a re¬ 
ception as convinced them of their martial and daring fpirit; 
and they difeovered in their habitations the relics of thofe hor¬ 
rid feafts which they had made upon the bodies of their enemies 
taken in war* 

But as Columbus was eager to know the ftate of the colony 
which he had planted, and to fttpply it with thofe necef- 
faries of which *he fuppofed it to be in want, he made 
no flay in any of thofe iflands, and proceeded dire&ly to 
Hifpaniola °. When he arrived off Navidad, the ftation in 
which he had left the thirty-eight men under the command of 
Arada, he was aftoni/hed 4 that none of them appeared, and 
expe&ed every moment to fee. them running with tranfports of 
joy to welcome their countrymen. Full of folicitude about 
their fafety, and foreboding in his mind what had befallen 
them, he rowed inftantly to land. All the natives from whom 
he might have received information had fled. But the fort 
which he had built was entirely demoliflied, and the tattered 
garments, the broken arms and utenflls fcattered about it, left 
no room to doubt concerning the unhappy fate of the garrifon p . 

° P. Martyr, dec. p. 15. 18. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 7. Life of Columbus, 
c. 46, Sc c, * p Hill, dc Cara de lot Palacio*. MS. 
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XVhile the Spaniards were fliedding tears over tho/e fad memo¬ 
rials of their fellow-citizens, a brother of the cazique Gua- 
canahari arrived. From him Columbus received a particular 
detail of what had happened after His departure from the ifland. 
The familiar intereburfe of the Indians with the Spaniards 
tended gradually to diminish the fupcrftitious veneration with 
which their firft appearance had infpired that fimplc people. 
By their own indiferetion and ill condud, the Spaniards fpeedilyr 
effaced thofc favourable impreffions, and foon. convinced the 
natives, that they had all the wants, and weaknefles, andpaf- 
fions of men. As foon as the powerful reftraints which the 
prefence and authority of Columbus impofetl was withdrawn, 
the gamfon threw off all regard for the officer whom he had 
invefted with command. Regardlcfs of the prudent inftruc- 
tions which he had given them, every man became indepen¬ 
dent, and gratified his defires without controul. The gold, 
the women, the provifions of the natives, were all the prey of 
thofc licentious oppreflbrs. They roamed in final! parties over 
the ifland, extending tfieir rapacity and infolence to every cor¬ 
ner of it. Gentle and timid as the people were, thofe unpro¬ 
voked injuries at length exhaufted their patience, and rouzed 
their courage. The cazique of Cibao, whofe territories the 
Spaniards chiefly infefted on account of the gold which they 
contained, furprifed and cut off feveral of them, while they 
draggled in as perfect fecurity as if their condud had been al¬ 
together inoffenfive. He then aflembledhis fubjeds, and fur¬ 
rounding the fort, fet it on five. Some of the Spaniards were 
killed in defending it, the re A periflied in attempting to make 
their cfcape by croffing an arm of the fe?u Guacanahari, whom 
all their exadions had not alienated from the Spaniards, took 

5 arms 
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*rms in their behalf, and in endeavouring to prote <91 them, had n o o K 
received a wound, by which he was Rill confused ' ^_ L l. 

H93- 

Though this account was far from removing the fufpicions llisprudcnr 
which the Spaniards entertained with refpe£t to the fidelity of con<Ju4U 
Guacanahari, Columbus perceived fo clearly that this was not 
a proper jun&ure for inquiring into his conduct with ferupu* 
lous accuracy, that he rejected the advice of feveral of his offi¬ 
cers, who urged him to feize the perfon of that prince, and to 
revenge the death of their countrymen by attacking his fubje&s. 

He reprefented to them the neceffity of fecuring the friendffiip 
of fome potentate of the country, in order to facilitate the fet- 
tlement which they intended, and the danger of driving the 
natives to unite in fome defperate attempt againft them, by fuch 
an ill-timed and iftiavailing exercife of rigour. Inftead of waft¬ 
ing his time in punifhing paft wrongs, he took precautions for 
preventing any future injury. With this view, he made choice 
of a fituation more healthy and commodious than thatof Navi- 
dad. He traced out the plan of a town in a large plain near 
a fpacious bay, and obliging every perfon to put his hand to a 
work on which their common fafety depended, the houfes and 
ramparts were foon fo far advanced by their united labour, as 
to afford them {belter and fecurity. This rifing city, the firft 
that the Europeans founded in the New world, he named Ifabelia, 
in honour of his patronefs the queen of Cafltile r . 

In carrying on this ncceflary work, Columbus had not only Difcontent of 
to fuftain all the hardfhips, and to encounter all the difficulties, hu folloVV *“* 

•i r. Martyr, decad. p. aa, See. Herrera, dec i. lib. ii. c. 7. 9. Life of Colum¬ 
bus, c. 49, 50. * Life of Ceiumbw, c. 51. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 10. 
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K to which infant colonies are expofed when they let tie in an un- 
—* cultivated country, but he had to contend with what was more 
infuperable, the lazinefs, the impatience, and mutinous dilpofition 
of his followers. By the enervating influence of a hot climate, 
the natural ina&ivity of the Spaniards feemed to increafe. 
Many of them were gentlemen, unaccuflomed to the fatigue of 
bodily labour, amd all had engaged in the enterprife with the 
fanguine hopes excited by she fplendid and exaggerated de- 
feriptions of thofe who Teturnfd with Columbus from hi% firft 
voyage, or by his own mrftaken idea that the country which he 
had difeovered was either the Cipango of Marco Polo, or the 
Ophir', from which Solomon imported thofe precious com¬ 
modities which fuddenly diffufed fuch extraordinary riches 
through his kingdom. But when, in (lead of that golden har- 
veft which they had expe&ed to reap without toil or pains, the 
Spaniards few that their profpedt of wealth was remote as well 
as uncertain, and that it could not be attained but by the flow 
and perfevering efforts of induftry, the disappointment of thofe 
chimerical hopes occafioned fuchdpje&ion of mind as bordered 
on defpair, and led to general difeontent. In vain did Colum¬ 
bus endeavour to revive their fpirits by pointing out the fertility 
of the foil, and exhibiting the fpecimens of gold daily brought 
in from different parts of the Aland. They had not patience 
to wait for the gradual returns Which the former might yield, 
and the latter they defpifed as fcanty and inconfiderable. The 
fpirit of difaffe&ion fpread, and a confpiracy was formed, which 
might have been fatal to Columbus and the colony. Happily 
he difeovered it, and Seizing the ringleaders, punifhed fome of 
them, fent others prifoners into Spain, whither he difpatched 

f- 

* P. -Martyr. 4<c. p. * 9 . 
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twelve of the ihips whidh had ferved as tranfports, with an B 0 Jf ° K 

earneft requefl for a reinforcement of men and a large fupply * . — v — 

of provifions *. 

Meanwhile, in order to foanifh that idleness which, by H94* 
allowing his people lcifure to .brood over their disappointment, imo the Hate 
nourished the fpirit of difeontent, heplanncd fcwral expeditions try . 
into the interior part of the country. He fent a detachment, 
under the command of Alonfo jle Ojeda, a vigilant and enter- 
jprifing officer, tb vifit the diftrift of Cibao, which was Aid to 
yield the* greateft quantity of gold, and followed him in perfon March ir. 
with the main body of his troops. In this expedition, he dis¬ 
played all the*pomp of military magnificence that he could ex¬ 
hibit, in order to^ftrike the imagination of the natives. He 
marched with colours flying, with martial rnuftc, and with a 
final! body of cavalry that paraded fometimes in the front and 
fometimes in the rear. As thofe were the firft horfes that ap¬ 
peared in the New World, they were objeds of terror no lefs 
than admiration to the Indians, who having no tame animals 
themfclves, were uhacquainted with that vaft acceffion of power, 
which man hath acquired by fubje&ing them to his dominion. 

They imagined them to be rational creatures, that formed but 
one animal with their riders. They were aftoniflied at their 
fpeed, and confidered their impetuofity and ftrength as irre- 
fiftible. But while Columbus endeavoured to infpire the na¬ 
tives with a dread of his power, lie did not negleft the arts of 
gaining their love and confidence. He adhered fcrupuloufi v to 
the principles of integrity and juftice in all his tranfa£tions with 
them, and treated them, on every occafion, not only with hu- 

• Herrera, dec. i. lib. ij, c. io,.n* 
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inanity, but with indulgence. The diftrid of Gibaoanfwered the 
defeription given of it by the natives. It was mountainous end 
uncultivated, but in every river and brook gold was gathered 
either in dud; or in grains, fome of which were of confiderable 
■fize. The Indians Jbad never opened any mines in fearch of 
gold. To penetrate into the bowels of the earth, and to refine 
the rude ore, were operations too complicated for their talents 
and induftry, and they had no fuch high value for gold as to 
put theiringenuity and invention upon the ft retch in order to 
obtain it V The fmail quantity of that precious metal which 
they poftefled, was either picked up in the beds of die rivers, 
or waftied from tbe mountains by the heavy rains which fell 
within the tropics. But, from thofe indications? the Spaniards 
could no longer doubt that the country contained rich treafurcs 
in its bowels, of which they hoped foon tb be matters". In 
order to fecure the command of this valuable province, Colum¬ 
bus ere&ed a fmail fort, to which he gave the name of St. 
Thomas, by way of ridicule upon fome of his incredulous fol¬ 
lowers, who would not believe that the country produced gold, 
until they faw it with their own eyes, and touched it with their 
hands 

Th e account of thofe proraifing appearances of wealth in the 
country of Cibao came very feafonably to comfort the defpond- 
ing colony, which was affected with diftrefles of various kinds. 
The ftock of provifions which had been brought from Europe 
was moftly confirmed z what remained was fo much corrupted 
by the heat and moifture of the climate, as to be almofi unfit 

' Oviedo, lib. ii. p, 90. A. u P. Martyr, dec. p, 5a. 

* llcrtera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. n. Life «f Columbus, c. $a, 
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for ufe ; the natives cultivated fo fmall a portion of ground, *°ok 
and with fo little {kill, that it hardly yielded what was fufficient > —j 
for their own fubfiftance; the Spaniards at IfaSella had hitherto ‘ 494> 
neither time nor leifure to clear the foil, fo as to reap any con- 
fiderable fruits of their own ir\duftry. On all theie accounts, 
they became afraid of periftiing with hunger^ and were reduced 
to live already at ftiort allowance. At the fame time, the dif- 
eafes predominant in the torrid zone, and which rage chiefly in 
thofe uncultivated countries, where the hand of induftry has 
not opened the woods, drained the xnarlhes, and confined the 
rivers within a certain channel, began to fpread among them. 

Alarmed at their violence and unufual fymptoms, they exclaim¬ 
ed againft Columbus and his companions in the former voyage, 
who, by their fplendid but deceitful descriptions of Hifpaniola, 
had allured them*to quit their native country for a bar¬ 
barous uncultivated land, where they mull either be cut off 
by famine, or die of unknown diftcmpers. Several of the offi¬ 
cers and perfons of note, inftead of checking, joined in thofe 
feditious complaints. FatlierjBoyl, the apoftolical vicar, was one 
of the mod turbulent and outrageous. It required all the au¬ 
thority and addrefs of Columbia to re-eftablilh fqbordination 
and tranquillity in the colony. Threats and promifes were 
alternately employed for this purpofe; but nothing contributed 
more to footh the malcontents than the profpett of finding, in 
the mines of Cibao, fuch a rich ftore of treafure as would be a 
recompence for all their fufferings, and efface the memory of 
former difappointments. 

When, by his unwearied endeavours, concord and order Columbus 
were fo far rellorcd, that he could venture to leave the iiland, d)fcov«L». CW 
Columbus refolved to purfue his difeoveries, that lie might be 
Vol. I. R able 
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* °ir° a ^ c to a ^ certa i n whether thofe new countries with which he 
V had opened a communication, were connected with any region 

I494 ‘ of the earth already known, or whether they were to be confi- 
dered as a feparate portion of the globe, hitherto tmvifited. He 
appointed his brother Don Diego, with the affiflance of a coun¬ 
cil of officers, to govern the ifland in his abfence ; and gave 
the command of a body of foldiers to Don Pedro Margarita* 
with which he was to vifit the different parts of the ifland;. 
and endeavour to eftabliffi the authority of the Spaniards among 
the inhabitants. Having left them very particular inftru&ions 
with refpeft to their conduct, he weighed anchor on the twen¬ 
ty-fourth of April, with one fliip and two fm all barks under 
his command. During a tedious voyage of full five months, 
be had a trial of alraoft all the numerous, hardships to which 
perfons of his profeffion are expoCbd, without making any dis¬ 
covery of importance, except the ifland of Jamaica. As he 
ranged along the fouthera coaft of Cuba % he was entangled in 
a labyrinth formed by an incredible number of fmall iflands, 
to which he gave the name of the Queen’s Garden. In this 
unknown courfe, among rocks and {helves, he was retarded by 
contrary winds, affaulted with furious ft arms, and alarmed with 
the terrible thunder and lightning which is often almoft incef- 
fent between the tropics.. At length his provifions fell fhort; 
his crew, exhaufted with fatigue as well as hunger, murmured 
and threatened, and were ready to proceed to the moft despe¬ 
rate extremities againft him. Befet with danger in fuch va¬ 
rious forms, he was obliged to keep continual watch, to ob- 
ferve every occurrence with his own eyes, to iffue every order,, 
and to fuperintend the execution of it. On ho occafion, was 
the extent of his {kill and experience as a navigator fo much 

* See NOTE XIX. 
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tried. To thefe the fquadron owed its fafety. But this unre¬ 
mitted fatigue of body and intenfe application of mind, over¬ 
powering his conftitution, though naturally vigorous and robuft, 
brought on a feverifh diforder, which terminated in a lethargy, 
that deprived him of fenfe and memory, and had almoft proved 
fatal to his life V 

But, on his return to Hifpaniola, the fudden emotion of joy 
which he felt, upon meeting vjith his brother Bartholemew at 
Ifabella, occasioned fuch a flow of fpirits as contributed greatly 
to his recovery. It was now thirteen years fince the two bro¬ 
thers, whom fimiiarity of talents united in clofe friendfhip, 
had feparatecb from each other, and during that long period 
there had been no intercourfe between them. Bartholemew, 
after finifliing his negotiation in the court of England, had 
fet out for Spain by the way of France. At Paris he received 
an account of the extraordinary difeoveries which his brother 
had made in his firft voyage, and that he was then preparing 
to embark on a fecond expedition. Though this naturally in¬ 
duced him to purfue his journey with the utmoft difpatch, Co¬ 
lumbus had failed for Hifpaniola before he reached Spain. Fer¬ 
dinand and Ifabella received him with the refpeft due to the 
brother of a man whofe merit and fervices rendered him fo 
confpicuous; and as they knew what confolation his prefence 
would afford to Columbus, they perfuaded him to take the 
command of three (hips, which they had appointed to carry 
provifions to the colony at Ifabella *. 

r Life of Columhu;, c 54, Sec. Herrera, dec 1. lib. ii. c. 13, 14. P. Martyr, 
./dec. p. 34, 4c. * dec. 1. lib. ii. v l 5 • 
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He could not have arrived at any juncture when Columbus 
ftood more in need of a friend capable of aftifting him with bis 
counfels, or of dividing whh him the cares and butfflen of go¬ 
vernment. For although the provifions now brought from 
Europe, afforded a temporary relief to the Spaniards from 
the calamities of famine, the fupply was not in fuch quantity 
as to fupport them long, and the ifland did not hitherto yield 
what was fufficient for their fuftenance. They were'threatened 
with another danger, flill more formidable than the return of 
icarcity, and which demanded more immediate attention. No> 
fooner did Columbus leave the ifland on his voyage ofdifcovery, 
than the foidiers under Margarita, as if they had been fet free 
from difciptitle and fubordination, fcorncd ail'reftraint. In- 
ftead of conforming to the prudent inftru&ions of Columbus, 
they difperfed in ftraggling parties over the ifland, lived at dis¬ 
cretion upon the natives, wafted their provifions, feized their 
women, and treated that inoffenfive race of men with all the 
infolence of military oppreffion \ 


As long as the Indians had any profpedt that their fuffer- 
ings might* come to a period by the voluntary departure of 
the invaders, they fnbmitted in filence, and diffembled their 
forrow; but they now perceived that the yoke would be as 
permanent as it was intolerable. The Spaniards had built a 
town, and furrounded it with ramparts. They had erected 
forts in different places. They had indofed and fown le- 
veral fields. It was apparent that they came not to vifit the 
country, but to fettle in it. Though the number of thofe 
ftrangers was not confiderable, the ftate of cultivation among 


this 
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this rude people was fo imperfeft, and m iuch exa£k propor¬ 
tion to their own confumption, that it was with difficulty they 
could afford fubfiftance to their hew guefts. Their own mode 
of life was fo indolent and ina&ive, the warmth of the climate 
fo enervating, the conftitutionof their bodies naturally fo feeble, 
and fo unaccuftomed to thb laborious, exertions of induftry, 
that they were fatisfied with a proportion of food amazingly 
fmall. . A handful of maize, or a little of the infipid bread made 
of the caflada-root, was fufficient to fupport men, whofe 
ftrength and. fptrits were not exhaufted by any vigorous efforts 
either of body or mind; The Spaniards, though the moft ab- 
ftemious of all the European nations, appeared to them excef- 
fively voracious. One Spaniard confutned as much as feveral 
Indians. This keennefs of appetite furprifed them fo much, 
and feemed to them to be fo infatiable, that they fuppofed the 
Spaniards had left their own country, becaufe it did not produce 
as much as was requifite to gratify their immoderate defire of 
food, and had come among them in queft of nourifhmcnt b . 
Self-prefervation prompted»them to wifli for the departure of 
guefts who wafted fo faft their flender ftock of provifions. The 
injuries which they fuffered, added to their impatience for this 
event. They had long expected that the Spaniards would re¬ 
tire of their own accord. They now perceived that, in order 
to avert the deftru&ion with which they were threatened, ei¬ 
ther by the flow confumption of famine, or by the violence of 
their oppreflbrs, it was neceffary to affume courage, to attack 
thofe formidable invaders with united force, and drive them 
from the fettlemertts of which they had violently taken pof- 
feflion. 


Herrera, dec. i. lib. ii. c. 17* 
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*° 9 K Such were the feotimeott which tmiverftlly prevailed among 

Jll # '* , * ■ , , 

the Indians, when Columbus returned to IfftbeUa. Inflamed by 
War* tut the unprovoked outrages of the Spaniards, with a degree of 

thcn, ‘ rage of which their gentle natures, formed tofuffer and fubmit, 

feemed hardly fufcepublc, they waited duly for & fignal from 
their leaders to fall upon the colony. Some of the caziques 
had already furprifed and cut off feveral of the ftfagglers, The 
dread of this impending danger united the Spaniards, and re- 
eftabliftied the authority of Columbus, as they faw no profped 
of fafety but in committing therafelves to his prudent guidance. 
It was now neceflary to have rccourfe to arms, the employing 
of which againft the Indians, Columbus had hitherto avoided 
with the greateft folidtude. Unequal as the conftid may feem, 
between the naked inhabitants of the New World, armed witli 
■dubs, fticks hardened in the fire, wooden fwords, and arrows 
pointed with bones or flints; and troops accuftomed to the difei- 
pline, and provided with the inftruments of deftrudion known 
in the European art of war, theSituation of the Spaniards was 
far from being exempt from danger. The vaft fuperiority of 
the natives in number, compenfated many defeds. An handful 
of men was.about to encounter a whole nation. One adverfe 
event, or even any unforefeen delay in determining the fate of 
the war, might prove fatal to the Spaniards, Confcious that 
fuccefs depended on the vigour and rapidity of his operations, 
Columbus inftantly affembled his forces. They were reduced 
to a very fmali number. Difeafes, engendered by the warmth 
and humidity of the country, had raged among them with 
much violence; experience had not yet taught them the art 
either of curing thefe, or the precautions requifite for guarding 
jgainft them 5 two-thirds of the original adventurers were dead, 

and 
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and many of thofc who furvived were incapable of fervice f . 
The body which took the field confifted only of two hundred 
foot, twenty horfe, and twenty large dogs; and how ftrange 
lbever it may feem, to mention the laft as compofing part of a 
military force, they were not perhaps the leaft formidable and 
deftru&ive of the whole, when employed again ft naked and 
timid Indians. All the caziques of the ifland, Guacanahari ex¬ 
cepted, who retained an inviolable attachment to the Spaniards, 
were in arms toopppfe Colupibus, with forces amounting, if 
we may beUeVfe the Spanish hiftorians, to a hundred tlioufand 
men. Inftead of attempting to draw the Spaniards into the 
faftnefles of the woods and mountains, they were fo imprudent 
as to take their ftation in the Vega Real, the moft open plain 
in the country. Columbus did not allow them time to perceive 
their error, or t<5 alter their pofition. He attacked them- during 
the night, when undifciplioed troops are leaft capable of a&ing 
with union and concert, and obtained an eafy and bloodlefs 
victory. The confternation with which the Indians were filled 
by the noife and havoc made by the fire-arms, by the impe¬ 
tuous force of the cavalry, and the fierce onfet of the dogs 
was fo great, that they threw down their weapons, and 
fled without attempting refiftancc. Many were flain; more 
were taken prifoners, and reduced to fervitude *; and fo tho¬ 
roughly were the reft intimidated, that from that moment they 
abandoned themfelves to defpair, relinquifliingall thoughts of 
contending with aggreJTors whom they deemed invincible. 

Columbus employed fcveral months in marching through the 
illand, and in fubje&ing it to the Spanilh government, with- 

* Life of Columbus, c. 61. “ $ ec NOTE XX. 
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out m^fetiug with any opposition. impoicd vfioii' 

ail tfie inhabitarft-sr above the age of fourteen. ‘Each* peri&t 
who'liVed irithofe diftri&s where gold was found, Vias'Obliged 
to pay quarterly as rriiifch gold dud as filled a hawk’s bell; from 
thofein other pahs of the fcduntry, twenty-live pounds of cot* 
ton were demanded. This was the firft regular taxation of the 
Indians, arid ferved as a precedent for exa&ions ftill more in¬ 
tolerable. Such an heavy impofition was extremely contrary 
.to thofe maxims which Columhu^ had hitherto inculcated with 
refped to the mode of treating them. But intrigues were car¬ 
rying on in the court of Spain at this jundure, in order to 
undermine his power and diferedit his operations, which con- 
ftrained him to depart from, his own fyftem of adminiftration. 
Several unfavourable accounts of his conduct, as well as of the 
countries difcovered by him, had been tranfraitted to Spain. 
MargaVita and Father Boyl were now at court; and in order 
to juflify their own conduct, or to gratify their refentment, 
watched with malevolent attention for every opportunity of 
fpreading insinuations to his detriment. Many of the courtiers 
viewed his growing reputation and power with envious eyes. 
Fonfeea, the archdeacon of Seville, who was intruded with 
the chief direction of Indian affairs, had conceived fuch an 
unfavourable opinion of Columbus, for forae reafon which 
the contemporary writers have not mentioned, that he liftened 
with partiality to every invedive again/! him. It was n,ot 
eafy for an unfriended ftranger, unpradifed in courtly arts, 
to coimterad the machinations of io many enemies. .Co¬ 
lumbus faw T that there was but one method of fupporting his 
own credit, and of filenung all his adverfaries. Fie tpuft 
produce luch a quantity of gold, as would riot only juftify 

what 
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wjiat he had reported with refpe<5t to the richoe/s of the coun- 1 
try , bat encourage Ferdinand and IfabcIJa to perlevere in pro- e. 
fecuting his plans. The neceflity of obtaining it, forced bitn 
not only to irapofe this heavy tax upon the Indians, but to exa& 
payment of it with extreme rigour ; and may be pleaded in ex- 
cufe for his deviating on this occpfion from the mildnefs and hu¬ 
manity with which he uniformly treated that unhappy people \ 

The labour, attention, and forefight which the Indians were I'a- 
obliged to employjn procuring the tribute demanded of them, 
appeared the m©ft intolerable of all evils, to men acctiftomcd to 
pafs their days in a carelefs, improvident indolence. They 
were incapable of Inch a regular and perfevering exertion of 
induflry, and feft it fuch a grievous reft rain t upon their liberty, 
that they had recourse to an expedient for obtaining deliverance 
from this yoke, which demonftrates the excefs of their impa¬ 
tience and dcfpair. They formed a fcheme of ftarving thofe 
f'ppreflbrs whom they durft not attempt to expel; and from 
the opinion which they entertained with rcfpe£t to the voracious 
appetite of the Spaniard's, thoy concluded the execution cf it 
to be very practicable. With this view, they fufpended all the 
operations of agriculture ; they lowed no mai/e, they pulled 
up the roots of the manioc which were planted, and retiring 
to the mod inacceftihle pairs of the mountains, left the uncul¬ 
tivated plains to their enemies. This defperale rcfolution pro¬ 
duced fome part of the effects which they expefted. The Spa¬ 
niards were reduced to extreme want; but they received fuch 
feafonable fupplies of provifions from Europe, and found fr 
many refources in their own ingenuity and induftry, that they 
fufFcred no great lofs of jnen. The wretched Indians were the 

* Herrera, dec. i. lib. ii. c. 17. 
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B G 0 li vi&ims of their own ill-concerted.A yaft muliituJ^ 
fhut tip among, barren mountain?, without , jany food hut the 
fjiontaneous product Lo ns of the earth, fpon, felt the utmoft 
diftrefTes of famine. This brought on contagious difcafcs; 
and, in the couyfe of a few months, more than a third part of 
the inhabitants of the ifland peri|hed, after, experiencing. mi£er.y 
in all its various.forms f i. 


•court of 
Spain, 


, _ , • •» 

h« T: But while Columbus was thus fuccefsfully eflablilliing 

iumbuj iu the tlie foundations of the Spanish grandeur in "the New World, 
his enemies laboured with unwearied afliduity to depriye him 
of the glory and rewards to which his fervices and fuf- 
ferings intitled him* The hardships unavoidable in a new 
fettlement, *the calamities occasioned by an unhealthy cli¬ 
mate, the difafters attending a voyage in unknown Teas, 
were all reprefented as the fruits of his reftlefs and incon- 
fjderate ambition. Mis prudent attention to preferve dilcif 
pline and fubordination was denominated excefs of rigour j. 
the puoiftiments which he inflifted upon the mutinous and, 
diforderly were imputed to cruelty. Thefe accufations gained 
fUch credit , in a jealous court, that a commiHioner was ap¬ 
pointed to repair to Hifpanioli, and to infpeft into the con- 
du& of Columbus* By the recommendation of his enemies, 
Aguado, a groom of the bed-chamber,, was the perfon to whom 
this important truft was committed. But in this choice they 
feem to have been more influenced byjtheobfoquious attachment 
of the man to their intereft, than by his- capacity for th$ fU- 
Ison. Puffed up with fuch hidden elevation, Aguado difplayed*, 

h> the exercife of this, office, all. the frivolous fplf-impomnes,. 

..... .. c 

1 Herrera, dec. i. lib. xi. c. 18. Life of Columbus, c. 6i. Oviedo, lib. iii. p. 93. 
Heaawm Hift. Novi Orbi*. lib. i. c. .9. P. Martyr, dec. p, 4?.. 
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and a&ed with all the dhgefling influence, which are natural B o^o xc 
to little minds, when raffed to unexpected dignity, or cm> c 
ploycd in Function* to which they are not equal. By lifteni ng M9> ' 

with eagertrefs to every accufation againft Columbus, and encou¬ 
raging not only the malcontent Spaniards, *but even the Indiana, 
to prodncc tfheir grievances, real or imaginary, he fomented the 
fpirit of diflentioti in the ifland, without eftablifiling any regu¬ 
lation of public utility, or that tended to red refs the many 
Wrongs, with the odium of whith he wifhed to load the admi- 
ral’s' admidiftBation. As Columbus Felt fenfibly how humili¬ 
ating his fituation muff be, if he (hould remain in the country 
while fuch a partial infpedtor obferved his motions, and con- 
trquled his jur*fiii£tion, he took the refolution of returning to 
Spain, in order to Ipy a full account of all ivis trahfa&ioris, par¬ 
ticularly with refpe< 3 : to the points in difpute between him and 
his adverfarics, before Ferdinand and Ifabella, from whofe juf- 
rice and difeernment he cxpc&ed an equal and a favourable 
dccifion. Be committed the adminiflration of affairs, during 
his abfence, to Don Bartholomew, his brother, with the title 1496. 
of Adeiantado, or Lieutenant-Governor. By a chbice lefs for¬ 
tunate, and which proved the fource of many calamities to 
the colony, he appointed Francis Roldan chief juflice, with 
very cxtenlive powers *. 

In returning to Europe* Columbus held a courfe different R. turns t0 
From that which be had taken in his former voyage. He fleered Sjpiim * 
almoft due call from Hifpaniola, in the parallel of twenty-two 
degrees of latitude; as experience had not yet difeovered the 
more certain and expeditious method of ftrctching to the north, 
in order to fall in with the Couth-weft winds* By this ill— 

t Herrera, dec, i. lib. ii. c. is. Lib. >ii« c. i. 
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- • Q^Q K, *4 vifcd >cbpice,. which, in the infancy of navtfgatfht^ 1 Wft^een 

w._the I$$w and Old Worlds, $an hardly be implitett*l!o fl th£ ad- 

' 496, <tDt»l a* a defeat in naval (kill, he was exp6fed to infinite fa- 
•tiguc and danger, in a perpetual ftruggle with the trade-winds, 
which blow without variation from the eaft betweeh the tropics. 
Notwithfta,nding the almoft infuperablc difficulties of fucli a 
navigation* he perfifted in his courfe with his ufual patience 
and firmnefe, but made fp little way, that l\e was tTuee months 
without;, feeing la*\d f . At length, his provifions began to' Fail, 
the prew was,reduced t(xe fcanty allowance oE fix ounces of 

bread a-day for each perfon. ’ The admiral fared no 1 better than 
the mcaneft feilor. Bur, even in this extreme diftrefs, h'c re¬ 
tained the humanity which difhngui&cs his charl&er, and 
refufed to comply with the earned folic;tations of his crew, 
fome of whom propofed to feed upon the Indian prifoners 
whom they were carrying over, and others infixed to throw 
them over-boaid, in order to Jeffen the confuffiption of their 
fmall flock. He reprefented, that they were human beings, 
reduced by a common calamity tp the fame condition with 
themfelvcs, and intitled |o (hare an equal fate. His autho¬ 
rity awl remon ft ranges diffigated thofe wild ideas fuggefted 
by dcfpair. Nop had they time to recur, as he canje foon within 
fight of the coaft of Spain, and all their fears and fufferings 
ended h . 


nis recq>ti#p Columbus appeared at court with the modeit but deter- 
mined confidence of a man confcjbus not only of integrity, 
bet of having performed great fervices. Ferdinand and Ifahella, 
afhamed of their own facility in lending too favourable an ear 
to frivolous or ill-founded accufations, received him with 


k Herrera, dec. i. lib, Hi. c. i. Life of Colombo*, c. 64. 
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inarka_ oC refpc<R, as covered his enemies 
with flume, Their pen fares and calumnies were ,, nb v h*orc'' 
heard of at that : juncture. The gold, the pearls, the cOtlon, ‘ 4 ^ 
and othgr. commodities of value which Cdhimbtis produced, 
Teemed, fully to refute what, the iWat coji tents bad pfopagafed 
with reQf>e£t to the poverty*of thi^ cbtihtryi By reddeirig the 
Indians to obedience, and imposing a regular tax upon tfreilr, he 
, had fecured to Spain a large acceffion of new fubje&s, and the 
eftablifhment of a revenue that promifed to be coiifiderable. 

By tbe mines Which he had found'out and examined* a-ToUrce 
of wealth Rill more copious was opened. Great'and uriex- 
pe£tedas thofe advantages were, Columbus reprefented* them 
only as preludes to future acquifitions, and as the earned of 
more, important difeoveries, which he flill meditated, and to 
which thofe he had already made would conduct him with cafe 
and certainty 


The attentive confideration of all thofe circum fiances made a plan form- 
fuch impreffion, not only upon Ifabclla, who was flattered with fno^r^uiar 
the idea of being the patronefs of all Columbus’s etitefprifes, but 
even upon Ferdinand, Who having originally ex prefled his dis¬ 
approbation of his fchemes, Was flill more apt to doubt of their 
fuccefs, that they refolved to fupply the colony in Htfpaniofa 
with every thing that could render it a permanent eftablifhment, 
and to furnifh Columbus with fuch a fleet, that he might pro¬ 
ceed, to fearch for thofe new countries, of wbofe exiftcnce he 
feemed to be confident. The meafures moll proper for accom- 
pljfjung both thefe defigns were concerted With Columbus. 

Difcovery had been the foie obje<3 of the firft voyage to the 
New World; and though, in the fecond, fettlement had been 

1 Life «f Columbia, c. 6$. Herrera, 'dec. >. Jrb. Hi. c. i. 
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propofol, the precautions taken for that pufpofe had either becaa 
inlufllcient, or were rendered meffeftnaj. by the mutinous fpirit 
of the Spaniards* and the unforefeen calamities arifing from 
•various caufes. Now a plan was to be formed .of a regular 
colony, that might ferve as a model in all future cfUWUhmcnta. 
Every particular was confideted with attention, And winged 
with a ferupulqus accuracy. The precife number qf advetk- 
turers who fhould be permitted to embark was fixed. They 
were to be of different ranks and profeffions; and the propo^r 
lion of each was eftablUhetl, according to their jifefidnef&aud 
the'wants of the colony. A fuitable number of women iyas .to 
he cliofen to accompany thefe new fettlers. As it was the<f«;ft 
object to raife provifioas in a country where ftamty of fpod 
had been the occafion of fo much diftrels, a conftderable body 
of hufbandmen was to be carried over. As the Spaniards had 
then no conception of deriving any benefit from thofc produc¬ 
tions of the New World which have fmee yielded fuch large 
returns of wealth to Europe, but had formed .magnificent ideas, 
and entertained fanguine hopes withrefpeft to.the riches con¬ 
tained in the mines which'had been dtfeovered, a .band of work¬ 
men, {killed in the various arts. employed in digging and ro 
fining the precious metals, was provided. All thefe emigrants 
were to receive pay and fubfiftenec for fotne years, at the 
public expenee k . 

Thus far the regulations were prudent and well adapted to 
the end in view 1 . But as itwas forefeen that few would engage 
voluntarily to fettle in a country, whofe noxious cHmatebad 
been fatal to fo many of their countrymen, Columbus propofed 
totratifport to Hifpaniola fuch malefaftdrs as had been con- 

h Hum*, dec. t. lib. Hi, c. 2. 
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of crimes, Which, thdugli capital, wcfe (fc a lefs atrocious E 0 0 K 
alattlrc; and that fof the lot are a certain proportion of the of* <———*-j 
tenders ufualljr fent' to the gallics, fhould be condemned to- 
labour in the riii«C6 which were to be opened. This advice, 
given without due reflection,, was as inconfiderately adopted. 

The prHbrts of Spain were drained, in order to collect members 
for the intended colony ; and tile judges were inftrudled to re¬ 
cruit ie by their Future fentenccs. It is not, however, with 
fech materials, that the foundations of a fociety,. deftined to be 
permanent* (hditld be laid. Induft'ry, fobriety, patience, and 
mutual confidence aTe iildifpehfably requifite in an infant fetde¬ 
ment* where purity of moral's muft contribute more toward 
eflablifhing orden than the operation or authority of laws. But 
when fuch a mixture of what is corrupt is admitted into the' 
original conftitufion of die political body, the vices of thofe 
uhfoundand incuraWe members will probably infect the whole, 
and muft certainly be productive of violent and unhappy effects* 

This the Spaniards fatally experienced; and the other European- 
nations having fucccfiively jmitated their pradicc in this parti¬ 
cular, pernicious confequences have followed in their fettle— 
ments, which-can be imputed to no other caufe 1 


Though Columbus obtained, with great facility and dif- f recited 
patch, the royal approbation of every meafure and regulation ll0lVly ' 
that he propofed, his endeavours to carry iheni into execution 
were fo long retarded, as muft have tired out the patience of 
any man, lefs accuftomcd to encounter difficulties and to fur- 
mount them. Thofe delays were occahoned partly by that te¬ 
dious formality and /pint of procrastination, with which the* 

a Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. z. - Touron Hift. Gener. del’Amcrique, i. f. 51, 
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book Spaniards eondutift bufinefs 5 and partly by the exli&ufted ft**# 
v—of the treafury, which was drained by the expense of celebrate 
,49 ‘ ing the marriage of Ferdinand and IfabellaY only foa with 
Margaret of Auftria, and that of Joanna, their fecond daughter* 
with Philip archduke of Auftria "; but muft be chiefly imputed 
to the malicious arts of Columbus’s enemies. Aftonifhed at 
the reception which he met with upon his return, and overawed 
by his prefence, they gave way, for fome time, to a tide of 
favour too flrong for them to oppofe. Their enmity, however, 
was too inveterate to remain long inactive. They refumed 
their operations, and by the aHiftan.ee of Foufeca, the minifter 
for Indian affairs, Who was now promoted to the biihopric of 
Badajos, they threw in fo many obftacles to protradt the pre¬ 
parations for Columbus’s expedition, that a year elapfed before 
he * could procure two Clips to carry over a part of the fupplies 
deftined for the colony, and almoft two years were fpent before 
the final! fquadron was equipped of which hehirafelf was to take 
the command \ 

1498. Tuts fquadron confifted of fix fhips only, of no great bur- 
oi Coiunibus! den, and but indifferently provided for a long or dangerous 
navigation. The voyage which he now meditated was in a 
courfe different from any he had undertaken. *As he was fully 
perfuaded that the fertile regions of India lay to the fouth-weft 
of thofe countries which he had difeovered, he propofed, as the 
moft certain method of finding out theie, to ftand dircftly 
fouth from the Canary or Cape de Verd ifiands, until he came 
under the equino&ial line, and then to ftretch to the weft be¬ 
fore the favourable wind for fuch a courfe, which blows invari- 
ably between the tropics. With this idea he fet fail, and 

, m P. Martyr, epift. *68, " Life of Calumbu*, c. 65. 

f Herrera, dec. 1. lib, ill. c. 9, 
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touched the Canary, and then at the Gape de Verd 

iflandih f ‘From the former he diipatched three ofhis fbips with 
a fupply of provifions for the colony in IJifpanigla: vjth the 
other three, he . continued hi* voyage towards the f^uth. No 
remarkable occurrence happened until they arrived within five 
degrees of the line. There they, were becalmed, and at the fame 
time the heat waxed fo excefiive, ’that many of their wine cafks 
burft* the liquor in others Towered, and their provifions cor¬ 
rupted ' The Spaniards, who had never ventured fo far to 
the fouth, were* afraid that the &ips wop Id take fire, and be¬ 
gan to apprehend the reality of what the ancients had taught 
concerning the deftru&ive qualities of that torrid region of the 
globe. They vyere relieved, in fome mcafure, from their fears 
by a feafonable fall of rain* Tins, howevef, though fo heavy 
and* unmtermitting that the men could hardjy keep the deck, 
did not greatly mitigate the intenfenefs of the heat. The ad¬ 
miral, who with his ufual vigilance had dirc&ed every opera¬ 
tion in perfon, from the beginning of the voyage, was fo much 
exhaufted by fatigue and want of fleep, that it brought on a 
violent fit of the gout, acccftnpamed with a fever. All thefe 
circumftances conftrained him to yield to the importunities of 
his crew, and to alter his courfe to the north weft,*in order to 
reach fome of the Carribee iflands, where he might refit, and 
be fuppliCd with provifions. 

On the firft of Auguft, the man ftationed in the round top 
furprifed them with the joyful cry of land. They flood to¬ 
wards it, "and difeovered a confiderable ifland, which the ad¬ 
miral calletfTnnidad, a name it ftill retains. It lies on the 

J* P. Martyr, dec. p. 70. 
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B 0 ji° K coa & Gukna, near the mouth of the , Orinoco. This* 
*- though a rive! only of the third or fourth magnitude in the 

M 9 ** New World, far furpafles any of the ftreams that water our 
hemifphere. It roils towards the ocean fuch a vaflt body 
of water, and ruflies into it with fuch impetuous force, that 
when it meets the tide, which qn that coaft fifes to an uncom¬ 
mon height, their colliflon occafion6 a fwell and agitation of 
the waves no lefs furpriling than formidable, ha this conflict, 
the irrefiftibie torrent of the river fo far pre vails, that It frefhen* 
the ocean many leagues with its flood \ Cdu'rabos, before he 
could perceive the danger. Was entangled among thofc adverfe 
currents and sempeftuous waves, and it was with the utmoft 
difficulty that be efcaped through a narrow ftrait, which ap¬ 
peared fo tremendous, that he called it La Boca del Drago. 
As foon as the conflernatioo which this dccafioned permitted 
him to refle& upon the nature of an appearance fo extraordi¬ 
nary, he difcerned in it a lource of comfort and hope. He juftly 
concluded, that fuch a vaft body of water as this river contain¬ 
ed, could not he fupplied by any ifland, but tnnft flow through 
a country of immenfc extent, anc! of confequence, that he was 
now arrived at that continent which it had long been the object 
of his wtfhes to difeover. Full of this idea, he flood to the 
weft along the coaft of thofe provinces which are now known 
by the names of Paria and Cumana. He landed in fcveral 
places, and had fame intcrcourfe with the people, who re- 
fembled thofc of Hifpaniola in their appearance and man¬ 
ner of life. They wore, as ornaments, fmall plates of gold, 
and pearls of confiderable value, which they willingly ex¬ 
changed for European toys. They feemed to pofiefs a better 

* Gumilia Hift. de I’OrciKHjuc, tom. i. p. 14. 
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tmderftanding, and greater courage, than the inhabitants of 
the illands. Tlie country produced four-footed animals of fe- 
veral kinds, as well as a great variety of fowls and fruits \ 
The admiral was fo much delighted with its beauty and fertility* 
that with the warm cnthuiiaftn of a difcoverer, he imagined it 
to be the paradife deferibed in Scripture, which the Almighty 
chofe for the rcfidence of man, while he retained innocence 
that rendered him worthy of fucb a habitation *. Thus Co¬ 
lumbus had the glory not only of difeovering to mankind the 
exiftence of a N?w*World, but made confiderable progrefs to* 
wards a perfect knowledge of it; and was the firXl man who 
conduced the Spaniards to that vaft continent which has been 
the chief feat of their empire, and the lburce of their treafurcs 
in this quarter of th§ globe. The fhattered condition of his 
fhips, fcarcity of provifions, his own infirmities, together with 
tlie impatience of hia crew, prevented him from purfuing his 
difeoveries any farther, and made it necefTary to bear away for 
Hifpaniola. In his way thither he difeovered the iflands of 
Cubagua and Margarita, whiclj afterwards became remarkable 
for their pearl-fifhery. When he arrived at Hifpaniola, he was 
wafted to an extreme degree with fatigue and ficknefs; but found 
the affairs of the colony in fucb a fituation, as afforded him no pro- 
fpeft of enjoying that repofe of which he flood fo much in need. 
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Many revolutions had happened in that country during his State of Hit 
abfence. His brother, the Adelantado, in confequence of an ^arrival 
advice which the admiral gave before his departure, had re- therc * 
moved the colony from Ifabella to a more commodious ftation, 
on the oppoiite fide of (he ifland, and laid the foundation of 

r Herrera, dec. t. lib. iii, c. 9, 10, tt. Life of Columbus, c. 66—73. 

* Herrera, dec, 1. lib. iii. c. 1?. Gomara, c. 84. See NOTE XXL 
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B ° 1} ° K St. Domingo \ which was long the mbft ttoniwicmble Eumpean 
wtown in the New World* and the feat of 4 he fapreme courts 
j 4 98. | n ’ the Spatiifh dominions there. As foon as the Spaniards 

were eftablifhed in this hew fettlement, the adelarttado, that 
they- might neither'languish in inactivity, nor have leifure to 
form new cabals, marched into thofe parts of the iiland which 
his brother had hot yet vifited or reduced to obedience. ’ As the 
people were unable to refill, they fubmitted every where to the 
tribute which he impofed. But they foon found the burden to 
be fo intolerable, that, overawed as they "were by the fu- 
peribr power of their oppreffors, they took arms again ft 
them. Thofe infurre&ions, however, were not formidable. A 
conflict with timid and naked Indians was neither dangerous 
nor of doubtful iffue.. 


•rh. 

Mutiny of But while the adelantado was employed againft them in the 
ftousdu, field, a mutiny, of an afpe& far more alarming, broke out among 
the Spaniards. The ringleader of it was Francis Roldan, whom 
Columbus had placed in a Ration which required him to be the 
guardian of order and tranquillity in the colony. A turbulent 
and inconiiderate ambition precipitated him into this defperate 
meafure, fo unbecoming his rank. The arguments which he 
employed to feduce his countrymen were frivolous and ill- 
founded. He accufed Columbus and his two brothers of arro¬ 
gance and feverity j he pretended that they aimed at eftablifh- 
ing an independent dominion in the country ; he taxed them- 
with an intention of cutting off part of the Spaniards by hun¬ 
ger and fatigue, that they might more eafily # reduce the re¬ 
mainder to fubje&ion; he reprefented it as unworthy of Cafti- 


* P. Martyr, dec. p. 56. 
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Irans, to remain the tame and paflive flaves .of three Genoefe 
adventurers. As. men have always a propenfity to impute the 
hardships of which they feel the preffure, to the mifcondutft of 
their rulers; as every nation views with a jealous eye the power 
and exaltation of foreigners, . Roldan’s infinuations made a deep 
impreflion on his countryrilen. His character and rank added 
weight to them. A conliderable number of the Spaniards made 
choice of him as their leader* and taking arms agaiuft the ade- 
lantado and his brother, feiz^cd the king’s magazine of provi- 
ftons, and,endeavoured to furprife the fort at St. Domingo. 
This was preferved by the vigilance and courage of Don Diego* 
Columbus. The mutineers were obliged to retire to the pro¬ 
vince of X*aragua, where they continued not only to difclaim 
the adelantado’s authority themfelves, but excited the Indians, 
to throw off the yoke w 

Such was the diftra&ed ftate of the colony when Columbus 
landed at St* Domingo. He was aftonifhed to find that the 
three fliips which he had^lifpatched from the Canaries were not 
yet arrived. By the unfkilfulnefs of the pilots, and the vio¬ 
lence of currents, they had been carried a hundred and fixty 
miles to the weft of St. Domingo, and forced to take flicker 
in a harbour of the province of Xaragua, where Roldan and 
his feditious followers were cantoned. Roldan carefully con¬ 
cealed from the commanders his infurre£tion againft the ade- 
lantado, and employing his utmoft addrefs to gain their confi¬ 
dence, perfuaded them to fet on fhore a considerable part of 
the new fettlcrs whom they brought over, that they might 
proceed by land to St. Domingo. It required but few argu- 

w Herrera, dec. i. lib. iii. c. 5—8. Life of Columbus, c. 74—77. Gomara, c. 23. 
P. Martyr, p. 78. 
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B'O o' K v meittsto prevail with thoftfmen to efpoufe his* caufe. They 1 

. ... . were the refnfe of the jails of Spain, to whom idlenefs, • licen- 

' tioufhefs, and deeds of violence were familiar; and they re*- 
turned ©agetly 00 a courfe’of life nearly refembling that to 
which they had been eccuflomcd. The commanders of the 
fhips perceiving, When it wafe too late, their imprudence in dif- 
embarfcing fo many of their men, flood away for St. Domingo, 
and got fatw into the port a few days after the admiral; but 
their flock of provifioris was fo wafted during a voyage of fuch 
long continuance, that they brought little relief to the co¬ 
lony \ 

Compofed . By this jan&ibn with a banc! of fuch bold and defperate 
.knt’cohSt affdoatfes/Btoldan became extremely formidable, and no lefs ex- 
of Columbus, travagant in his demands. Columbus, though filled with re- 
fentment at his ingratitude, and highly exafperated by the 
infotence of his followers, made no hafte to take the field. He 
trembled at the thoughts of kindling the flames of a civil war, 
in which, whatever party prevailed, the power and ftrength of 
both muft be fo much wafted, as might encourage the common 
enemy to unite •and complete their deftru&ion. At the fame 
time; he obferved, that the prejudices and paffions which incited 
the rebels to take arms, had fo far infe&ed thofe who ftill ad¬ 
hered to him, that many of them were adverfe, and all cold to 
the fervice. From fuch fentiments, with refpe£t to the public 
intereft, as well as from this view of his own fituation, he 
chofe to negociate rather than to fight. By a feafonable procla¬ 
mation, offering free pardon to fuch as fhould merit it by re¬ 
turning to their duty, he made impreffiott <upon fome of the 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 12. Life of Columbus, c ( 78, 79. 
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malcontents. By engaging to grant fuch os fhould defue it 
the liberty, of returning to Spain, he allured all thofe unfor¬ 
tunate adventurers, who, from ftcknefs and difappointmcnt, 
were difgufted wk?h the country. By promifiog to rc-eftabliih 
Roldan in his former office, he toothed his pride; and by 
complying with moft of -his* demands in behalf of his followers, 
he fatisficd their avarice. Thus, gradually and without blood¬ 
shed, but after many tedious negotiations, he diffolved this 
dangerous combination which threatened-tire colony with ruin; 
and reftored 'the appearance of order, regular government, and 
tranquillity v . 

In confeqwence of this agreement with the mutineers, lands 
were allotted them in different parts of the ifland, and the In¬ 
dians fettled in each diftridl were appointed to cultivate a cer¬ 
tain portion of ground for the ufe of thofe new mafters. The 
performance of this work was fubftituted in place of the tribute 
formerly itnpofed; and how neceffary foever fuch a regulation 
might be in a fickly and feeble colony, it introduced among the 
Spaniards the Repartimientos, or diftributions of Indians efta- 
bliflicd by them in all their fettlements, which b r °nght num¬ 
berless calamities upon that unhappy people, and £ubje£ted 
them to the moft grievous oppreflion z . This was not the only 
bad effect of the infurreffcion in Hifpaniola; it prevented Co¬ 
lumbus from prosecuting his difeoveries on the continent, as 
felf-prefervatiop obliged him to keep near his perfun his bro¬ 
ther the adelaatado, and the fiiilors whom he intended to have 
employed in that fervice. As toon as his affairs would per¬ 
mit, he toot tome of his fhips to Spain with a journal of the 

y Herrera, dec. i. lib. tii. c. if, 14. Life of Co'umbui, c. 80, &c. 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 14, Ac, 
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s oo * voyage which he had made, a description of the new couatr#* 

.— *—•- which he had difcovered, a chart of the coaft along which he 

im ' had failed, and fpfecimens of the gold, the pearls, and other 
curious or valuable produdrions which he> had acquired by traf¬ 
ficking with the* native*?, jit the fame time he traufmitted an 
account of the iftfyrre€tiQo 4 n Hifpanida} he aocufed the mu¬ 
tineers not didy of having thrown the colony into fuch violent 
convul&ons as threatened its diflolution, but of having ob- 
ftru&ed every attempt towards difeovery and improvement, by 
their unprovoked rebellion agamft their fuperiors, and pro- 
pofed feveral regulations for the better government of the 
illand, as well as the extinction of that mutinous fpirit, which, 
though fuppreffed at prefent, might foon burft out with addi¬ 
tional rage. Roldan and his aflociates did not ncgieCt to convey 
to Spain, by the fame fhips, an apology for tlieir own conduct, 
together with their recriminations upon the admiral and his 
brothers. Unfortunately for the honour of Spain, and the 
liappinefs of Columbus, /the latter gained moil credit in the 
court of Ferdinand and Ifabella, and produced unexpected 
effe&s*. 


The voyage But, previous tothefe, events had happened which merit at- 
tfamatothe tehtidri, both on account of their own importance, and their 
E*ft indie*, connection with the hiftory of the New World. While Co- 

by the Cape • . . * 

oi Good lumbus was engaged in his fuccemve voyages to the weft, the 

Hopc ' fpirit of difeovery did not languid* in Portugal, the kingdom 

where it firft acquired vigour, and became entetprifing. Self- 
condemnation and regret were not the only ffcntiraents to which 
the fuccefs of Columbus, and reflection upon their own impru- 

* Herrera, dec. i. lib. iii, c. 14. Bcnabo. Hift. Nov, Orb. lib; i. c. t. 
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denec in reje&ing his propofals, gave rife among the Portuguefe. 
They excited a generous emulation to furpafs his performances, 
and an ardent defire to make fome reparation to their country 
for their own error. With this view, Emmanuel, who in¬ 
herited the enterprifing genius of his predeceffors, per filled in 
their grand fcheme of opening a paflage to the Eaft Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope; and foon after his acccflion to the 
throne, equipped a fquadron for that important voyage. He 
gave the* command of it to Vafco de Gama, a man of noble 
birth, poflefled of virtue, pruSence, and courage, equal to 
the ftation. The fquadron, like all thofe fitted out for dif- 
covery in the infancy of navigation, was extremely feeble, 
confifting only pf three veflels, of neither burden nor force ade¬ 
quate to the fervice. As tlie Europeans were at that time al¬ 
together unacquainted with the courle of the trade-winds and 
periodical monfoons, which render navigation in the Atlantic 
ocean, as well as in thefea that feparates Africa from India, at 
fome feafons eafy, and at others not only dangerous, but alraoft; 
impracticable, the time chofcn for Gama’s departure was the 
moft improper during the wfiole year. He fet fail from Lifbon 
on the ninth of July, and Handing towards the fouth, had to 
ftruggle for four months with contrary winds, before he could 
reach the Cape of Good Hope. Here their violence began to 
abate; and during an interval of calm weather, Gama doubled 
that formidable promontory, which had fo long been the boun¬ 
dary of navigation, and directed his courfe towards the north- 
caft, along the African coaft. He touched at fevcral ports ; and 
after various adventures, which the Portuguefe hiftorians re¬ 
late with high but juft encomiums upon his conduct and intre¬ 
pidity, he came to andtor before the city of Melinda. Through¬ 
out all the vaft countries which extend along the coaft of Africa, 
Vol. I. U from 
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book from the river Senegal to the confines of Zanguebar, the Por- 
tuguefe had found a race of men rude and uncultivated, ftran- 
gers to letters, to arts and commerce, and differing from the 
inhabitants of Europe no lefs in their features and complexion, 
than in their manners and inftitutione. As they advanced from 
this, they obferved, to their inekpreffible joy, that the human 
form gradually altered and improved, the Afiatic features began 
to predominate, marks of civilization appeared* letters were 
known, the Mahometan religion was eftablifhed, and a com¬ 
merce, far from being inconfiderable, was carried on. At that 
time feveral veffels from India were in the port of Melinda. 
Gama now purfued his voyage with almoft abfolute certainty 
of fuccefs, and, under the conduct of a Mahometan pilot, ar¬ 
rived at Calecut, upon the coaft of Malabar, on the twenty- 
fecond of May one thoufand four hundred and ninety-eight. 
What he beheld of the wealth, the populoufnefs, the cultivation, 
the induftry and arts of this highly civilized country, far fur- 
pafled any idea that he had formed, from the im per fed ac¬ 
counts which the Europeans had hitherto received of it. But 
as he pofTeffed neither fufficient force to attempt a fettlement, 
nor proper commodities with which he could carry on commerce 
of any confequence, he haftened back to Portugal, with an ac¬ 
count of his fuccefs in performing a voyage the longeft, as well 
as moft difficult, that had ever been made fince the firft inven¬ 
tion of navigation. He landed at Lifbon on the fourteenth 
of September one thoufand four hundred and ninety-nine, two 
years, two months, and five days, from the time he left that port*. 

. Thus, during the courfe of the fifteenth century, mankind 
made greater progrefs in exploring the Rate of the habitable 

a Ramufin, vol. 5 . 119, D. 
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globe, than in all the ages which had clapfed previous to that 
period. The fpirit of difcovery, feeble at firft and cautious, 
moved within a very narrow fphere, and made its efforts with 
hesitation and timidity. Encouraged by fuccefs, it became ad¬ 
venturous, and boldly extended, its operations. In the courfe 
of its progreftion, it continued to acquire vigour, and advanced 
at length with a rapidity and force which hurft through all the 
limits within which ignorance and fear had hitherto circum- 
feribed the activity of the human/ace. Almoft fifty years were 
employed by tile* Portuguef’c in creeping along the coaft of 
Africa from Cape Non to Cape de Verd, the latter of which 
lies only twelve degrees to the foutli of the former. In lefs than 
thirty years, they ventured beyond the equinoctial line into 
another hemifphere, and penetrated to the fouthern extremity 
of Africa, at the distance of forty-nine degrees from Cape de 
Verd. During the laft feven.years, a New World was dif- 
covcred in the weft, not inferior in extent to all the parts of 
the earth with which mankind were at that time acquainted. 
In the eaft, unknown fcas and countries were found out, and 
a communication, long defired, but hitherto concealed, was 
opened between Europe and the opulent regions of Jindia. In 
comparifon with events fo wonderful and unexpected, all that 
had hitherto been deemed great or fplendid, faded away and 
difappeared. s Vaft objeCts now prefented themfelves. The 
human mind, rouzed and interefted by the profpeCl, engaged 
with ardour in purfuit of them, and exerted its aCtive powers 
in a new direction. 

This fpirit of enterprife, though but newly awakened in 
Spain, began foon to cfpcratc extenfively. All the attempts 
towards difcovery made in that kingdom, had hitherto been 
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*'V > K carried on by Columbus alone, and at tbe expence of the fo- 
; vereign.' But now private adventurers, allured by the magni- 
ficent deferiptions he gave of the regions which he had 
vifiled, as well as by the fpecimens of their wealth which he 
produced, offered to fit out fquadrons at their own rifle, and to 
go in quell of new countries. The Spanilh court, whofe fcanty 
revenues were exhaufted by the charge of its expeditions to the 
New World, which, though they opened vail profpedls of fu¬ 
ture benefit, yielded a very fparing return .of prefent profit,, 
was extremely willing to devolve the burden of difeovery upon 
its fubje£ts. It feized with joy an opportunity of rendering the 
avarice, the ingenuity* and efforts of proje£lo/s> inllrumental 
in promoting defigns of certain advantage to the public, though 
Si of theft doubtful fuccefs with refpe& to tliemfelves. One of the firfl: 

propofitions of this kind was made by Alonfo de Ojeda, a gal¬ 
lant and adtive officer, who had accompanied Columbus in his 
fecond voyage. His rank and chara&cr procured him fuch 
credit with the merchants of Seville, that they undertook to 
equip four fliips, provided he could obtain the royal licence, 
authorifing the voyage. The powerful patronage of the bilhop 
of Badajos eafily fecured fuccefs in a fuit fo agreeable to the 
court. Without confulting Columbus, or regarding the rights 
and jurifdi&ion which he had acquired by the capitulation in 
one thoufand four hundred and ninety-two, Ojeda was per¬ 
mitted to fet out for the New World. In order to dire& his 
courfe, the bilhop communicated to him the admiral’s journal 
of his lall voyage, and his charts of the countries which he had 
May. difeovered. Ojeda ftruck out into no new path of navigation, 
but adhering fervilely to the route which Columbus had taken* 
arrived on the coall of Paria. He traded with the natives, and 
Handing to the well, proceeded as far as Cape de Vela, and 

ranged 
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ranged along a canftdcrabie extent of coaft beyond that on which 
Columbus had touched. Having thus afeertained the opinion 
of Columbus, that this country was a part of the continent, 
Ojeda returned by way of Hifpaniola to Spain, with fome 
reputation as a difeoverer, but with little benefit to thofe who 
had raifed the funds for the*expedition \ 

Am,erigo Vespucci, a Florentine gentleman, accompanied 
Ojeda in this voyage. In what ftation he ferved, is uncertain; 
but as he vyas* an experienced failor, and eminently fkilful in 
all the fciences fubfervient to navigation, he feems to have ac¬ 
quired fuch authority among his companions, that they wil¬ 
lingly allowed him to have a chief fhare in directing their ope¬ 
rations during the voyage. Soon after his return-, he trans¬ 
mitted an account of his adventures and difeoveries to one of 
his countrymen ; and labouring with the vanity of a traveller 
to magnify his own exploits, he had the addrefs and confidence 
to frame his narrative, fo as to make it appear that he had the 
glory of having firft difeovered the continent in the New World. 
Amerigo’s account was drawn up not only with art, but with 
fome elegance. It contained an amufing hiftory.of his voyage, 
and judicious obfervations upon the natural produ&ions, the 
inhabitants, and the cuftoms of the countries which he had 
vifited. As it was the firft defeription of any part of the New 
World that was publilhed, a performance fo well calculated to 
gratify the paflion of mankind for what is new and marvellous, 
circulated rapidly, and w f as read with admiration. The coun¬ 
try of which Amerigo was fuppofed to be the difeoverer, came 
gradually to be called by his name. The caprice of mankind, 
often as unaccountable as unjuft, has perpetuated this error. 

l! Herrera, dec. i. Jib, iv. c. i, z, 3. 
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By the univcrfal confent of nations, America is the name 
beftowed on this new quarter of the globe. The bold preten- 
llons of a fortunate impoftor have robbed the difeoverer of the 
New World of a diftindion which belonged to him. The name 
of Amerigo has fuppfentcd that of Columbus; and mankind 
may regret an ad of injuft ice, which, having received the 
lundion of time, it is now too late to redrefs c . 

During the feme year, another voyage of difeovery was 
undertaken. Columbus not only introduced thefpirit of naval 
enterprife into Spain, but all the lirft adventurers who diftin- 
guifhed themfelves in this new career, were formed by his in- 
ftrudions, and acquired in his voyages the {kill and informa¬ 
tion which qualified them to imitate his example. Alonfo 
Nigno, who had ferved under the admiral in his laft expedition, 
fitted out, in conjundion with Chriftopher Guerra, a merchant 
of Seville, a fingle fliip, and failed to the coaft of Paria. This 
voyage feems to have been conduded with greater attention to 
private emolument, than to any general or national objed. 
Nigno and Guerra made no difeoveries of any importance; but 
they brought home fuch a return of gold and pearls, as in¬ 
flamed their countrymen with the deli re of engaging in fimilar 
adventures d . 

Soon after, Vincent Yanez Pinzdn, one of the admiral’s 
companions in his firft voyage, failed from Palos with four 
flips. He ftood boldly towards the fouth, and was the firft 
Spaniard who ventured to crofs the cquinodial line; but he 
feems to have landed on no part of the coaft beyond the mouth 

• See NOXE XXIE 

d P. Martyr, dec. p. Sr. Herrera, dec, i. lib. iv. c. 5 . 
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of the Maragnon, or river of the Amazons.^ All thefenavi¬ 
gators adopted the erroneous theory of Columbus, and believed 
that the countries which they had difeovered were part of the 
vaft continent of India 

During this firft year of‘the fixteenth century, that fertile Til, ‘, Por , ( ' 1 ‘ 
diftridt of America, on the confines of which Pinzon had ftopt ler Brain, 
fhort, was more fully difeovered. The fuccefsful voyage of 
Gama to the Eaft Indies, having encouraged the king of Por¬ 
tugal to fit opt a fleet fo powerful, as not only to carry on trade, 
but to attempt conqucft, lie gave the command of it to Pedro 
Alvarez Cabral. In order to avoid the coafl: of Africa, where 
he was certaih of meeting with variable breezes, or frequent 
calms, to retard l>is voyage, Cabral flood out to fea, and kept 
fo far to the wefl, that, to his furprife, he found himfelf upon 
the fliore of an unknown country, in the tenth degree beyond 
the line. He imagined, at firft, that it was fome ifland in the 
Atlantic ocean hitherto unobferved j but, proceeding along its 
coafl for feveral days, he w^s led gradually to believe, that a 
country fo extenfive formed a part of fome great continent. 

This latter opinion was well founded. The country with which 
lie fell in belongs to that province in South America now known 
by the name of Brafil. He landed ; and having formed a very 
high idea of the fertility of the foil, and agreeablenefs of the 
climate, he took poflcJfion of it for the crown of Portugal, and 
difpatched a fliip toLifbon with an account of this event, which 
appeared to be no lefs important than it was unexpected 
Columbus’s difeovery of the New World was the effort of an 
a&ive genius, enlightened by fciencc, guided by experience, 

r Herrera, dec. i. lib. iv. c. 6. P. Martyr, dec. p. 95. 
f Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 7. 
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and adKng upon a regular plan, executed with no lets courage 
than perfeverance. But from this adventure of the Portuguefe, 
it appears that chance might have accomplilhed that great de- 
fign, which it is now the pride of human rcafon to have formed 
and perfected. If the fagaetty of Columbus had not conducted 
mankind to America, Cabral, bya fortunate accident, might 
have led them, a few years later, to the knowledge of that ex- 
tenfive continent V : 


While the Spaniards and Portuguefe, by *thofe fucceffive 
voyages, were daily acquiring more enlarged ideas of the extent 
and opulence of that quarter of the globe which Columbus had 
made known to them, he himfelf, far from enjoying the tran¬ 
quillity and honours with which his fervices fhould -have been 
recompenfed, was ftruggling with every diftrefs in which the 
envy and malevolence of the people under his command, or the 
ingratitude of the court which he ferved, could involve him. 
Though the pacification with Roldan broke the union and 
weakened the force of the mutineers, it did not extirpate the 
feeds of difeord out of the ifland. Several of the malcontents 
continued in arms, refufing to fiibmit to the admiral. He 
and his brothers were obliged to take the field alternately, in 
order to check their incurfions, or to punifh their crimes. The 
perpetual occupation and difquiet which this created, prevented 
him from giving due attention to the dangerous machinations 
of his enemies in the court of Spain. A good number of thofe 
who were moll: dilTatisfied with his adminiftration, had em¬ 
braced the opportunity of returning to Europe with the fhips 
which he difpatched from St. Domingo. The final difappoint- 
ment of all their hopes inflamed the rage of thefe unfortunate 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 5. 
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adventurers againft Columbus to the utmoft pitch. Their po¬ 
verty and dirt refs, by exciting corapaffion, rehdered tbeir ac- 
cufations credible* and their complaints interefling. They 
teased Ferdinand and liahsUa inceffantly with memorials, con¬ 
taining the detail of their own, grievances, and the articles of 
their charge againft Columbufl. Whenever either the king or 
queen appeared in public, they furrounded them in a tumul¬ 
tuary manner, infilling with importunate clamours for payment 
of the arrears due to them, apd demanding vengeance upon 
the author of* their fufferings. They inful ted the admiral *$ 
Ions wherever they met them, reproaching them as the off* 
fpring of the projector, whofc fatal curiofity had difcovcrcd 
thofe pernicious regions which drained Spain of its wealth, and 
would prove the grave ©f it*people. Thofe avowed endeavours 
of the malcontents from America to ruin Columbus, were fc- 
conded by tbe fecret, but more dangerous infmuations of that 
party among the courtiers, who had always thwarted his 
fthemes, and envied his fixccefe and credit \ 

Ferdinand was-difpofed # to lifted, not only with a willing, 
but with a partial ear, to thefe accufations. Notwithftanding 
the flattering accounts which Columbus had given of the 
riches of America, the remittance* from it had hitherto been 
fo fcanty, that they fell far ihort of defraying the expence of 
the armaments fitted out. The glory of the difeovery, toge¬ 
ther with the profpeft of remote commercial advantages, was 
all that Spain had yet received in return for the efforts which 
fhe had made, But time had already diminiihed the firfl fen- 
fations of joy which the difeovery of a New World occafioned, 
and fame alone was ifot an object to fatisfy the cold inte relied 

Life of Columbus, c. 85. 
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mind of Ferdinand. The nature of commerce was then fo little 
underflood, that,' where immediate gain was not acquired, the 
hope of diflant benefit, or of flow and moderate returns, was 
totally difregarded. Ferdinand confidered Spain, on this ac¬ 
count, as a lofer by the enterprife of Columbus, and imputed 
it to his mifcondu& and incapacity for government* that a 
country abounding in gold had yielded nothing of value to its 
conquerors. Even Ifabella, who, from the favourable opinion 
which fhe entertained of Columbus, had uniformly prote&ed 
him, was ihaken at length by the number and boldnefs of his 
accufcrs, and began to fuipeft that a difaffedtion fo general 
mud have been occasioned by real grievances, which called for 
redrefB. The bifhop of Badajos, with his ufual animofity 
againft Columbus, encouraged thefe fufpicions, and confirmed 
them. 

As foon as the queen began to give way to the torrent of 
calumny, a refolution fatal to Columbus was taken. Francis 
de Bovadilla, a knight of Calatrava, was . appointed to repair 
to Hifpaniola, with full powers to’ inquire into the conduit of 
Columbus, and, if he found the charge of mal-adminiftration 
proved, to fuperfede him, and aifume the government of the 
ifland. It was impoffible to efcape condemnation, when this 
prepoflerous commiffion made it the intereft of the judge to find 
the perfon whom he was fent to try, guilty. Though Colum¬ 
bus had now compofed all the diffentions in the ifland; though 
he had brought both Spaniards and Indians to fubmit peaceably 
to his government j though he had made fuch effe&ual provi- 
fion for working the mines, and cultivating the country, as 
would have fecurcd a confiderable revenue to the king, as well 
as large profits to individuals, Bovadilla,. without deigning to 

attend 
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attend to the nature or merit of thofe lervices, di(covered, from 
the moment that he landed in Hifpaniola, a determined pur- 
pofe of treating him as a criminal. He took pofleflion of the 
admiral's houfe in St. Domingo, from which he happened at 
that time to be abfent, andfeiaed his effe&s, as if he had been 
already convided; he rendered himfelf mailer of the fort and 
of the kingVftores by violence ; he required all perfons to ac¬ 
knowledge him as fupreme governor; he fet at liberty the 
prifoiiers confined by the admiral, and fummoned him to ap¬ 
pear before his* tribunal, in order to anfwer for his condud; 
tranfmitting to him, together with the fummons, a copy of the 
royal mandate, by which Columbus was enjoined to yield 
implicit obedience to his commands. 

Columbus, though deeply affeded with the ingratitude Columbus 
and injuftice of Ferdinand and Ifabella, did not hefitate a mo- [oSpaitw 4111 * 
ment about his own condud. He fubmitted to the will of his 
fovereigns with a refpedful filence, and repaired dircdly to the 
court of that violent and partial judge whom they had autho- 
rifed to try him. Bovadilla, without admitting him into his 
prefence, ordered him inftantly to be arrefted, to be.loaded with 
chains, and hurried on board a Ihip. Even under this humi- oaotcr. 
Hating reverfe of fortune, the firmnefs of mind which diftin- 
guilhes the charade r of Columbus, did not forfake him. Con- 
feious of his own integrity, and folacing himfelf with reflect¬ 
ing upon the great things which he had atchieved, lie endured 
this infult offered to his charader, not only with compofurc, 
but with dignity. Nor had he th,e confolation of fyrnpathy to 
mitigate his fufferings. Bovadilla had already rendered him¬ 
felf fo extremely popular, by granting various immunities to 
the colony, by liberal donations of Indians to all who applied 
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for them, and by relaxing the reins ofdifciplifift ato#’govern¬ 
ment, that the Spaniards, "who were moftly adventurers/ whom 
their indigence or crimes had impelled to abandon their native 
country, expteffed the moft indecent fatisfaCHon with the dis¬ 
grace and imprifonment of Columbus. They flattered them- 
felves, that now they fhouid enjoy an uncontrouled liberty, 
more fuitable to their difpofition and former habits of life. 
Among per Cons thus prepared to cenfure the proceedings, and 
to afperfe the character of Columbus, Bovadilla collected ma¬ 
terials for a charge againft him. All accuiations, the moft 
improbable as well as ioconfiftent, were received. Mo in¬ 
former, however infamous, was rejected. The refult of this 
inqueft, no lefs indecent than partial, he tranfnvitted to Spain. 
At the fame time, he ordered Columbus,* with his two brothers, 
to be carried thither in fetters; and, adding cruelty to infult, 
he confined them in different {hips, and excluded them from 
the comfort of that friendly intercourfe which might have 
Toothed their common diftrefs. But while the Spaniards in 
HUpaniola viewed the arbitrary and infolent proceedings of 
Bovadilla with a general approbation, which reflets di(honour 
upon their name and country, one man ftiil retained the me¬ 
mory of the great actions which Golumbus had performed, and 
was touched with the fentimerits of veneration and pity due to 
his rank, his age, and his merit. Alonfo de Vallejo, the cap¬ 
tain of the veffel on board which the- admiral was confined, as 
(bon as he was clear of the illand, approached his prifoner with 
great refpeCt, and offered to releafc him from the fetters with 
which he was tmjuftly loaded. “ No," replied Columbus, with 
a generous indignation, “ 1 wear thefe irons in confequence of 
an order from my fovereigns. They fliall find me as obedient 
to this as to their other injunctions. Hy (heir command I 

8 have- 
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bare been confined, and their command alone (hall fet me at 
liberty*.” 

Fortunately* the voyage to Spain was extremely (hart. 
As foon as Ferdinand and JUabella were informed that Colum¬ 
bus was brought home a prifoncr, and in chains, they perceived 
at once what univerfal aftonifhment this event muft occafiop, 
and what an impreffion to their difadvantage it muft make. 
All Europe, they forefaw, wopld be filled with indignation at 
this ungenerous requital of a man who had performed actions 
worthy of the tiigheft recompence, and would exclaim againft 
the injuftiee of the nation, to which lie had been fitch an emi¬ 
nent benefactor, as well as againft the ingratitude of the 
princes whofe reign he had rendered illuftrious. Afiiamcd of 
their own condu<3:> and eager not only to make ftxne reparation 
for this injury, but to efface the ftain which it might fix upon 
their character, they inftantly iffued orders to fet Columbus at 
liberty, invited him to court, and remitted; money to enable 
him to-appear there in a manner, fukable. to his rank. When 
lie entered the royal pretence, Columbus threw hitnfelf at the 
feet of his fovereign*. He remained for fome time filent; the 
various paffions which agitated his mind fuppreffing his power 
of utterance. At length lie recovered himfclf, and vindicated 
his coqdufit in a long difeourfe, producing the moft fatisfying 
proofs of his own integrity as well as good intention, and evi¬ 
dence, no Lefs clear, of the malevolence of his enemies, who, 
not (atisfied with having ruined his fortune, laboured to de¬ 
prive him of what alone was now left, his honour and his fame. 
Ferdinand received him with decent civility, and Ifabella with 

t 

* Life of Columbus, c. 86.. Hcrre/a, dec, i. lib. iv. c, 8 .*-»h. Gomsra Hill, 
c. 23. Oviedo, lib.iii. c»6. 
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tendcrnefs and refpeft. They both expreflcd their forrow for 
> what had happened, d ifavowed their knowledge of it* and joined 
in promifmg him protection and future favour. But though 
they inftantly degraded Bovadilla, in order to remove from 
themfelves any fufpicion of having authorifed his violent pro¬ 
ceedings, they did not reftore to Columbus his jurifdkEon and 
privileges as viceroy of thofe countries which he had difcovered. 
Though willing to appear the avengers of Columbus’s wrongs, 
that illiberal jealoufy which prompted them to inveft Bovadilla 
with fuch authority as put it in his power to treat the admiral 
with indignity, Rill iubMed. They were afraid to truft a man 
to whom they were fp highly indebted* and retaining him at 
court under various pretexts, they appointed Nicholas de Ovan- 
do, a knight of the military order of Alcantara, governor of 
Hifpaniola k . 

Columbus was deeply affeded with this new injury, which 
came from hands that feemed to be employed in making repa¬ 
ration for his paft fufferings. The fenfibility with which great 
minds feel every thing that implies any fufpicion of their inte¬ 
grity, or that wears the afpe& of an affront, is exquifite. Co¬ 
lumbus had experienced both from the Spaniards; and their 
ungenerous conduct exafperated him to fuch a degree, that he 
could no longer conceal the fentimenta which it excited. 
Wherever he went, he carried about with him, as a memorial 
of their ingratitude, thofe fetters with which he had been 
loaded. They were conftantly hung up in his. chamber, and 
he gave orders that when he died they fhould be buried in his 
grave*. 

k Henera, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 10.—12. Life of Columbus, c, 87. 

1 Life oi Columbus, c. SC, p. 577. 
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Meanwhile, the fpirit of difeovery, notwithRanding the 
fevere check which it received by the ungenerous treatment of 
the man, who ftrft excited it in Spain, continued a&ive and vi¬ 
gorous. Roderigo di Baftidas, a perfon of diflin&ion, fitted out 
two fhips in co-partnery with John de lti Cofa, who having 
ferved tinder the admiral in two of his voyages, was deemed the 
mdft ikilful pilot in Spain. They fleered diredly towards the 
contineny, arrived on the coaft of Pari a, and proceeding to the 
weft, difeovered all the coaft of ehe province now known by the 
name of Terrg Iirma, fronj Cape de Vela to the gulf of t)aricn.» 
Not long after Ojeda, with his former aflbciate Amerigo Ve- 
fpucci, fet out upon a fecond voyage, and being unacquainted 
with the deftitiation of Baftidas, held the fame courfe, and 
touched at the fame places. The voyage of Baftidas was pro- 
fperous and lucrative, that of Ojeda unfortunate. But both 
tended toincreafe the ardour of difeovery j for in proportion as 
the Spaniards acquired a more extenfive knowledge of the Ame¬ 
rican continent, their idea of its opulence and fertility in- 
creafed®. 

Before thefe adventurers returned from their* voyages, a 
fleet was equipped, at the public expence, for carrying over 
Ovando, the new governor, to Hifpaniola. His prefence there 
was extremely requiflte, in order to flop the inconfiderate ca~ 
reer of Bovadilla, whofe imprudent adminiftration threatened 
the fettlement with ruin. Confcious of the violence and ini¬ 
quity of his proceedings againft Columbus, he continued to 
make it his foie object to gain the favour and fupport of his 
countrymen, by accommodating himfelf to their paflions and 

* Herrera,. dec. i. lib. iv. c. 11. 
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prejudices. With this view, he eftablifhed regulations, in 
every point the reverfe of thofc whichColumbus deemed effen- 
tial to the profperi ty of the colony. Inftead of the fevere dif- 
cipiine, neccffary in order to habituate the diffolutc and car* 
rupted members of which the fociety was composed, to the 
reftraints of law and fubordi&ation, he fuffcred them to enjoy 
fuch uncontrouled licence, as encouraged the wddeft exceffea. 
Inftead of protecting the Indians, he gave a legal fan&ion to 
the opprdfion of that unhappy people. He took the exa& 
number of fuch as furvived tlieir pad calamities, divided them 
into diftinft claflca, diftributed them in property among his 
adherents, and reduced the .whole illand to a ftate of complete 
fervitude. As the avarice of the Spaniards was too rapacious 
and impatient to try any method of acquiring wealth but that 
of fearching for gold, this fervitude became as grievous at it 
was unjuft The Indians were driven in crowds to the moun¬ 
tains, and compelled to work in the mines by mailers, who 
impofed their talks without mercy or difcretioA. Labour, fo 
difproportioned to their ftrength and former habits of life, 
wafted that feeble race of men, with fuch rapid confumption, as 
mull have foon terminated ip the utter extin&ion of the ancient 
inhabitants of the iftand D . 

The neceffity of applying a fpeedy remedy to thofe difor- 
ders, haftened Ovando’s departure. He had the command of 
the moft refpe&able armament hitherto fitted out for the New 
World. It confifted of thirty-two ihips, on board of which two 
thoufand five hundred perfons embarked, with an intention of 
fettling in the country. Upon the arrival of the new governor 

* Herrera, dec. i. lib. iv. c. 11, Src. - Oviedo Hill, lib* iii, c. 6 . p. 97. Benson. 
Hitt. lib. i. c. u. p. 51. 
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with tliis powerful reinforcement to the colony, Bovadilla re- 
figned his charge, and was commanded to return inftantly to 
Spain* in order to anfwer for his conduit. Roldan, and the 
other ringleaders of the mutineers who had been moft a&ive in 
oppofing Columbus, were required to leave the ifland at the 
fame time. A proclamation was iffued, declaring the natives to 
be free fubje&s of Spain, of whom no fervice was to be exacted 
contrary to their own inclination, and without paying them an 
adequate price for their labour.* With refpeit to the Spaniards 
themfelves, various regulations were made, tending to fupprefs 
the licentious fpirit which had been fo fatal to the colony, and 
to eftabliih that reverence For law and order on which fociety 
is founded, and to which it is indebted for its increaffe and 
liability. In order to limit the exorbitant gain which private 
perfons were fuppofed to make by working the mines, an ordi¬ 
nance was pubiilhed, directing all the gold to be brought to a 
public fmelting-houfei and declaring one half of it to be the 
property of the crown v . 

While thefe fteps were taking for fecuring the tranquillity 
and welfare of the colony which Columbus had ‘planted, he 
himfelf was engaged in the unpleafant employment of foliat¬ 
ing the favour of an ungrateful court, and, notwithftanding 
all his merit and ferviccs, he fojicited in vain. He de¬ 
manded, in terms of the original capitulation in one thoufand 
four hundred and ninety-two, to be reinstated in his office of 
viceroy over the countries which he had difeovered. By a 
ftrange Fatality, the circumftance which he urged in fupport of 
his claim, determined a jealous monarch to reject it. The 

° Solo xano Polhica Indiana, lib. t. c. 12, Herrera, dec. 1. lib. fv. c. is. 
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B ^j 0 K greatneft. of his difcoveries, and the profped of their increafing 

* ... — _ _ value, made Ferdinand con fide r the coaceffions in the capitula- 

tipn as extravagant and impolitic. He was afraid of entrufting 
a fubjed with the cxercifc of a jurifdidion that now appeared to 
be fo extremely extenfive, and might grow to be no lefs formid¬ 
able. He infpired Ifabella with the fame fufpicions ; and under 
various pretexts* equally frivolous and unjuft, they eluded all 
Columbus’s requisitions to perform* that which a folemn treaty 
bound them to accomplifh. After attending the court of Spain 
for near two years, as an humble fuitor, he found it impoffible 
to remove Ferdinand's prejudices and apprehenfions; and per¬ 
ceived, at length, that he laboured in vain, when he urged 
a claim of juftice or merit with an interefted' and unfeeling 
prince. 

He forms But even this ungenerous return did not difeourage him from 
©fdifeovery* purfuing the great objed which firft called forth his inventive 
genius, and excited him to attempt difeovery. To open a 
new paflage to the Eaft Indies was his original and favourite 
fcheme. This ftill engroffed his thoughts ; and either from his 
own obfervations in his voyage to Paria, or from fome obfeure 
hint of the natives, or from the accounts given by Baftidas and 
de la Cbfa, of their expedition, he conceived an opinion that, 
beyond the continent of America, there was a fea which ex¬ 
tended to the Eaft Indies, and hoped to find fome ftrait or nar¬ 
row neck of land, by which a communication might be opened 
with it and the part of the ocean already known. By a very 
fortunate conjedure, he fuppofed this ftrait or ifthmus to be 
iituflted near the gulf of Darien. Full of this idea, though 
he was now of an advanced age, worn out with fatigue, and 
broken with infirmities, he offered, with the alacrity of a 
X youthful; 
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youthful adventurer, to undertake a voyage which would afeer- ® 0 0 K 
tain this important point, and perfect the grand fcheme which > 
from the beginning he propofed to accomplish. Several cir- ls °'' 
cumftances concurred in difpofing Ferdinand and Ifabella to 
lend a favourable car to this propofa!. * They were glad to 
have the pretext of any honourable employment for removing 
from court a man with whofe demands they deemed it impo¬ 
litic to comply, and whofe fervices it was indecent to negleCt. 

Though unwilling to reward Columbus, they were not infen- 
fible of his merit, and frqm their experience of his lkill and 
conduct, had reafon to give credit to his conjectures, and to 
confide in his fuccefs. To thefe confiderations, a third muft 
be added of ftill more powerful influence. About this time 
the Portuguefe fleet, under Cabral, arrived from the Indies j 
and, by the richnefs of its cargo, gave the people of Europe a 
more perfect idea, than they had hitherto been able to form, 
of the opulence and fertility of the eaft. The Portuguefe had 
been more fortunate in their difeoveries than the Spaniards. 

They had opened a communication with countries where in- 
duttry, arts, and elegance flourifhed; and where commerce had 
been longer eftablifhed, and carried to greater extent than in 
any region of the earth. Their firft voyages thither yielded 
immediate, as well as vaft returns of profit, in commodities 
extremely precious and in great requeft. Liftxm became im¬ 
mediately the feat of commerce and of wealth; while Spain 
had only the expectation of remote benefit, and of future gain, 
from the weftern world. Nothing, then* could be more ac¬ 
ceptable to the Spaniards than Columbus’s offer to conduct them 
to the eaft, by a route which he expected to be Shorter, as well 
as lefs dangerous, than that which the Portuguefe had taken. 

Y z Even 
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Even Ferdinand was roufed by fuch a profpeft, and warmly 
approved of the undertaking. 

His fourth But, interefting as the object of this voyage was to the na- 
' °> a £ e * tion, Columbus could procure only four fmall barks, the largeft 
of which did not exceed feventy tons in burden, for performing 
it. Accuftomed to brave danger, and to engage in arduous 
undertakings with inadequate force, he did not hefitate to ac¬ 
cept the command of this pitiful fquadron. His brother Bar¬ 
tholomew, and his fecond fon Ferdinand, the niftorian of his 
actions, accompanied him. He failed from Cadiz on the ninth 
of May, and touched, as ufual, at the Canary Mauds; from 
thence he purpofed to have ftood dire&ly .for the continent; 
but his largeft veffel was fo clurnfy and unfit for fervice, as con- 
ftrained him to bear away for Hifpaniola, in hopes of exchan¬ 
ging her for fomc (hip of the fleet that had carried over Ovando. 

June 29. When he arrived off St. Domingo, he found eighteen of 
thefe fliips ready loaded, and on the point of departing for 
Spain. Columbus immediately acquainted the governor with 
the deftination of his voyage, and the accident which had 
obliged him, to alter his route. He requefted permiffion to 
enter the harbour, not only that he might negociate the ex¬ 
change of his fliip, but that he might take flielter during a 
violent hurricane, of which he difeerned the approach from 
various prognoftics, which his experience and fagacity had 
taught him to obferve. On that account, he advifed him like- 
wife to put off for fome days the departure of the fleet bound 
for Spain. But Ovando refufed his requeft, and defpifed his 
counfcl. Under circumftances in which humanity would have 
afforded refuge to a ftranger, Columbus Was denied admittance 
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into a country of which he had di(covered the exiftence, and 
acquired the poflfeffion. His falutary warning, which might 
have been attended to without any inconvcniency, was regarded 
as the dream of a viftonary prophet, who arrogantly pretended 
to predict an event beyond th© reach of human fore fight. The 
fleet fet fail for Spain. Next night the hurricane came on with 
dreadful impetuofity. Columbus, aware of the danger, took 
precautions againft it, and faved Hie little fquadron. The fleet 
deftined for Spain met with the fate which the ralhnefs ancl 
obftinacy of jits' commanders merited. Of eighteen /hips two 
or three only efcaped. In this general wreck perilhed Bova- 
dilla, Roldan, and the greater part of thofe who had been the 
moll aflive ift perfecuting Columbus, and opprefling the In¬ 
dians. Together with themfelves, all the wealth which they 
had acquired by their injuftice and cruelty was fwallowed up. 
It exceeded in value two hundred thoufand pefo y s; an immenfe 
fum at that period, and fufficient not only to have fereened them 
from any fevere ferutiny into their conduct, but to have fe~ 
cured them a gracious reception in the Spanilh court. Among 
the fliips that efcaped, one had on board all the effects of Co¬ 
lumbus which had been recovered from the wreck of his 
fortune. Hiftorians, ftruck with the exa£t diferimination of 
characters, as well as the juft diftribution of rewards and 
puni foments, confpicuous in thofe events, univerfally attri¬ 
bute them to an immediate intcrpofition of divine Providence, 
in order to avenge tbe wrongs of an injured man, and to punifo 
the oppreflbrs of an innocent people. Upon the ignorant anil 
fuperftitious race of men, who were witnefles of this occurrence, 
it made a different impreflion. From an opinion, which vulgar 
admiration is apt to entertain with Hlfpc£t to perfons who have, 
diftinguifticd themfelves by their fagacity and inventions, they 
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believed Columbus to be pofleffed of fupernatural powers, and 
imagined that he had conjured up this dreadful ftorm by 
magical art, and incantations, in order to be revenged of his 
enemies \ 

Columbus foon left Hifpaniola, where he had met with fuch 
an inhofpitable reception, and flood towards the continent. 
After a tedious and dangerous voyage, he difeovered Guanaia, 
an ifland not far diftant from the coaft of Honduras. There 
he had an interview with fome inhabitants of the continent, 
who arrived in a large canoe. They appeared to be a people 
more civilized, and who had made greater progrefs in the 
knowledge of ufeful arts, than any whom he haS hitherto dif¬ 
eovered. In return to the inquiries which the Spaniards made, 
with thetr ufual eagernefs, concerning the places where they 
got the gold which they wore by way of ornament, they di¬ 
rected them to countries fituated to the weft, in which, ac¬ 
cording to their defeription, gold was found in fuch profufidn, 
that it was applied to the moft con?mon ufes. Inftead of fleer¬ 
ing in queft of a country fo inviting, which would have con¬ 
duced them <along the coaft of Yucatan to the rich empire of 
Mexico, Columbus -was fo bent upon his favourite fcheme of 
finding out that ftrait which communicated with the Indian 
ocean, that he bore away to the eaft towards the gulf of Da¬ 
rien. In this navigation he difeovered all the coaft of the con¬ 
tinent, from Cape Gracias a Dios, to a harbour which, on 
acccount of its beauty and fecurity, he called Porto Bello. He 
fcarchcd, in vain, for the imaginary ftrait, through which he 
exjjeded to make his way into an unknown fea; and though 
he went on fhorc feveral titles, and advanced into the country, 

t Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 7. 9. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v. c. 1, 2. Life of Columbus, c. 88. 
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he did not penetrate fo far as to crofs the narrow ifthmus which B o^o K 
feparates the gulf of Mexico from the great fouthern ocean, v.— 

He was fo much delighted, however, with the fertility of the 3S ~“ 
country, and conceived fuch an idea of its wealth, from the 
Ipecimens of gold produced by the natives, that he refolved to 
leave a ftnall colony upon the river Belem, in the province of 
Veragua, under the command of his brother, and to return 
himfelf to Spain, in order to procure what was requifite for «5 C 3- 

rendering the eftablifhment permanent. But the ungovernable 
fpirit of the people under his command, deprived Columbus of 
the glory of planting the lirft colony cm the continent of Ame¬ 
rica. Their infolence and rapacioufnefs provoked the natives 
to take arms,, and as they were a more hardy and warlike race 
of men than the inhabitants of the ifiands, they cut off part of 
the Spaniards, and obliged the reft to abandon a ftation which 
they were unable to maintain ’* 

This repulfe, the fir ft that the Spaniards met with from any shipwrecked 
of the American nations, was not the only misfortune that of jaaaEu 
befel Columbus; it was followed by a fucceflion of all the dif- 
afters to which navigation is expofed. Furious hurricanes, 
with violent ftorms of thunder and lightning, threatened his 
leaky veflels with definition; while his difeontented crew, 
exhaufted with fatigue, and deftitute of provifions, was unwil¬ 
ling or unable to execute his commands. One of his fhips 
periftied j he was obliged to abandon another, as unfit for fer- 
vice; and with the two which remained, he quitted that part of 
the continent which in his anguifli he named the Coaft of 
Vexation and bore away for Hifpaniola. New diftreftea 

^ Herrera, dec. i. lib. v. c. 5, &c. Life of Columbus, c. 89, &c. Oviedo, 
lib. iii. c. 9. 1 La cofta de lot contraflcs. 
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awaited him in this voyage. He was driven back by a violent 
tempeft from the coaft of Cuba, his {hips fell foul of one another, 
and were fo much {hattered by the fliock, that with the utmoft 
difficulty they reached Jamaica, where he was obliged to run 
them aground, to prevent them from finking. The meafure 
of his calamities feemed now to be full. He was caft afbore 
upon an ifland at a confiderable diftance from the only fettle- 
ment of the Spaniards In America. His {hips were, ruined 
beyond the poffibility of being repaired. To convey an account 
of his fituation to Hifpaniola, appeared impracticable; and 
without this it was vain to expeCt relief. His genius, fertile ia 
refources, and moft vigorous in thofe perilous extremities when 
feeble minds abandon themfelvcs to defpair, difeovered the only 
expedient which afforded any profpeCl of deliverance. He had 
recourfe to the hofpitable kindnefs of the natives, who confider- 
ing the Spaniards as beings of a fuperior nature, were eager, on 
every occafion, to minifier to their wants. From them he ob¬ 
tained two of their canoes, each formed out of the trunk of a 
fingletree, hollowed with fire, and fo mif-fhapen and aukward 
as hardly to merit the name of boats. In thefe, which were fit 
only for creeping along the coaft, or eroding from one bay to 
another, Mendez, a Spaniard, and Fiefchi, a Genoefe, two 
gentlemen particularly attached to Columbus, gallantly offered 
to fet out for Hifpaniola, upon a voyage of above thirty 
leagues \ This they accomplished in ten days, after furmount¬ 
ing incredible dangers, and enduring fuch fatigue, that feveral 
of the Indians who accompanied them funk under it, and died. 
The attention paid to them by the governor of Hifpaniola was 
neither fuch as their courage merited, nor the diftrefs of the 
perfons from whom they came, required, Ovando, from a 

* Oviedo, lib. iii. c, 9. 
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mean jealoufy of Columbus, was afraid of allowing him to fet 
his foot in the ifland under his government. This ungenerous 
paffion hardened his heart againft every tender fentiment, which 
reflection upon the fervices and misfortunes of that great man, 
or companion for his own fellow-citizens, involved in the fame 
calamities, mull have excited. Mendez and Fiefchi fpent eight 
months in foliciting relief for their commander and affociates, 

without any profpeCt of obtaining it. 

* 
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During thjs 'period, various paffions agitated the mind of Hi s <Mirf* 
Columbus, and his companions in adverfity. At firft the ex- t}"j rc f “ iicnns * 
peCtation of fpeedy deliverance, from the fuccefs of Mendez 
and Fiefchi's vtfyagc, cheered the fpirits of the moft defponding. 

After fome time the more timorous began to fufpeCt that they 
had mifearried in their daring attempt. At length, all con- 1504. 
eluded that they had perifhed. The ray of hope which had 
broke in upon them, made tlicir condition appear now more 
difmal. Defpair, heightened by difappointment, fettled in 
every breaft. Their laft refource had failed, and nothing re¬ 
mained but to end their miferable days among naked favages, 
far from their country and their friends. The Teamen, in a 
tranfport of rage, rofe in open mutiny, threatened the life of 
Columbus, whom they reproached as the author, of all their 
calamities, feized ten canoes, which he had purchafed from the 
Indiana, and.defpifmg his remonftranccs and entreaties, made 
off with them to a diftant part of the ifland. At the fame time, 
the natives murmured at the long refidence of the Spaniards in 
their country. As their induflry was not greater than that of 
their neighbours in Hifpaniola, like them, they found the bur¬ 
den of fupporting fo many ftrangers to be altogether intolerable. 

They began to bring in provisions with reluctance, they fur- 
Vol.I. Z uifhed 
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l oo K nifhed them with a fparing hand, and threatened to withdraw 

--' thofe fupplies altogether. Such a resolution muff quickly have 

been fatal to the Spaniards. Their fafety depended upon the 
good-will of the Indians; and unlefs they could revive the ad¬ 
miration and reverence with which that Ample people had at 
firft beheld them; deftru&ion was unavoidable. Though the 
licentious proceedings of the mutineers had, in a great meafure, 
effaced thofe impreffions which had been fo favourable to the 
Spaniards, the ingenuity of Columbus fuggefted a happy arti¬ 
fice, that not only reftored but heightened the high opinion 
which the Indians had originally entertained of them. By hi* 
Ikill in aftrpnomy, he knew that there was (hortly to be a total 
eclipfe of the moon. He affembled all the principal perfons of 
the diftrift around him on the day before it happened, and, 
after reproaching them for their ficklenefs in withdrawing their 
affe&ion and afliftance from men whom they had lately revered, 
he told them, that the Spaniards were fervants of the Great 
Spirit who dwells in heaven, who made and governs the 
world; that he* offended at their refnfing to fupport men who 
were the objects of his peculiar favour, was preparing to punifli 
this crime with exemplary feverify, and that very night the 
moon fihould withhold her light, and appear of a bloody hue, 
as a fign of the divine wrath, and an emblem of the vengeance 
ready to fall upon them. To this marvellous predi&ion forne 
of them liltened with the carelefa indifference peculiar to the 
people of America; others, with the credulous aftonifhment 
natural to barbarians. But when the moon began gradually to 
be darkened, and at length appeared of a red colour, all were 
Sruck with terror. They run with confter nation to their houfes, 
and returning inftantly to Columbus loaded with provifions, 
threw them at his feet, conjuring him to intercede with the 

Great 
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Great Spirit to avert the deftruftion with which they were 
threatened. Columbus, feeming to be raovdd by their en¬ 
treaties, promifed to comply with their defire. The eclipfe 
went off, the moon recovered its fplendour, and from that day 
the Spaniards were not only fumifhed profufely with provifions, 
but the natives, with fuperftltious attention, avoided every 
thing that could give them offence 

During thofe tranfadlions, the mutineers had made repeated 
attempts to pafs over to Hifpaniola in the canoes which they had 
feized. But, from their own mifconduct, or the violence of the 
winds and currents, their efforts were all unfuccefsful. Enraged 
at this difappoifctmcnt, they marched towards that part of the 
ifland where Columbus remained, threatening him with new 
danger and infults. While they were advancing, an event 
happened, more cruel and afflicting than any calamity which 
lie dreaded from them. The governor of Hifpaniola, whofc 
mind was dill filled with fome dark fufpicions of Columbus, 
feat a fmall bark to Jamaica, not to deliver his diftrefled coun¬ 
trymen, but to fpy out their condition. Left the fympathy of 
thofe whom he employed fliould afford them relief, contrary to 
his intention, he gave the command of this veffei to Efcobar, 
an inveterate enemy of Columbus, who adhering to his inftruc- 
tions with malignant accuracy, caft anchor at feme diftance 
from the ifland, approached the fliorc in a i’rnall boat', obferved 
the wretched plight of the Spaniards, delivered a letter of empty 
compliment to the admiral, received his aufwer, and departed. 
When the Spaniards firft deferied the veffei Handing towards 
the ifland, every heart exulted, as if the long-expe< 9 :cd hour of 

* Life of Columbus, c.103. Herrera, dec. 1. lib, vi. c. 5, 6. Bcnzon, Hill. lib. i. 
c. 14. 
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tlieir deliverance had at length arrived ; but when it difappeared 
fo fuddenly, they funk into the deepeft dejeCtion, and all their 
hopes died away. Columbus alone, though he felt moft fen- 
fibly this wanton infult which Ovando added to his paft negledt, 
retained fuch compofure of mind, as to be able to cheer his 
followers. He allured them, that Mendez and Fiefcht had 
reached Hifpaniola in fafety j that they would fpeedily procure 
jfhips to carry them off; and as Efcobar*s veflel could not take 
them all on board, that he had refufed to go with her, becaufe 
he was determined never to abandon the faithful companions 
of his diftrefs. Soothed with the expectation of fpeedy de¬ 
liverance, and delighted with his apparent generofity in at¬ 
tending more to their prefervation than to his own fafety, their 
fpirits revived, and he regained their confidence 

Without this confidence, he could not have refitted the 
mutineers, who were now at hand. All his endeavours to 
reclaim thofe*defperate men had no effect but to increafe their 
frenzy. Their demands became every day more extravagant, 
and their intentions more violent and bloody. The common 
fafety rendered it neceffary to oppofe them with open force. 
Columbus, who had been long afflicted with the gout, could 

not take the field. His brother, the Adelantado, marched 

> 

againft them. They quickly met. The mutineers rejected 
with fcqrn terms of accommodation, which he once more of¬ 
fered them, and ruffled on boldly to the attack. They fell not 
upon an enemy unprepared to receive them. In the firft fflock, 
feveral of their moft daring leaders were fiain. The Adelan¬ 
tado, whofe ftrength was equal to his courage, clofed. with their 

' ^ 

* Life of Columbus, c, 104. Herrera, dec. f . lib. vi. c, 17, 
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captain, wounded, difarmcd, and took him prifoner *. At fight B o o k 
of tills, the reft fled with a daftardly fear, fill table to their for- 
mer infolence. Soon after, they fubmittcd in a body to Co- f ‘ 
lumbus, and bound themfelves by the moft folemn oaths to 
obey all his commands. Hardly was tranquillity re-eftablifhcd, 
when the fliips appeared, whofe arrival Columbus had promiled 
with great addrefs, though he could forefee it with little cer¬ 
tainty. With tranfports of joy, the Spaniards quitted an ifland 
in which the unfeeling jealoufy of Ovando had fuffered them 
to languifli above a year, expofed to mifery in all its various 
forms. 


When tl^ey arrived at St. Domingo, the governor, with the Aug. 13. 
mean artifice of a vulgar mind, that labours to atone for infolence Jnccf in 51 
by fcrvility, fawned on the man whom he envied, and had at- H,i " 
tempted to ruin. He received Columbus with the moft ftudied 
refpeft, lodged him in his own houfe, and diftinguifhed him 
with every mark of honour. But, amidft thofe over-aded 
demonftrations of regard, he could not conceal the hatred and 
malignity latent in his heart. He fet at liberty the captain of 
the mutineers, whom Columbus had brought over, in chains, 
to be tried for his crimes, and threatened fuch *as had adhered 
to the admiral with proceeding to a judicial inquiry into their 
conduct. Columbus fubmitted in filence to what he could not 
redrefs; but difcovered an extreme impatience to quit a country 
under the jurifdi&ion of a map who’ had treated him, on every 
occafion, with inhumanity and injuftice. His preparations 
were foon finifhed, and he fet fail for Spain with two fliips. Scj.t. 12. 
Difaftcrs fimilar to thofe which had accompanied him through. 


* Life of Columbus, c. 107. Herrera, dec. 1. lib, vi. c. 11. 
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life continued to purfue him to tlie end of his career. One of 
liis veffels being disabled, was foon forced back to St. Domingo; 
the other, Chattered by violent ilorms, failed feven hundred 
leagues with jury-malls, and reached with difficulty the port 
of St. Lucar y , 

t 

Thebe he received the account of an event the moll fatal 
that could have befallen him, and which completed his mif- 
fortunes. This was the death of his patronefs queen I/abelJa, 
•in whole juftice, humanity, and Favour, he confided as his laft 
rcfource. None now remained to redrefs his wrongs, or to 
reward him for his fer.vices and fufferings, but Ferdinand, who 
had fo long oppofed and fo often injured him. g To lalicit a 
prince thus prejudiced againft him, was an occupation no lefs 
irkfome than hopelcfs. In this, however, was Columbus 
doomed to employ the clofe of his days. As foon as his health 
was in fome degree re-efiablilhed, he repaired to court; and 
though he was received there with civility barely decent, he 
plied Ferdinand with petition after petition, demanding the 
punifliment of his oppreflbrs, and the -rdlitution of all the pri¬ 
vileges bellowed upon him by the capitulation of one thoufand 
four hundred ‘and ninety-two. Ferdinand amufed him with 
fair words and unmeaning promifes. Inftead of granting his 
claims, he propofed expedients in order to elude them, and 
fpun out the affair with fuch apparent art, as plainly difeovcred 
his intention that itfliould never be terminated. The declining 
health of Columbus flattered Ferdinand with the hopes of being 
foon delivered from an importunate fuitor, and encouraged him 
to perfevere in this illiberal plan. Nor was he deceived in his 

> Life of Columbus, c. io8, Herrera, dec.». lib. vi. c. i*. 
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expectations. Difgufted with the ingratitude of a monarch 
whom he had fervcd with fuch fidelity and fuccefs, exhaufted with 
the fatigues and hardfhips which he had endured, and broken 
with the infirmities which thefe brought upon him, Columbus 
ended his life at Valladolid op the twentieth of May one thou- 
fand five hundred and fix, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
He died with a compofure of mind fuitablc to the magnanimity 
which difiinguilhed his character, and with fentiments of piety 
becoming that/upreme refpeCt for religion* which he mani- 
fefied in every occurrence.of his life \ 

* Lift of, Columbia* c.,io8, Ewtera, dec. 2lib. vi. c. 13, 14, i;« 
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W HILE Columbus was employed in his lafl. voyage, book 
feveral events worthy of notice happened in Hi/pa- . ]1K 

niola. The colony there, the parent and nurfe of all the fub- i ;° 4 - 

feqtient eftablifhments of Sjsain in the New World, gradually 2i!Sy 
acquired the form of a regular and profperous fociety. The H ‘ rpani0,a * 
humane folicitude of Ifabella to protect the Indians from op- 
preflion, and particularly the proclamation, by which the Spa¬ 
niards were prohibited to compel them to work, retarded, it is 
true, for fome time, the progrefs of improvement. The na¬ 
tives, who confidered exemption from toil as fupreme felicity, 
fcorned every allurement and reward by which they were in¬ 
vited to labour. The Spaniards had not a fufficient number of 
hands either to work the mines or to cultivate the foil. Several 
of the firft colonifts, who had been accuftomed to the fervice of 
the Indians, quitted the illand, when deprived of thofe inftru- 
ments without which they knew not how to carry on any ope- 
Vol. I. A a ration. 
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ration. Many of thofe who came over with Ovando, were 
feized with the dittemperB peculiar to the climate, and in a 
ihort /pace above a thou fond of then* died. At the fame time,, 
the demand of one half of the product of the mines as the roy al 
ttiare, was found to be an exa&ion fo exorbitant* that no 
adventurers would engage to worb diem upon fuch terms. 
In order to fave the colony from ruin, Ovando ventured to re¬ 
lax the rigour of the royal edi&s. He made a new diftribu- 
tion of the Indians among the Spaniards, compelling them to 
labour, for a ftated time, in digging the mines, or in cultivat¬ 
ing the ground 5 but, in order to foreen hirafidf from the im¬ 
putation of having fubje&ed them again to fervitude, he en¬ 
joined their matters to pay them a certain fum, as the price of 
their work. He reduced the royal flxare of the gold found in 
the mines from the half to the third part, and foon after low¬ 
ered it to a fifth, at which it long remained. Notwithftanding 
Ifabella’s tender concern for the good treatment of the Indians, 
and Ferdinand’s eagernefs to improve the royal revenue, Ovan¬ 
do perfuadcd the court to approve of both thefe regulations 

But the Indians, after enjoying relpite from oppreflion,. 
though during a Abort interval, now felt the ypkc of bondage 
to be fo galling, that they made feveral attempts to vindicate 
their own liberty. This the Spaniards confidered as rebellion* 
and took arms in order to reduce them to fubje&ion. When 
war is carried on between nations whofe ftate of improvement 
is in any degree firailar, the means of defence bear fome pro¬ 
portion to thofe employed in the attack ; and in this equal 
contett fuch efforts mutt be made, fuch talents are delayed* 

* Benera, dec. 1. lib. r. c« 3* 
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and fuch paflions roufed, as exhibit mankind to view in a fitu- 
ation no left ftriking than interefting. It is* one of the nobleft 
functions of hiftory, to obferve and to delineate men at a junc¬ 
ture when their minds are moft violently agitated, and all their 
powers and pailions are called forth. Hfence the operations of 
War, and the ftruggles between contending Rates, have been 
deemed by hiftorians, ancient as well as modern, a capital and 
important article in the annals of human adtions. But in a 
conteft between naked favageS, and one of the moft warlike of 
the European nations, w^ere fcience, courage, and difeipline on 
one fide, were oppofed by timidity, ignorance, and diforder on 
the other, a particular detail of events would be as unplcafant 
as uninftrudfive. If the fimplicity and innocence of the In¬ 
dians had infpired the Spaniards with humanity, had foftened 
the pride of fuperiority into companion, and had induced them 
to improve the inhabitants of the New World, inftead of op- 
prefting them, fome fudden a£ts of violence, like the too rigo¬ 
rous chaftifements of impatient inftru&ors, might have been 
related without horror. Buyt, unfortunately, this confcioufnefs 
of fuperiority operated in a different manner. The Spaniards 
were advanced fo far beyond the natives of America In improve¬ 
ment of every kind, that they viewed them with contempt. 
They conceived the Americans to be beings of an inferior na¬ 
ture, who were not intided to the rights and privileges of men. 
In peace, they fubjeded them to fervitude. In war, they paid 
no regard to thofe laws, which, by a tacit convention between 
contending nations, regulate hoftility, and fet fome bounds to 
its rage. They confidered them not as men fighting in defence 
of their liberty, but ^ flaves, who had revolted againft their 
mafters. Their caziques, when taken, were condemned, like 
the leaders of baoditti, to the moft cruel and ignominious pu- 

A a 2 nifhraents; 
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punifhments; and all their fubje€ks, without regarding the di- 
IHn&ion of ranks eftabliihed among them* ware reduced to the 
fame ftate of abjedi flavery. With fitch a fpirit and fenthaentt 
were hoftilities carried on againft the cazique of Haguey, a pro¬ 
vince at the eaftern extremity of the ifland. This war was- 
occafioned by the perfidy of the Spaniards, in violating a treaty 
which they had made with the natives, and it was terminated* 
by hanging up the cazique, who defended his peopl with bra- 
'very fo far fuperior to that of his countrymen, as intitlech 
him to a better fate\ 

The cruel The condudl of Ovando, in another part of the ifland, was 
roil conduft Rill more treacherous and cruel. The province anciently nam- 
©f Ovando. et j Xaragua, which extends from the fertile plain where Leo- 
gane is now fituated, to the weflern extremity of the ifland, 
was fubjed to a female cazique, named Anacoana, highly re- 
fpe&cd by the natives. She, from that partial fondnefs with 
which the women of America were attached to the Europeans, 
(the caufe of which fiaall be afterwards explained) had always 
courted the friendfhip of the Spaniards, and loaded them with 
good oifices. 1 But fome of the adherents of Roldan having 
fettled in her country, were fo much exafperated at her endea¬ 
vouring to reftrain their exceffes, that they accufed her of ha v¬ 
ing formed a plan to throw off the yoke, and to exterminate' 
the Spaniards, Ovando, though he knew well how little cre¬ 
dit was due to fuch profligate men, marched, without further 
inquiry* towards Xaragua, with three hundred foot and feyenty» 
horfemen. To prevent the Indians from taking alarm at this 
hoftile appearance, he gave out that his /ole intention was to- 

k Herrera, dec. i. lib. vi. c, 9, ip. 
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•vifit Anacoana, to whom his countrymen had been fo much 15 o o * 
indebted, in the moft relpe&ful manner* and * to regulate with 
her the mode of levying the tribute payable to the king of 1S ° 5 ’ 
Spain. Anacoana, in order to receive this illuftrious gueft with 
due honour, affembled the principal men, in her dominions, to 
the number of three hundred, and advancing at the head of 
thefe, accompanied by a vaft croud of perfons of inferior rank, 
flie welcomed Ovando with longs and dances, according to the 
mode of the country, and conduced him to the place of her 
refidenee. There he was feaftcd, for Ibme days, with all the 
kindnefs of fimple hofpitality, and amufed with the games and 
fpcdtacles ufual among the Americans upon occafions of mirth 
and feftivity. * But, amidft the fecurity which this infpirCd, 

Ovando was meditating the deftru&ion of his unfufpicious en¬ 
tertainer and her fubje&s; and the mean perfidy with which 
he executed this fcheme, equalled his barbarity in forming it. 

Under colour of exhibiting to the Indians the parade of an Eu¬ 
ropean tournament, he advanced with his troops, in battle 
array, towards the lioufe in which Anacoana and the chiefs 
who attended her were affembled. The infantry took poffef- 
fion of all the avenues which led to the village. The horfemen 
encompaffed the houfe. Thefe movements were the object of 
admiration without any mixture of fear, until, upon a fignal 
which had been concerted, the Spaniards fuddenly drew their 
fwords, and rulhed upon the Iudians, defeucelefs, and afto- 
nilhed at an aft- of treachery which exceeded the conception of 
undefigning men. In a moment Anacoana was fecured. All 
her attendants were feized and bound. Fire was fet to the 
houfe; and, without examination or conviftion, all thefe un¬ 
happy perfons, the moll illuftrious in their own country, were 
confirmed in the flames. Anacoana was referved for a more 

ignominious 
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* o o K ignominious fate* She Was carried in drains to Saint Domingo, 
and, after the formality of a trial before Spanifh judges, ihe 
15 ° 5 ' was condemned upon the evidence ofthofe very men who had 

betrayed her, to be publicly hanged 

Redu«ionoF Overawed and humbled by this atrocious treatment of 
anditscffefl*. t ^ e,r princes and nobles, who were ©b}e&s of their higheft re¬ 
verence, the people in all the provinces of Hifpaniola. fubmit- 
ted, without farther refinance, to the Spanifh yoke. Upon 
the death of Ifabella, all the regulations tending to mitigate 
the rigour of their fervitude were forgotten. The fmall gra¬ 
tuity paid to them as the price of their labour was withdrawn; 
and at the fame time the tafles impofed upon*them were in- 
1506. creafed. Ovando, without any refiraint, diftributed Indians 
among bis friends in the ifland. Ferdinand, to whom the 
queen had left by will one half of the revenue arifing from the 
fettlements in the New World, conferred grants of a fimilar 
nature upon his courtiers, as the leaft expenfive mode of re¬ 
warding their fervices. They farmed out the Indians, of 
whom they were rendered proprietors, to their countrymen 
fettled in Hifpaniola; and that wretched people, being com¬ 
pelled to labour in order to fatisfy the rapacity of both," the 
exactions of their oppreffors no longer knew any bounds. But, 
barbarous as their policy was, and fatal to the inhabitants of 
Hifpaniola, it produced, for feme time, very confiderable ef¬ 
fects. By calling forth the force of a whole nation, and ex¬ 
erting it in one direction, the working of the mines was carried 
on with amazing rapidity and fuccefs. During feveral years, 
the gold brought into the royal Tmeltmg-ihoufes id Hilpaniola 

* Oviedo, lib. iii. c. i?. Herrera, dec. i. lib. vi, c. 4. Oviedo, lib. iii.,c. ia« 
Ebdacioa.de deftruje. dc las India*, par Bart, de las Cafes, p. 8, 

amounted 
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amounted annually to four hundred and fix ty thou fa nd pefos, B op K 
above a hundred thoufand pounds fterling; .which, if we at- u — v —4 
tend to the great change in the value of money fince the ,3 ° * 
beginning of the fifteenth century to the prefent times, mud 
appear an immenfe film. Vaft fortunes were created, of a fud- 
den, by fame* Others diffipated in oftentatious profufion, 
what they acquired with facility. Dazzled by both, new ad¬ 
venturers crouded to America, with the moft eager impatience, 
to ihare in thofe treafiires which had enriched their country¬ 
men ; and, nothrithftanding the mortality occafioned by the 
unhealthineis of the climate, the colony continued to increafe 

Ovando governed the Spaniards with wifdom and jufticej Progref* of 
not inferior to the rigour with which he treated the Indians. lhc colon y* 
He eftabliftied equal laws, and, by executing them with impar¬ 
tiality, accuftomed the people of the colony to reverence them* 

He founded feveral new towns in different parts of the ifland* 
and allured inhabitants to them, by the conceffion of various 
immunities. He endeavoured to turn the attention of the Spa¬ 
niards to fome branch-of ihduftry more ufeful than that of 
fearchiog for gold in the mines. Some flips of th§ fugar-cane 
having been brought from the Canary iflands by way of expe¬ 
riment, they were found to thrive with fuch increafe in the 
rich foil and warm climate to which they were tranfplanted; 
that the cultivation of them foon became an object of commerce. 

Extenfive plantations were begun; fugar-worka, which the 
Spaniards called ingenio's, from the various machinery em¬ 
ployed in them, were erected, and in a few years the manu¬ 
facture of this commodity was the great occupation of the 

* Herrera, dec. i. lib, vi. c. 1 9, Sc c. 
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* *11? K ^nhasbitanrs of Hifpaniola, and the mod ctmfiderabte fbureeof 
*“ their wealth \ 

1506. 

Political The’ prudent endeavours of Ovandry to promote the welfare 

o?S?« 3 in!Ind. t ^ e c ol° n y> were powerfully fccoiided by. Ferdinand. .Th* 
larger remittances which he received from the New World* 
opened his eyes, at length, with refped to the importance of 
ihofe difcoveries, which he had hitherto affeded to under¬ 
value. Fortune, and hia,own. addrefs, having now extritsated 
him. out of thole difficulties in which he had been involved by 
1507* the death of his queen, and by his disputes wi th his fon 4 n-Jaw 
about the government of her dominionsV he had full leifure 
to turn his attenMoa to the; #«f 8 ;^.Ained^v * To his^^ provi¬ 
dent fegacity, Spain irindebtM . thofe regulations 

which gradually formed that fyftem of profound, but jealous 
policy* by which ihe governs her dominions in the New World# 
l^e ereded a court, difliugiufhed. by the title of the Cafa de Con- 
iratacion, or Board of Trade, enmpofed of perfons eminent f^r 
rank and abilities,, to whom he committed the adminiftration of 
American affairs. This board affembled^eguiarly in Seville, and 
was invefte^l with a-dillind and cxtenfi.ve jurifdidion, FJegaye 
a icgular form to ecclefiaftical government in America, by nomU 
eating archbifhops, bifhops, deans, together with clergymen pf 
Subordinate ranks, to take charge of the Spaniards eftablilhecji 
there, as well as of the natives, who fhould embrace the Chri* 
fitian faith. But, hotwithftandmg the obfeguious devotion, of 
the Span ifh court to the Papal See, fuch was Ferdinand's fo«* 
licitude to prevent any foreign power from claiming jurifUio* 
than, or acquiring influence, in his new dominions* that he 

* Oviedo* lib. iv. c. 8. _ f Hilt, of the Reign of Charles V. vol.U.’J 

j>, 6, &c. 

referred 
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referred to the crown of Spain the foie right of patronage to 
the benefices in America, and ftipulated that no papal bull 
or mandate Ihould be promulgated there, until it was pre- 
vioufiy examined and approved of by his council. With the 
lame fpirit of jcaloufy, he prohibited any goods to be ex¬ 
ported to America, or any perfon to fettle there, without a fpc- 
cial licence from that council \ ; 

" • 

But, notwithftandmg this attention to the police and wel¬ 
fare of the colony^, a calamity impended which threatened ita 

diifolution. The original'inhabitants, on whofe labour the 

♦ 

Spaniards in Hifpaniola depended for their profperity, and even 
their exiftence,* wafted fofaft, that the extin&ion of the whole 
race feemed to be inevitable. When Columbus difeovered Hif- 
pantola, the number of its inhabitants was computed to be at 
leaft a million h . They were now reduced to fixty thoniand in 
the fpace of fifteen years. This confumption of the human 
fpecies, no lefs amazing than rapid, was the effect of feveral 
concurring caufes. -The natives of the American iflands were 
of a more feeble conftitution than the inhabitants of the other 
hemtfphere. They could neither perform the fiuno work, nor 
endure the fame fatigue with men whofe organs were of a more 
vigorous conformation. The ina&ive indolence in which they 
delighted to pafs their days, as it was the effedfc of their debi¬ 
lity, Contributed Itkewife to increafe it, and rendered them, from 
habit as well as conftitution, incapable of hard labour. The 
food on which they fubfifted, afforded little nourifhment, 
and they Were accuftomed to take it in final 1 quantities, not 
fufficient to invigorate a languid Frame, and render it equal to 

» Herrera, dec. i. lib. vi. c, 19, *o. A Ibid, dec, i, lib. x. c. 12. 
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b -O o K thee/Forts of induttry. The Spaniards, without attending tp 
thofe peculiarities in the conftitution of the Americans, im- 
1 5o6 ‘ pofed talks upon them fo difproportionecl to their ftrength, that 

many funk under the fatigue, and ended their wretched days. 
Others, prompted t>y impatienee and defpair, cut fhort their 

o_ 

own lives with a violent hand. Famine, brought on by com¬ 
pelling fuch numbers to abandon the culture of their lands, in 
order to labour in the mines, proved fatal to many. Difeales 
of Various kinds, fome occasioned by the hardships to which 
they were expofed, and others by their intercourfe with the 
Europeans, completed the deflation of the ifiand. Being* 
thus deprived of the iniburaents which they were accuflomed 
to employ, the Spaniards found it impoifible to extend their 
improvements, or even to carry on the works which they had 
’i 508. already begun. In order to provide an immediate remedy far 
an evil fb alarming, Ovando propofed to traniport the inha¬ 
bitants of the Lucayo inlands to Hifpaniola, under pretence 
that they might be civilized with more facility, and inftru&ed 
to greater advantage in the Chriftian religion, if they were 
united to the Spanhh colony, and under the immediate infpcc- 
tion of die tniffionaries fettled: there, Ferdinand, deceived by 
this artifice, or willing to connive at an a£t of violence which 
polky represented as necefiary, gave his afient to the propofal. 
Several veffels were fitted out for the Lucayos, the com¬ 
manders of which informed the natives, with whofc language 
they were now well acquainted, that they came from a delicious 
country, in which their departed anceftors refided, by whom 
they were fent to invite them to refert thither, to partake of 
the blifs which they enjoyed. That, fun pie people liftened 
with wonder and credulity; and, fond of vifiting their rela¬ 
tions and friends in that happy region, followed the Spaniards 
4 with 
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with cagerricls. By this artifice, above forty thduland were 
decoyed into Hifpaniola, to ihare in the fufferings which were 
the lot of the inhabitants of that ifland, and to mingle their 
groans and tears with thole of that wretched Taee of iiien 

The Spaniards had, for feme time, carried.on their opera¬ 
tions in the mines of Hifpaniola with, fuch ardour as well as 
fucqefe* -that they feemed to have eng rolled their whole atten¬ 
tion. The fpirit of difeovery langyilhed; and, fince the Iaft 
voyage of Columbus, no enterprise of any moment had been 
undertaken. But as the Jecreafe of the Indians rendered it 
impoflible to acquire wealth in that ifland with the fame rapi¬ 
dity as formerly, this urged them to feareh for new countries, 
where their avarice might he gratified with more facility. 
Juan Ponce de Leon, who commanded under Ovando in the 
eaftern diftri£t of Hifpaniola, palled over to the ifland of St. 
John de Porto Rico, which Columbus had difeovered in his 
fecond voyage, and penetrated into the interior part of the 
country. As he found the foil to be fertile, and expe&ed, 
from fame fymptoms, as well as from the information of the 
inhabitants, to difeover mines of gold in the mountains, Ovan¬ 
do permitted him to attempt making a fcttlement in the 
ifland. This was eafily elFefted by an officer eminent for con¬ 
duct no lefs than for courage. In a few years Porto Rico was 
fubje&ed to the Spanilh government, the natives were reduced 
to fervitude; and, being treated with the fame inconfiderate ri¬ 
gour as their neighbours in Hifpaniola, the race of original 
inhabitants, worn out with fatigue and fufferings, was foon 
exterminated 11 . 

* Htrrei'a, dec. i. Kb. vii. c. 3. Oviedo, lib. Hi. c. 6. Gomara Hift. c. 41. 
k Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 1—4. Gomara Hift. c. 44. Relation de fi. de las 
Ca&s, p. 10. 
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B ^11° K About the fame time, Juan Diaz die Solis, in cohjimdtfdn 
with Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one of Colbmbas s original eom- 
,s ° 8, panions, made a voyage to the continent. They held the fame 
courfe which Columbus had taken, as far as to the iflandof 
Guanaios} but, handing from thence to the weft, they dif- 
covered a new and extenfive province, afterwards known by 
the name of Yucatan, and proceeded a confidcrable way along 
the coaft of that country Though nothing memorable oc¬ 
curred in this voyage, it deferfres notice, becaufe it led to dis¬ 
coveries of greater importance. For the fame reafon, the 
voyage of Scbaftian de Ocampo mutt be mentioned. By the 
command of Ovando, be failed round Cuba, and firft dis¬ 
covered, with certainty, that this country, which Columbus 
once fuppofed to be a part of the continent, was a large 
ifland 


Diego Co- This voyage round Cuba Was one of the laft occurrences 
pointed go", under the adminiftration of Ovarido. ' Ever fince the death of 
iiifpaiiioia. Columbus, his fon Don Diego had been employed in folicking 
Ferdinand to grant him the offices of viceroy and admiral in 
the New World, together with all the other immunities and 
profits which defeended to him by inheritance, in confequencc 
of the original capitulation with his father. But if thefe dig¬ 
nities and revenues appeared fo confiderable to Ferdinand; that, 
at the expence of being deemed unjuft as well as ungrateful, he 
had wrefled them from Columbus, it is not furprifihg that he 
fliould be unwilling to confer them on his fon. Accordingly, 
Don Diego wafted two years in inceffaht but fruitlefs impor¬ 
tunity. Weary of this, he endeavoured at length to obtain by 
a. legal fentence, what he could not procure from the favour of 

‘ He/rera, dec. i. lib. vi. c. 17, 01 Ibid. lib. vii. e. t, 
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an interclled monarch. He commenced a fuit again/l Ferdi¬ 
nand before the council that managed Indiap affairs, and that 
court, with integrity which refic&s honour upon its proceed¬ 
ings, decided againft the king, and fuflained Don Diego’s claim 
of the vice-royalty, and all the other privileges flipulated in 
the capitulation. Even aftt'r this decree, Ferdinand’s repug¬ 
nance to put a fubje£t in pofleffion of fuch extenfive rights, 
might have thrown in new obflacles, if Don Diego had not 
taken a flep which intcrefted v # ery powerful perfons in the fuc- 
cefs of his cl a* ms. The fentence of the council of the Indies 
gave him a title to a rank fo elevated, and a fortune fo opulent, 
that he found no difficulty in concluding a marriage with 
Donna Maria, daughter of Don Ferdinand dc Toledo, great 
commendator of Leon, and brother of the duke of Alva, a 
grandee of the firft rank, and nearly related to the king. The 
t-u and his family cfpoufed fo warmly the caufe of their new 
ai y, that Ferdinand could not refill their felicitations. He 
recalled Ovando, and appointed Don Diego his fuccelfor, 
though, even in conferring this favour, he could not conceal 
his jealoufy; for he allowed 1 him to affume only the title of go¬ 
vernor, not that of viceroy, which had been adjudged to belong 
to him 
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He feon repaired to Hifpaniola, attended by his brother, his t0 

uncles, his wife, whom the courtefy of the Spaniards honoured 
with the title of vice-queen, and a numerous retinue of perfons 
of both fexes, born of good families. He lived with a’fpleu- 
dour and magnificence hitherto unknown in the New World; 
and the family of Columbus feemed now to enjoy the honours 
and rewards due to liis inventive genius, of which he himfelf 
had been cruelly defrauded. The colony itfelf acquired new 

" Herrera, tlcc. 1. lib. vii. c. 4, &c. 
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luftre by the acceflion of fo many* inhabitants, of a different 
* rank and char after from moft of thofe who bad hitherto mi¬ 
grated to America, and man£ of the rnoft ilhiftrious families 
in the Spanilh fettlements are ddcetidfcd fttfni the perfons who 
at that time accompanied Don Diego Coltitribus *i 

No benefit accrued to the unhappy natives from this change 
of governors. Don Diego was not only attthorifed by a royal 
edift to continue the repartimientos, or difiributidn of Indians, 
but the particular number which he might grant to every per- 
fon, according to his rank in the colony, was fpecified. He 
availed himfelf of that permifiion; and foon after he landed at 
St. Domingo, he divided fuch Indians as were fill unappro¬ 
priated, among his relations and attendants \ 

The next cate of the new governor was to comply with an 
inftruftion which he received from the king, about fettling a 
colony in Cubagua, a Tmall ifland which Columbus had dif- 
covered in his third voyage. Though this barren fpot hardly 
yielded fubfiftence to its wretched Inhabitants, fuch quantities 
of thofe oifters which produce pearls were found on its coaft, 
that it did not long efcape the inquifitive avarice of the Spa¬ 
niards, and became a place of confiderable refort. large for¬ 
tunes were acquired by the fiihery of pearls^ which was carried 
on with extraordinary ardour. The Indians, especially thofe 
from the Lucayo iflands, were compelled to dive for them ; and 
this dangerous and unhealthy employment was an additional 
calamity, which contributed not a little* to the extindion of 
that devoted race *. 

0 Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 1. p Recopilacion de Leyes, Kb. v!. tit. 8. 1 .1 , 2. 

Her era, dee. 1. lib. vii. c. 10. * Herrera, dec.*, lib. vii. c. 9. Gonuura 

Hitt, c. 78. 
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About this period, Juan Diaz de Solis and Pinzon fet out, 
in conjunction, upon a fecond voyage. They Rood dire&ly 
fouth, towards the equinoctial line, which Pinzon had for¬ 
merly crofled, and advanced as far as the 'fortieth degree of 
fouthern latitude. They were aftonilhed tp find that the con¬ 
tinent of America ftretched, *on their right hand, through all 
this vafl extent of ocean. They landed in different places, to 
take pofieffion in name of their fovereign; but though the 
country appeared to be extremely fertile and inviting, their 
force was fo finnll, having been fitted out rather for difeovery 
than making* fetdements, that they left no colony behind them. 
Their voyage feryed, however, to give the Spaniards more 
exalted and adequate ideas with refpeCt to the dimenfions of 
this new quarter of the globe \ 


Though it was above ten years fince Columbus had dis¬ 
covered the main land of America, the Spaniards had hitherto 
made no fet dement in any part of it. What had beenio long 
negleded was now fejioufly attempted, and with confiderable 
vigour, though the plan foa this purpofe was neither formed 
by the crown, nor executed at the expence of the nation, but 
carried on by the enterprifing fpirit of private'adventurers.. 
Thia fcheme took its rife from Alonfo de Ojeda, who had al¬ 
ready made two voyages as a difeoverer, by which he acquired, 
confiderable reputation, but no wealth. But his character for 
intrepidity and conduCt eafily procured him affociates, who 
advanced the money requifite to defray the charges of the ex¬ 
pedition. About the fame time, Diego de Nicuefia, who hadi 
acquired a large fortune in Hifpaniola, formed a fimilar defign. 
Ferdinand encouraged # both ; and though he refufed to advance 


* Herrera, d.-c. i. lib. vii. c. 9. 
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B l ^ c lma ^ c ^ fum, was extremely liberal of titles and patents. 

He eroded two governments on the continent, one extending 
,>0; * from Cape de Vela to the gulf of Darien, and the other from 
that to Cape Graces a Dios. The former was given to Ojeda, 
the latter to Nicuefia. Ojeda fitted out a fibip and two brigan¬ 
tines, with three hundred men ; Nicueflit, fix vcffels, with 
feven hundred and eighty men. They failed about the fame 
time from St. Domingo for their refpedlve governments. In 
order to give their title to thofe. countries fome appearance of 
validity, feveral of the moil eminent divines and lawyers in 
Spain were employed to preferibe the mode in which they 
fliould take poffeflion of them *. There is not in the hiitory of 
mankind any thing more fingular or extravagant <than the form 
which they devifed for this purpofe. They inftruded thofe 
invaders, as foon as they landed on the continent, to declare 
to the natives the principal articles of the Chriftian faith ; to 
acquaint them* in particular, with the fupreme jufifdidion of 
the Pope over all the kingdoms of the earth j to inform them 
of the giant which this holy pontiff had made of their country 
to the king of Spain 5 to require tfiein* to embrace the dodrines 
of that religion which they made known to them; and to fiib- 
mit to the fovereigrt whofe authority they proclaimed. If they 
refufed to comply with this requifition, the terms of which 
muft have been utterly incomprehenfible to an uninftruded 
Indian, then Ojeda and Nicueffa were authorifed to attack them 
with fword and fire; to reduce them, their wives and children, 
to a ftate of fervitnde; and to compel them by force to recognise 
the jurifdidion of the church, arid the authority of the mo¬ 
narch, to which they would not voluntarily fubjed theinfelves *. 

* Herrera, dec. t. lib. vii. $, 15. • See NOTE XXIif. 
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As the inhabitants of the continent could not at once vield 
affent to doctrines too refined for their uncultivated underftand- 
ings, and explained to them by interpreters imperfe&ly ac¬ 
quainted with their language; as they did/not conceive how a 
foreign prieft, of whom they had never heard, could have any 
right to difpofe of their country, or how an unknown prince 
fhould claim jurisdiction over them as his fubje&s ; they fiercely 
oppofed the new invaders of their territories. Ojeda and Ni- 
cueffa endeavoured to eft'eCt by force what they could not ac¬ 
complish by pbrfuafion. The contemporary writers enter into 
a very minute detail in relating their tranfadtions ; but as they 
made no difeovery of importance, nor eftablifhed any permanent 
fettlement, their adventures are not intuled to any confiderablc 
place in the general hiftory of a period, where romantic va¬ 
lour, Struggling with incredible hardihips, diffinguilli every 
effort of the Spanifh arms. They found the natives in thole 
countries of which they went to affume the government, to 
be of a chara&cr very different from that of their countrymen 
in the iflands. ' They were fierce and warlike. Their ar¬ 
rows were dipped in a poffon fo noxious, that every wound 
was followed with certain death. In one encounter they 
cot off above feventy of Ojeda’s followers, and the Spa¬ 
niards* for the firft time, were taught to dread the inha¬ 
bitants of the New World. Nicueffa was oppofed by people 
equally refolute in defence of their poffeffions. Nothing could 
foften their ferocity. Though the Spaniards employed every 
art to foothe them, and to gain their confidence, they refilled 
to hold any intercourfc, or to exchange any friendly office, with 
men whofe relidence among them they confidercd as fatal to 
their liberty and independence. This implacable enmity of 
the natives, though it rendered it extremely difficult as well as 
Vol. I. , Cc dangerous 
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E ^ K dangerous to cftablifh a fettlement in their country, might have- 
i L . r-.— been fur mounted a): length by the perfeverance of the Spaniards, 

15,0 * by the fuperiority I’f their arms, and their fkill in the art of 

war. But every diVaftcr which can be accumulated upon the 
unfortunate, combined to complete their ruin. The lofs of 
their ftiips by various accidents upon an unknown coaft, the 
difeafes peculiar to a climate the moft noxious in all America,, 
the want of provifions, unavoidable in a country imprrfe£Hy 
cultivated, drflention among theriifclves, and the inceflant hofti- 
litics of the natives, involved them in a fucceflioti of calamities, 
the bare recital of which ftrikes one with horror. Though they 
received two considerable reinforcements from Hifpaniola, the 
greater part of thofe who had engaged in this unhappy expe¬ 
dition, perifhed, in lefs than a year, in the moll extreme mifery. 
A few who furvived, fettled as a feeble colony at Santa Maria 
el Antigua, on the gulf of Darien, under the command of 
Vafco Nugnez de Balboa, who, in the moft defperate exigencies, 
difplayed 1'uch courage and conduct, as firft gained the confi¬ 
dence of his countrymen, and marked him out as their leader 
in more fplendid and fucccfsful undertakings. Nor was he the 
only adventurer in this expedition Who will appear with luftre 
in more important feenes. Francis Pizarro was one of Ojeda's 
companions, and in this fchool of adverfity acquired or im¬ 
proved the talents which fitted him for the extraordinary actions 
which he afterwards performed. Ferdinand Cortes, whofe 
name became ftill more famous, had engaged early in this en- 
terprife, which rouzed all the active youth of Hifpaniola to 
arms ; but the good fortune which accompanied him in his 
fubfequent adventures, interpofed to fiivq him from the d Hallers, 
to which his companions were expofed. He was taken ill at 

St, 
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St. Domingo before the departure of the fleet, and detained B ° t ° K 

ill* 

there by that indifpofition . . u-- ~j 

j »S'0« 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate iffife of this expedition, Conqucft of 
the Spaniards were not deterred from engaging in new fchemes 
of a fimilar nature. When wealth is acquired gradually by the 
per fevering hand of induftry, or accumulated by the flow opera¬ 
tions of regular commerce, the means employed are lb propor¬ 
tioned to th$ end attained, that there is nothing to flrike the 
imagination, and little to urge on the a<£tive powers ot the mind 
to uncommon efforts, liut when large fortunes were cu a red 
almoft: inftantancouflv; when gold and pearls were vm . m 
in exchange*for baubles; when the countries which produ v.-t 
thefe rich commodities, defended only by naked lavages, mode, 
be feized by the fuff bold invader; objects i'> fingunu: and ft- 
luring rouze’d- a wonderful fpirit of enterprise among the .Spa¬ 
niards, who ruflied with ardour into this new path that was 
opened to wealth and diftin&ion. While this fpirit contmtKd 
warm and vigorous, every attempt either towards difeovery or 
conqueft was'applauded, add adventurers engaged in it with 
emulation. The paffton for new undertakings,, which cha- 
radteriles the age of difeovery in the hive «• p,-.rc of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the fixteenth cent my, would .done have 
been fufticient to prevent the Spaniards from flopping fhort 
in their career. But circumflances peculiar to Hilpaniola at 
this juncture concurred with it in extending their naviga¬ 
tion and eonquefls. The rigorous treatment of the inha¬ 
bitants of that ifland having almoft extirpated the race, many 
of the Spanifli planters, as I have already obfetved, find- 

“ Herrera, dec. i. Ift>. vii. c. n, &r. Go:vara Hift. c, 57, :8, "9. Qer.zon. li d. 
lib. i. c. 19.— 23. I 1 . Martyr, <!ecrJ. i r. 2. 
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B ^iP K ll) S it impoflible to carry on their work* with the fame vigorn- 
.> and profit, were obliged to look out for fettlemerrts info-me* 
* slt country whofe people were not yet wafted by oppreflion* 
Others, with the toconfiderate levity natural to men upon 
whom wealth pours in with a hidden flow, had Squandered, it* 
thoughflefs prodigality, what they acquired with cafe* and were 
driven by neceflity to embark in the raoft defperate febemes, in 
>s T »• order to retrieve their affairs* From all thefc caufes, when Don 
Diego Columbus propofed to conquer the ifland of Cuba, and 
to cflablifh a colony there, many perfons of chief diftinftion in 
Hifpaniola engaged with alacrity in the meafure. He gave 
the command of the troops deftined for that fcrvice to Diego* 
Velafquez, one of his father’s companions in his feiond voyage, 
and who, having been long fettled in Hifpaniola, had acquired 
an ample fortune, with fueh reputation for probity and pru¬ 
dence, that he feemed to be well qualified for conducting an 
expedition of importance. Three hundred men were deemed 
lufficient for the conqueft of an ifland above feven hundred 
miles in length, and filled with inhabitants. But they were 
of the fame un warlike character with the people of Hifpa¬ 
niola. They r were not only intimidated by the appearance of 
their new enemies, hut unprepared to refift them. For though, 
from the time that the Spaniards took poffeflion of the adjacent 
ifland, there was reafon to expert a defeent on their territories,, 
none of the final! communities into which Cuba was divided,, 
had either made any provifion for its own defence, or had 
formed any concert for their common fafety. The only ob» 
ftru&ion the Spaniards met with was from Hatuey, a caziquc, 
who had fled from Hifpaniola, and taken polfeflion of the 
eaftern extremity of Cuba. He flood upon the defenlive at 
their firft landing, and endeavoured to drive them back to their 

ftiips. 
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Ihips. His feeble troops* however, were foon broken and 
difperfed j, and hehimfeff being taken prifoner.. Velafquez, ac¬ 
cording to the barbarous maxim of the Spaniards, confidered 
himas a (lave who had taken arms again ft his mi after, and con¬ 
demned him to the flames. When Hatucy was fafiened to the 
flake, a Francifcan friar labouring to convert him, promiftd 
him immediate admittance into the joys of heaven, if he would 
embrace theChriftian faith* “ Are there any Spaniards," fays 
he, after feme paufe, “ in that region of blifs which you de- 
feribe ?’* “ Y$s,” replied the monk, “ but only fuch as are 
worthy and good.’* “ The beft of them,” returned the indig¬ 
nant cazique, “ have neither worth nor goodnefsj I will not 
go to a place wlfere I may meet with one of that accurfed race. k 
This dreadful example of vengeance ftruck the people of Cuba 
with fuch terror, that they fcarcely gave any oppofition to the 
progrefs of their invaders j and Velafquez, without the lofs of 
a man, annexed this extenfive and fertile iftand to the Spanifh 
monarchy y . 

The facility with which tffis important conqueft was com¬ 
pleted, ferved as an incitement to other undertakings. Juan 
Ponce de Leon, having acquired both fame and wealth by the 
redu&ion of Porto Rico, was impatient to engage in fome new 
enterprife. He fitted out three fhips at his own ex pence, for 
a voyage of difeovery, and his reputation foon drew together 
a refpe&able body of followers. He directed his courfe to¬ 
wards the Lucayo iflands; and after touching at feveral of 
them, as well as of the Bahama ifles, he ftood to the fouth-weft, 
and difcovered a country hitherto unknown to the Spaniards, 

* B. de las Cafas, p. 40. r Herrera, dec. 1. lib.ix. c. a, 3, Sec. Oviedo, lib. 

xvii. c. 3. p. 179. 
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BOOK which he called Florida, either bccaufe he fell in with it on 
Palm Sunday, or on account of its gay and beautiful appeax- 
151 *' ance. He attempted to land in different places, but met with 
fuch vigorous opbofition from the natives, who were fierce and 
warlike, as convinced him that an increafe of force was requi- 
fite to effect a fettlement. Satisfied with having opened a com¬ 
munication with a new country, of whofe value and importance 
he conceived very fanguinc hopes, he returned to Porto Rico, 
through the channel now known by the name of the Gulf of 
Florida. 

It was not merely the pafiion of fcarching for new countries 
that prompted Ponce de I.eon to undertake this voyage, he was 
influenced by one of thofe vifionary ideas, which at that time 
often mingled with the fpirit of dilcovery, and rendered it 
more enterprifing. A tradition prevailed among the natives of 
Porto Rico, that in the ifle of Bimini, one of the Lucayos, 
there was a fountain of fuch wonderful virtue as to renew the 
youth, and recal the vigour of every perfon who bathed in its 
falutary waters. In hopes of finding this grand reflorative, 
Ponce de Leon and his. followers ranged through the iflands, 
fcarching, with fruhlefs folicitude and labour for the fountain, 
which was the chief object of their expedition. That a tale fo 
fabulous flioukl gain credit among fimple uninftnuSted Indians 
is not furprifing. That it fliould make any impreflion upon, 
an enlightened people appears, in the prefent age, altogether 
incredible. The fail, however, is certain ; and the moll au¬ 
thentic.Spanifh hiftorians mention-this extravagant fally of their 
credulous countrymen. The Spaniards, at that period, were en¬ 
gaged in a career of activity which gave a romantic turn to their 
'imagination, and daily prefented to them flrange and marvel- 

lorn 
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Tons obje&s. A New World was opened to their view. They E 
vifired ifla'nds and continents of whole exigence .mankind in for¬ 
mer ages had no conception. In thofc ddightful/countiies nature 
feemed to aflame another form; every tree am/ plant and animal 
was different from thofc of the ancient hemisphere. They feemed 
to be tranfported to enchanted ground ; and, after the wonders 
which they hadfecn, in the warmth and novelty of their admi¬ 
ration, npthing appeared to them lo extraordinary as to be be¬ 
yond belief. If the rapid fuccdSion of new and linking feenes 
made Inch imprdlion even upon the found undcrflanding of 
Columbus, that he boailcd of having found the feat of i^aradiie, 
it will not appear ftrange that Fence dc Leon ilrould dream of 
difeovering the*fountain of youth/. 


o O K 
ill. 

Kir. 


Soon after the expedition to Florida, a difeovery of much p • • 
greater importance was made in another part of Amen 1.' I.m!- t / 

boa having been raifcil to the government of the fivu!! colony 
at Santa Maria in Darien, by the voluntary fuflfage of his aflb- 
ciates, was fo extremely ddirous to obtain from the crown a 
confirmation of their clcdtioif, that he difpatdied one of his 
officers to Spain, in order to (blicit a royal commiffion, which 
might invert him with a legal title to the fupreme command. 
Confcious, however, that he could not expert i'uccdV from ihc 
patronage of Ferdinand’s mi (filters, with whom he was uncon¬ 
nected, or from negociating in a court to the arts of which he 
was a rtranger, he endeavoured to merit the dignity to which he 
afpired, and aimed at performing fome fignal fcrvice that 
would fecure him the preference to every competitor. Full of 


f'O \ of 
1 ir. 


* P. Martyr, decad. p. :ci.' Enfuyo Chronol. para la Hill. dc la Florida, por 
D. Gab. Cardenas, p. 1. Oviedo, lib. xvi. c. 11. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ir. c. 5. 
HA. dc la Conq. de la Florida, par Ga:c dc la Vega, lib. 1. c, 3. 
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this idea, he made frequent inroads into the adjacent country, 
fubdued fcveral of the caziques, and collected a confiderable 
quantity of gold, which abounded more in that part of the 
continent than i*|». the iflands. In one of thofe excurfions, the 
Spaniards contended with fuch eagernefs about the divifion of 
fomc gold, that they were at the point of proceeding to ads of 
violence agatnft one another. A young cacique* who was pre- 
fent, adoniflied at the high value which they fet upon a thing 
of which he did not difeern the ufe, tumbled the gold out of 
•the balance with indignation ; and, turning to the Spaniards, 
4< Why do you quarrel (fays he) aoout fuch a trifle ? If you 
are fo paflionately fond of gold, as to abandon your own coun¬ 
try, and to difturb the tranquillity of diftant'i nations for its 
fake, I will condud you to a region where the metal which 
Teems to be the chief objed of your admiration and defire, is fo 
common that the meaneft utenfils are formed of it.” Trans¬ 
ported with what they heard, Balboa and his companions in¬ 
quired eagerly where this happy country lay, and how they 
might arrive at it. He informed them that at the diftance of 
fix funs, that is of fix days journey towards the fouth, they 
fliould difeover another ocean, near to which this wealthy 
kingdom was fltuated \ but if they intended to attack that pow¬ 
erful ftate, they mull aflemble forces far fuperior in number 
and ftrength to thofe with which they now appeared *. 

This was the firft information which the Spaniards received 
concerning the great fouthern ocean, or the opulent and exten- 
five country known afterwards by the name of Peru. Balboa 
had now before him objeds fuited to his boundlefs ambition, 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 2. Gomara, c. 60. P. Martyr, Decad. p, 149. 
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and the enterprifing ardour of his genius. He immediately 
concluded the ocean which the Cazique mentioned, to be that 
for which Columbus had fearched without fuccefs in this part of 
America, in hopes of opening a more direft communication with 
the Eaft Indies j and he conjectured that/the rich territory 
which had been deferibed to him, mull be part of that vafl and 
opulent region of the earth. Elated with the idea of performing 
what fo great a man had attempted in vain ; and eager to accom¬ 
plish a difeovery which he knew would be no Id's acceptable to 
the king than beneficial to Ills country, he was impatient until he 
could fet out Upon this enterprize, in companion of which all 
his former exploits appeared inconfiderable. But previous ar¬ 
rangement and preparation were requifite to enfure fucccfs. 1 Ie 
began with courting and fccuring the friendfhip of the neigh¬ 
bouring Caziques. He fent fome of his officers to Hifpaniola 
with a large quantity of gold, as a proof of his pad. fucccfs, 
and an earned of his future hopes. By a proper didribution 
of this, they fecured the favour of the governor, and allured 
volunteers into the fcrvice. A confiderablc reinforcement from 
that ifland joined him, and h<£ thought liimfelf in a condition 
to attempt the difeovery. 


BOOK 



The idhmus of Darien is not above fixty miles in r>;fiku'ty of 
breadth, but this neck of land, which binds together the con- fXi;Cut:ns ,u 
tinents of North and South America, is drengthened by a chain 
of lofty mountains dretching through its whole extent, which 
render it a barrier of folidity fufficient to refid the itnpulfe of 
two oppofite oceans. The mountains are covered with forefis 
altnod inacceffible. The valleys in that moid climate, where 
it rains -during two thirds of the year, arc marfliy, and fo 
frequently overflowed, that the inhabitants find it neccflary, 
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in many places, to build their houfea upon trees, in order to be 
elevated at fome diftance from the damp foil, and the odious 
reptiles ingendefed in the putrid waters b . Large rivers rufli 
down with an impetuous current from the high grounds. In a 
region thinly inhabited by wandering favages, the hand of in- 
duflry had done nothing to mitigate or carrel thofc natural 
difadvantages. To march acrofs this unexplored country, with 
no other guides but Indians, whofe fidelity could be little 
trufted, was, on all thefe accounts, the boldclt enterprife on 
which the Spaniards had hitherto ventured In the New World, 
But the intrepidity of Balboa was c fuch as diftinguifticd hi in 
among his countrymen, at a period when every adventurer was 
confpicuous for daring courage. Nor was bravery his only me¬ 
rit, he was prudent in conduct, generous, affable, and poffeffed 
of thofc popular talents which, in the molt dcfpcr&tc undertak¬ 
ings, infpire confidence and fccure attachment. Even after the 
junction of the volunteers from Hifpaniola, he was able to 
mufler only an hundred and ninety men for his expedition. 
But they were hardy veterans, inured to the climate of Ame¬ 
rica, and ready to follow him through every danger. A thou¬ 
sand Indians attended them to carry their provilions ; and to 
complete their warlike array, they took with them fevcral of 
tliofe fierce dogs, which were no left formidable than deftruc- 
tivc to their naked enemies. 

Balboa fet out upon this important expedition on the fir ft 
of September, about the time that the periodical rains began to 
abate. lie proceeded by fea, and without any difficulty, to 
the territories of a cazique whofe fricndftiip he had gained; 
but no fooner did he begin to advance into the interior part of 

b P. Martyr, decad. p. 158. 
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the country, than he was retarded by every obfhcle, which he 13 0 0 K 
had reafou to apprehend, from the nature of the territory, or 
the difpofition of its inhabitants. Some of the caziques, at his 3 ‘ 
approach, fled to the mountains with all the;r people, and car¬ 
ried off or deftroyed whatever could afford* ful l!Hence to his 
troops. Others colledlcd their fubjc&s, in order to oppofe his 
prog refs, and lie quickly perceived what an arduous undertak¬ 
ing it Wjis, to condud fuch a body of men through hoflile na¬ 
tions, aerofs f\vamps and river;*, and woods, which had never 
been puffed but by Hraggling Indians. But by fliaring in 
every liardfliip with the me an ell foldier, by appearing the 
foremoll to meet every danger, by promibng confidently to 
his troops the* enjoyment of honour and riches fuperior to 
the moll fuccefsful of their countrymen, he infpired them 
with fuch enthufiallic refolution, that they followed him 
without murmuring. When they had penetrated a good 
way into the mountains, a powerful cazique appeared in 
a narrow paTs, with a numerous body of his lubjeds to 
ohflrud their progrefs. But men. who had furmounted fa 
many obi lades, defpifed the* oppolition of fuch feeble ene¬ 
mies. They attacked them with impetuofiry, gnd having 
diiperfcd them with niucli eafe and great (laughter, continued 
their march. Though their guides had reprefented the breadth 
of the itlhmus to be only a journey of fix days, they had 
already fpent twenty-live in forcing their way through the 
woods and mountains. Many of them were ready to link 
under fuch uninterrupted fatigue in that fuhry climate, fcveral 
were fei/ed with the difeafes peculiar to the country, and all 
became impatient to resell the period of their labours and buf¬ 
ferings. At length the Indians allured them, that from the 

D d 2 top 
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E K t0 P ^ ie next mounta ' ri they fhould difcover the ocean which 
c - W as the objed of their wifhes. When, with infinite toil, they 

15)3. » / 

had climbed up the greater part of that deep afcent, Balboa 

commanded his men to halt, and advanced alone to the fum- 

mit-, that he migh't be the firft who fhould enjoy a fpcClacle 

which he had fo long defired. As loon as lie beheld the South 

Sea firetching in endlefs profped below him, he fell on his 

knees, and lifting up his hands to Heaven, returned thanks to 

God, who had conducted him to a difeovery fo beneficial to his 

country, and fo honourable to himfelf. His followers, obferv- 

ing his transports of joy, rufhed forward to join in his wonder,, 

exultation and gratitude. They held on their courfc to the 

fliore with great alacrity, when Balboa advancing up to the 

middle in the waves with his buckler and fword, took pofleffion 

of that ocean in the name of the king his mafter, and vowed to 

defend it, with thefe arms, againft all his enemies % 

Th at part of the great Pacific or Southern ocean, which 
Balboa firft difeovered, ftill retains the name of the Gulf of St. 
Michael, which he gave to it, and is fituated to the eaft of Pa¬ 
nama. Froin feverai of the petty princes, who governed in 
the diftrids adjacent to that gulf, he extorted provifions and 
gold by force of arms. Others fent them to him voluntarily. 
To thefe acceptable prefents, fome of the caziques added a con- 
fiderable quantity of pearls; and he learned from them, with 
much fatisfadion, that pearl oyfters abounded in the fea which 
he had newly dilcovered. 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. J, tec. Gotnara, 62, &c. P* Martyr, deed!. 

p, 20,, &.C, 
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Together with the acquifition of this wealth, which ferved B ^ 0 K 

to foothe and encourage his followers, he received accounts '-,— ~j 

which confirmed his fanguinc hopes of futurjc and more exten- He receives 

five benefits from the expedition. All the people on the coafi: coiKcrnirt^a 

of the South Sea, concurred in informing him that there was a 

* cjuntry. 

mighty and opulent kingdom fituated at a confiderable di/lance 
towards the call, the inhabitants of which had tame animals to 
carry their burdens. In order to give him an idea of thefe, 
they drew upon the fand the figure of the Llamas or fluep, af¬ 
terwards found in Peru, which the Peruvians had taught to 
perform fuch fervices as’they deferibed. As the Llama, in its 
form, nearly refembles a camel, a beaft of burden deemed pecu¬ 
liar to Afia, 5his circumftancc, in conjun&ion with the difeo- 
very of the pearls* another noted production of that country, 
tended to confirm the Spaniards in their mi (taken theory with 
refpedt to the vicinity of the New World to the Eaft Indies 

But though the information which Balboa received from the OWi ? e ‘ 110 

0 . return. 

people on the ccaft, as well as his own conjectures and hopes, 
rendered him extremely impatient to vifit this unknown coun¬ 
try, his prudence reftrained him from attempting^ invade it 
with an handful of men, exbaufted by fatigue, and weakened 
by difeafes c . He determined to lead back his followers, at 
prefent, to their fcitlcment at Santa Maria in Darien, and tore- 
turn next feafon with a force more adequate to fuch an arduous 
enterprize. In order to acquire a more extenfive knowledge of 
the ifthmus, he marched back by a different route, which he 
found to be no lefs dangerous and difficult than that which he 
had formerly taken. But to men elated with fuccefs, and ani- 

* Herrera, dec. i. lib. x, c. a. * See NOTE XXIV. 
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mated with hope, nothing is unfurmoun table. Balboa returned 
to Santa Maria, from 'which he had been abfent four months, 
with greater gloryumd more treafure than the Spaniards had 
acquired in any expedition in the New World. None of Bal¬ 
boa’s officers diftingiuifhed himfelf more in this fervice than 
Francifco Pizarro, or aftifted with greater gourage and ardour 
in opening a communication with thofe countries, in which he 
.afterwards acted fucli an illuftrious part f . 


Pfdrarias ap. 
pointed po- 
vernor of 
Darien. 


Balboa’s firfl care was to fend information to Spain of the 
important difeovery which he had made; and to demand a re¬ 
inforcement of a thoufand men, in order to attempt the con- 
queftof that opulent country, concerning which he, had received 
1’uch inviting intelligence. The firft account of the difeovery 
of the New World hardly occafioned greater joy than the un¬ 
expected tidings, that a paffage was at laft found to the great 
fouthern ocean. The communication with the Eaft Indies, by 
a courfe to the well ward of the fine of demarkation, drawn by 
the Pope, feemed now to be certain. The vaft wealth which 
flowed into Portugal from its fettlements and conqu efts in that 
country, excited the envy and called forth the emulation of 
other ftates. Ferdinand hoped now to come in for a fbare in 
this lucrative commerce, and in his eagernefs to obtain it, was 
willing to make an effort beyond what Balboa required. But 
even in this exertion, his jealous policy, as well as the fatal 
antipathy of Foufeca, now bifhop of Burgos, to every man of 
merit who diftinguifhed himfelf in the New World, were con- 
fpicuous. Notwithftanding Balboa’s recent fervices, which 
marked him out as the moft proper perfon to finifh that great 


( Herrera, dee. i. lib. x. c. 3—6. Goraar.i, c. 64. P» Martyr, dec. p. 229, Ac. 
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undertaking which he had begun, Ferdinand was fo ungenerous 
as to overlook thefc, and to appoint Pcdrarias Davila governor 
Gt Darien. He gave him the command of fifteen flout veflcls, 
and twelve hundred foldicrs. Thefe were fitted out at the pub¬ 
lic expence, with a liberality which Ferdinand had never dis¬ 
played in any former armament deftined for the New World; and 
Such was the ardour of the Spanifh gentlemen to follow a leader 
who was about to conduit them to a country, where, as fame 
reported, they had only to throw their nets into the fca and 
draw out gol'd*, that fifteen hundred embarked on board the 
fleet, and if they had not been reftrained, a much greater 
number would have engaged in the fervice \ 

Pedrarjas reached the gulf of Darien without any remark¬ 
able accident, and immediately fent fome of his principal offi¬ 
cers afhore, to inform Balboa of his arrival, with the king's 
commifiion, to be governor of the colony. To their aftonifh- 
ment, they found Balboa, of whofe great exploits they had 
heard fo much, and of whole opulence they had formed fuch 
high ideas, clad in a canva^jacket, with fhoes made of pack¬ 
thread, employed, together with fome Indians, in thatching 
bis own hut with reeds. Even in this fun pic garl>, which cor- 
refponded fo ill with the expectations and wiflies of his new 
guefts, Balboa received them with dignity. The fame of hia 
difeoveries had drawn fo many adventurers from the iflands, 
that he could now natter four hundred and fifty men. At the 
head of thofe daring veterans, he was more than a match for 
the forces which Pcdrarias brought with him. But though his 
troops murmured loudly at the injufticc of the king in Tuper- 

* Herrera, dec. i. lib. x. c. J4. 1 Ibid. dec. J. lib. x c. 0 , 7. P- Mar¬ 

tyr, dec. p. >77. 256. 
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feding their commander, and complained that ftrangers would 
now reap the fruits of their toil and Juccefs, Balboa fubmitted 
with implicit obedience to the will of his fovereign, and re¬ 
ceived Pedrarias with all the deference due to his character 

* " 

Notwithstanding this ^moderation of Balboa, to which 
Pedrarias owed the peaceable poffcfiion of his government, he 
appointed a judicial inquiry to be made into his conduit, while 
under the command of Nicueffa and Encifo, and impofed a con- 
fiderable fine upon him, on account of the irregularities of 
which he had then been guilty. Balboa felt fcnfibly the mor¬ 
tification of being fubje&cd to trial and to punlfhment in a place 
where he had fo lately occupied the firft flat ion*. Pedrarias 
could not conceal his jealoufy of his fuperior merit; fo that the 
refentment of the one, and the envy of the other, gave rife to 
diffentions extremely detrimental to the colony. It was threat¬ 
ened with a calamity Hill more fatal. Pedrarias had landed in 

'mi! 

Darien at a mod unlucky time of the year, about the middle 
of the rainy feafon, in that part of the torrid zone where the 
clouds pour down fuch torrents at? are unknown in more tem¬ 
perate climates \ The village of Santa Maria was feated in a 
rich plain, environed with marfhes and woods. The conftitu- 
tion of Europeans was unable to withftand the peftilential in¬ 
fluence of fuch a fituation, in a climate naturally fo noxious, 
and at a feafon fo peculiarly unhealthy. A violent and de- 
flru&ive malady carried off many of thefljfqldiers who accom¬ 
panied Pedrarias. An extreme fcarcity of provifions augmented 
this diflrels, as it rendered it impoffible to find proper refrefh- 

1 Herrera, der. 1. lib. x. c. 13, j+. 

fc Richard Hiil, Naturelk dc 1 ‘Air, 10m. i, p. 204, 
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mcnt for the Tick, or the neccflary fuftcnance for the healthy B ( j.,° K 
In the fpace of a month, above fix hundred perfom peri died in J 

the utmoft mifery. Deje&ion and defpair fp&ad through the + 
colony. Many principal perfons folicited ihcjr difmilfion, and 
were glad to relinquilh all their hopes of wealth, in order to 
efcape from that pernicious region. Pedrarias endeavoured to 
divert thofe who remained from brooding over their misfor¬ 
tunes, by finding them employment. With this view, he fent 
feveral detachments into the interior parts of the country, to 
levy gold among the natives, and to fearch for the mines in 
which it was produced. ‘Thofe rapacious adventurers, more 
attentive to prefent gain than to the means of facilitating their 
future progrefs’ plundered without diftin&ion wherever they 
marched. Regardlefs of the alliances which Balboa had made 
with feveral of the caziques, they firipped them of every thing 
valuable, and treated them, as well as their fubjedts, with the 
utmoft infolencc and cruelty. By their tyranny and exa&ions, 
which Pedrarias, either from want of authority or of inclina¬ 
tion, did not reftrain, all the country from the gulf of Darien 
to the lake of Nicaragua was cfefolated, and the Spaniards were 
inconfiderately deprived of the advantages which they might 
have derived from the friendlhip of the natives, in extending 
their conquefts to the South Sea. Balboa, who faw with con¬ 
cern that fuch ill-judged proceedings retarded the execution 
of his favourite fcheme, fent violent remonftrances to Spain 
againft the imprudent government of Pedrarias, which had 
ruined a happy and flourifliing colony. Pedrarias, on the 
other hand, accufed him of having deceived the king, by mag- 

• 

1 Herrera*, dec. i. lib, x. c. 14. P. Martyr, dec. p. *72. 
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® OvO K nifymg his own exploits, as well as by a falfe reprefentation 

. >-* of the opulence and value of the country m . 
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Violent pro¬ 
ceedings «- 
gainft Balboa. 
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Ferdin and became fenfible^at length of his imprudence in 
fuperfeding the moft a&ive and experienced officer he had in 
the New World, and, by way of compenfation to Balboa, ap¬ 
pointed him Adclantado, or Lieutenant-governor of the coun¬ 
tries upon the South Sea, with very cxtenfive privileges and 
authority. At the fame time he enjoined Pedrarias to fupport 
Balboa in ail his enterprifes, and to confuk with him concerning 
every meafure which he himfclf purfued. But to efifed fuch a 
fudden tranfition from inveterate enmity to*perfcd confidence, 
exceeded Ferdinand’s power. Pedrarias continued to treat his 
rival with negled; and Balboa’s fortune being exhaufted by 
the payment of his fine, and other exactions of Pedrarias, lie 
could not make fuitabie preparations for taking pofieffion of 
his new government. At length, by the interpolation and ex¬ 
hortations of the bifliop of Darien, they were brought to a 
reconciliation; and, in order to cement this union more firmly, 
Pedrarias agreed to give his daughter in marriage to Balboa. 


* 5 ‘ 6 - The firft effect of their concord was, that Balboa was permitted 
to make feverai fmall incurfions into the country. Thefe he con¬ 
duced with fuch prudence, as added to the reputation which he 
had already acquired. Many adventurers reforted to him, and, 
with the countenance and fupport of Pedrarias, he began to pre¬ 
pare far his expedition to the South Sea. In order to accomplifh 
this, it was neceffary to build veflbls capable of conveying his 
troops to thofe provinces which he purpofed to invade. After 


* Herrera, dec. i. lib. x. c. 15. dec, a. c. 1, Sec. Comara, c. 66. P. Martyr, 
dec. 3. c. 10. Relation de B. de las Cafa?, p. 12. 
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furmounting many obftacles, and enduring a variety of thofc 15 ^ K 

hardihips wtiich were the portion of the conquerors of America, - $ 

he at length finished four fmall brigantines. In Vhefe, with three *s *7« 
hundred chofen men (a force fuperior to tb^t with which Pi- 
zarro afterwards undertook the fame expedition), he was ready 
to fail towards Peru, when he received an unexpected meflage 
from Pedrarias \ As his reconciliation with Balboa had never 
been cordial, the progrefs which he made revived his ancient 
enmity, and added to its rancoar. He dreaded the profpcrity 
and elevation yf a man whom he had injured fo deeply. He 
fufpeCted that fuccefs would encourage him to aim at inde- 
pcndence upon his jurifdi&ion; and fo violently did the paf- 
fions of hatred,*fear, and jealoufy, operate upon his mind, that, 
in order to gratify liis vengeance, he fcrupled not to defeat an 
enterprife of the greatefl moment to his country. Under pretexts 
which were falfc, but plaufible, he defired Balboa to poftpone 
his voyage for a fhort time, and to repair to Acla, in order that 
he might have an interview with him. Balboa, with the un- 
fufpicious confidence of a man confcious of no crime, inftantly 
obeyed the fummOns ; but foon as he entered the place, he 
was arretted by order of Pedrarias, whofe impatience to fatiate 
his revenge did not fuffer him to languifh long in confinement. 

Judges were immediately appointed to proceed to his trial. An 
accufation of difloyalty to the king, and of an intention to re¬ 
volt again!! the governor, was preferred again!! him. Sentence 
of death was pronounced ; and though the judges who patted it, 
feconded by the whole colony, interceded warmly for his par¬ 
don, Pedrarias continued inexorable; and, to their aftonifii- 
ment and forrow, the Spaniards beheld the public execution 

n Herrera, dec. 2, lib. i. c. 3. Lib, ii. c. ti. 13. ?r. 
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B K a man whom they univerfally deemed more capable than 
any who had borne command in America, of forming and ac- 
complifliing great defigns \ Upon his death* the expedition 
which he had planned was relinquiihed. Pedrarias, notwith- 
ftanding the violence and injuftice of his proceedings, was not 
only fcreened from pimifhment by the powerful patronage of 
the hifhop of Burgos and other courtiers, but continued in 
power. Soon after 4 he obtained permiffion to remove the co¬ 
lony from its unhealthy Ration" at Santa Maria to Panama, on 
the oppofite fide of the iflhmus; and though it did not gain 
much in point of healthfutnefs by the change, the commodious 
fituation of this new fettlement contributed greatly to facilitate 
the fubfequent conqucfts of the Spaniards in the vaft countries 
lituated upon the Southern Ocean p . 

During thefe tranfadions in Darien, the hiftory of which 

N CW 

veriet. it was proper to carry on in an uninterrupted tenour, feveral 
important events occurred with refpe$ to the difeovery, the 
conqueft, and government of other provinces in the New World. 
Ferdinand was fo intent upon opening a communication with 
the Molucca or Spice Blands by the weft, that, in the year one 
thoufand five liundrcd and fifteen, he fitted out two Ihips at his 
own expeoce, in order to attempt fuch a voyage, and gave the 
command of them to Juan Diaz de Solis, who was deemed the 
mod ikilful navigator in Spain. He ftood along the coaft of 
South America, and on the firft of January one thoufand five 
hundred and fixteen, entered a river, which he called Janeiro, 
where an extenfive commerce is now carried on. From thence 
he proceeded to a fpacious bay, which he fuppofed to be the 
entrance into a ftrait that communicated with the Indian ocean; 

* Herrera, dec. a. lib. ii, c. 21, az. f Ibid. lib. iv. c. i. 
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hut upon advancing farther, he found it to be the mouth of Rio B c J (j ° K 

de Plata, one of the vaft rivers by which the fouthern continent t._>*— 

of America 16 watered. In endeavouring to'make a defeent in l5 '.'* 
this country, De Solis and feveral of his cijew were flain by the 
natives, who, in fight of the {hips, cut their bodies in pieces, 
roafted and devoured them. Difcouraged with the lofs of their 
commander, and terrified at this {hocking fpe&acle, the fur- 
viving .Spaniards fet fail for Europe, without aiming at any 
farther difcovjery h Though this attempt proved abortive, it 
was not without benefit. It turned the attention of ingenious 
men to this courfe of navigation, and prepared the way for a 
more fortunate voyage, in which, a few years pofterior to this 
period, the gfreat defign that Ferdinand had in view was ac- 
complilhed. 

Though the Spaniards were thus adively employed in ex- State of the 
tending their difeoveries and fettlements in America, they ftill pnioL? H ' f * 
confidered Hifpaniola as their principal colony, and the feat of 
government. Don Diego Columbus wanted neither inclination 
nor abilities to have rendered the members' of this colony, who 
were moft immediately under his jurifdi&ion, profperous and 
happy. But he was circumfcribed in all his operations by the 
fufpicious policy of Ferdinand, who on every occafion, and 
under pretexts the moft frivolous, retrenched his privileges, 
and encouraged the treafurcr, the judges, and other fubordi- 
nate officers, to counteract his meafures, and to difpute his 
authority. The moft valuable prerogative which the governor 
pofleffed, was that of diftributing Indians among the Spaniards 
fettled in the ifland, The rigorous fervitude of thofe unhappy 
men having been but little mitigated by all the regulations in 

« Herrera, dec. 2. lib. i. c.7. P. Martyr, decad. p. 317. 
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their favour, the power of parcelling out fuch neceflary inftru- 
ments of labour at plea fit re, fccured to the governor great in¬ 
fluence in the colony. In order to ftrip him of this, Ferdinand 
created a new office,, with the power of diftrihuting the Indians, 
and beflowed it upon Rodrigo Albuquerque, a relation of Za- 
pata, his confidential minifter. Mortified with the injuftice, as 
well as indignity, of this invafion upon his rights, in a point 
fo effential, Don Diego could no longer remain in a place where 
his power and confequencc were 1 ' almoft annihilated. He re¬ 
paired to Spain with the vain hopes of obtaining redrefs \ Al¬ 
buquerque entered upon his office with all the rapacity of an 
indigent adventurer, impatient to amafs wealth. He began 
with taking the exad number of Indians in the ifland, and 
found, that from fixty thoufand, who, in the year one thoufand 
five hundred and eight, furvived after all their fufferings, they 
were now reduced to fourteen thoufand. Thefe he threw into 
feparate divifions or lots, and beflowed them upon fuch as were 
willing to purchafe them at the higheft price. By this arbi¬ 
trary diftrihution, fevcral of the natives were removed from 
their original habitations, many were taken from their ancient 
matters, and‘all of them fubje&ed to heavier burdens, and to 
more intolerable labour, in order to reimburfe their new pro¬ 
prietors. Thofe additional calamities completed the mifery, 
and haflened on the extin&ion of this wretched and inno¬ 
cent race of men *. 

The violence of thofe proceedings, together with the fatal 
confequences which attended them, not only excited complaints 
among fuch as thought themfelvca aggrieved, but touched 

• Herrera, dec. i. lib. ix. c. 5. lib, x. c. is. * Ibid. dec. 1. lib. x. c. ir. 
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the hearts of all who retained any Sentiments of humanity, book 

t Xll* 

From the time that Ecclefiaftics were fent into America to in- u—. j» 
ftrud and convert the natives, they perceived that the rigour ! 
with which the Spaniards treated them, rendered their miniflry 
altogether fruitless. The miffionaries, in* conformity to the 
mild fpirit of that religion which they were employed to pub- 
lifli, early remonftrated againft the maxims of their country¬ 
men with refped to the Americans, and condemned the repar - 
timientos , or diftributions , by which they were given up as 

1 

Haves to their conquerors, as no lefs contrary to natural juftice 
and the precepts of Chriftianity, than to found policy. The 
Dominicans, to whom the inftrudion of the Americans was 
originally committed, were moft vehement in teftifying againft 
the repartimientos. In the year one thoufand five hundred and 
eleven, Montefmo, one of their moft eminent preachers, in¬ 
veighed againft this pradice in the great church at St. Domingo, 
with all the impetuofity of popular eloquence. Don Diego 
Columbus, the principal officers of the colony, and all the 
laymen who had been his hearers, complained of the monk to 
his fuperiors; but they, inftead of condemning, applauded his 
dodrine, as equally pious and feafonabie. The Francifcans, 
influenced by the fpirit of oppofuion and rivalfhip which fub- 
fifts between the two orders, difeovered fome inclination to take 
part with the laity, and to efpoufe the defence of the reparti- 
mientos. But as they could not with decency give their avowed 
approbation to a fyftem of oppreffion, fo repugnant to the fpi¬ 
rit of religion, they endeavoured to palliate what they could 
not juftify, and alleged, in excufe for the condud of their 
countrymen, that it was impoffible to carry on any improve¬ 
ment in the colony, unlefs the Spaniards pofleffed fuch do¬ 
minion 
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minion over the natives, that they could compel them to 
labour 

The Dominicans, regardlefs of fuch political and interefted 
confederations, would not relax in any degree the rigour of 
their fentiments, and even refufeef to abfolve, or admit to the 
facrament6, fuch of their countrymen as held the natives in 
fervitude Both parties applied to the king for his decifion in 
a matter of fuch importance. Ferdinand empowered a com¬ 
mittee of his privy-council, a flirted by fome of the moft eminent 
civilians and divines in Spain, to hear the deputies fent from 
Hifpaniola, in fupport of their refpe&ive opinions. After a 
long difeuflion, the fpeculative point in controverfy was deter¬ 
mined in favour of the Dominicans, the Indians were declared 
to be a free people, intitled to all the natural rights of men; 
but, notwithftanding this decifion, the rcpartimientos were con¬ 
tinued upon their ancient footing V As this determination 
admitted the principle upon which the Dominicans founded 
their opinion, it was not calculated either to filence or to con¬ 
vince them. At length, in order to quiet the colony, which 
was alarmed by their remonftrances and cenfures, Ferdinand 
iflued a decree of his privy-council, declaring, that after ma¬ 
ture confidcration of the Apoftolic Bull, and other titles by 
which the crown of Caftile claimed a right to its pofleflions in 
the New World, the fervitude of the Indians was warranted 
both by the laws of God and of man; that unlefs they were fub- 
je&ed to the dominion of the Spaniards, and compelled to re- 
fide under their infpe&ion, it would be impofBblc to reclaim 

* Herrera, dec, 1. lib. viii. c. *1. Ovicdo. lib.iii. c. 6 . p. 97. “ Oviedo, ibicL 

w Herrera, dec. x, lib. viii. c. .12. lib. ix. c. 5. 
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them from idolatry, or to inftrudl them in the principles of the 
Chriftian faith; that no farther fcruple ought to be entertained 
concerning the lawfulnefs of the rcpartimicnlos, as the king 
and council were willing to take the charge of that upon their 
own confciences; and that therefore the Dominicans, and monks 
of other religious orders, fhould abftain, for the future, from 
thofe inve&ives, which, from an excefs of charitable, but ill- 
formed zeal, they had uttered againft that practice \ 

That his intention of adhering to this decree might be 
fully underflood, Ferdinand conferred new grants of Indians 
upon feveral of his courtiers *. But, in order that he might 
not feem altogether inattentive to the rights of humanity, he 
publifhed an edi£t, in which he endeavoured to provide for the 
mild treatment of the Indians under the yoke to which he fub- 
jeded them; he regulated the nature of the work which they 
fhould be required to perform, he preferibed the mode in 
which they fhould be clothed and fed, and gave directions 
with refpedt to their inftruction in the principles of Chrifli- 
anity V 

But the Dominicans, who, from their experience of what „ t 
was palt, judged concerning the future, foon perceived the l!uk ‘- 
inefficacy of thofe provifions, and foretold, that as long as it 
was the intereft of individuals to treat the Indians with rigour, 
no public regulations could render their fervitude mild or 
tolerable. They confidered it as vain to wafle their own time 
arid ftrength in attempting to communicate the fublime truths 
of religion to men, whofc fpirits were broken, and their facul 

y Herrera, dec. i, lib. ix. c 14. * Sec NOTE XXV. 

* Herrera, ibid. 
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ties impaired by oppreflion. Some of them, in defpair, re- 
quefted the permiffion of their fuperiors to remove to the con¬ 
tinent, and to purfue the object of their million, among fuch 
of the natives as were not hitherto corrupted by the example 
of the Spaniards, or alienated by their cruelty from the Chri- 
ftian faith. Such as remained in Hifpaniola continued to re- 
inonftrate, with decent firmncfs, againft the fervitude of the 
Indians. 

The violent operations of Albuquerque, the new diftributor 
of Indians, revived the zeal of the Bominicans againil the rc- 
parlimientosy and called forth an advocate for that opprefled 
people, who pofTeffcd all the courage, the talents, and activity 
requilite in fupporting fuch a defperate caufe. This was Bar¬ 
tholomew de las Cafas, a native of Seville, and one of the 
clergymen fent out with Columbus in his fecond voyage to 
Hifpaniola, in order to fettle in that illand. He early adopted 
the opinion prevalent among ecclefiaftics, with refpe£t to the 
unlawfulnefs of reducing the natives to fervitude; and that he 
might demonftrate the fmcerity ofhis convi&ion* he relinquiflied 
all the Indians who had fallen to his own fliare in the divifion of 
the inhabitants among their conquerors, declaring that hefhould 
ever bewail his own misfortune and guilt, in having exercifed 
for a moment tills impious dominion over his fellow-creatures '► 
From that time, he was the avowed patron of the Indians;, 
and by his bold interpolations in their behalf, as well as by the 
refped due to his abilities and chara&er, he had often the me¬ 
rit of fetting fome bounds to the cxcefles of his countrymen, 

b Herrera, dec. I. Kb. ix. c. 14. Touron. Hift Gener, de l’Amerique, tom. i. 
p.252. * Kr. Aup. Davila PSvilla Hift. de la 1 undacion de la Provincia de 

St. J igo de Mexico, p. 303, 304, Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. i-». 
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He did not fail to remonftrate warmly again ft the proceedings 

of Albuquerque, and, though he foon found that attention 

to his own intereft rendered him deaf to admonition, he did 

not abandon the wretched people whole caufe he had efpoufed. 

He inftantly fet out for Spain, with the moft fanguine hopes 

of opening the eyes and foftening the heart of Ferdinand, by 

that ftriking picture of the oppreflion of his new fubje&s, which 

he would exhibit to his view 
* 

He eafily obtained admittance to the king, whom he found 
in a declining ftate of health. With much freedom, and no 
Ids eloquence, he reprefented to him all the fatal effedts of the 
repartimientos „in the New World, boldly charging him with 
the guilt of having authorifed this impious meafure, which had 
brought mifery and deftrudtion upon a numerous and innocent 
race of men, whom Providence had placed under his protection. 
Ferdinand, whole mind as well as body was much enfeebled 
by his diftemper, was greatly alarmed at this charge of im¬ 
piety, which at another jundure he would have defpifed. He 
liftened with deep corapun&i^n to the difeourfe of Las Cafas, 
and promifed to take into attentive confideration the means 
of redrefling the evil of which he complained. ’ But death 
prevented him from executing his refolution. Charles of 
Auftria, to whom all his crowns devolved, refuied at that 
time in his paternal dominions in the Low Countries. Las 
Cafas, with his ufual ardour, prepared immediately to fet out 
for Flanders, in order to occupy the car of the young monarch, 
when cardinal Ximenes, who, as regent, aflumed the reins of 
government in Caftile, commanded him to deli ft from the jour¬ 
ney, and engaged to h<*ar his complaints in perfon. 

4 Herrera, dec. i. ltb. x. c. 12. Dec. 2. fib. i.c. 11. Davila f’ad.lla Hilt p. 304. 
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He accordingly weighed the matter with attention equal 

to its importance; and as his impetuous mind delighted* 

in fchemes bold and uncommon, he foon fixed upon a plan 

which aftonifhed the minifters, trained up under the formal and 

cautious adminiftration of Ferdinand. Without regarding ei- 

* 

ther the rights of Don Diego Columbus, or the regulation;* 
eftablifhed by the late king, he refolved to fend three perfona 
to America as fuperintendents of all the colonies there, with 
authority, after examining all.circumftances on the fpot, to 
decide finally with refpe£t to the point in question. It was a 
matter of deliberation and delicacy* to chufe men qualified 
lor fuch an important ftation. As all the laymen fettled in 
America, or who had been confulted in the adminiftration of 
that department, had given their opinion that the Spaniards 
could not keep pofleffion of their new fettlements, unlefs they 
were allowed to retain their dominion over the Indians, he faw 
that he could not rely on their impartiality, and determined to 
commit the truft to ecclefiaftics. As the Dominicans and Fran** 
eifeans had already efpoufed oppofite Tides in the controverfy,. 
he, from the fame principle, excluded both thefe fraternities 
from the com mi (lion. He confined his choice to the monks of 
St. Jerome, a fmall, but rcfpe&ablc order in Spain. With the 
affiftance of their general, and in concert with Las Lafas, he 
foon pitched upon three peribns whom he deemed equal to the 
charge. To them he joined Zuazo, a private lawyer of dif- 
tinguiftved probity, with unbounded power to regulate all judi¬ 
cial proceedings in the colonies. Las Cafas was appointed to > 
accompany them with the title of Protestor of the Indians "• 


* Herrera, dec. .2. lib, it. 
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To veft fuch extraordinary powers, as might at once over- B 9 ,,° K 

turn the fyftem of government eftablifhed in the New World, -' 

in four perfons, who, from their humble condition in life, The winner 
■were little intitled to poffefs this high authority, appeared to , v “ { .^!'‘^ 5 the5r 
Zapata, and other minifters of the late king, a meafure fo wild cuud. 
and dangerous, that they refufed to iffue the difpatches nccef- 
fary for carrying it into execution. But Ximenes was not of 
a temper patiently to brook oppofition to any of his fchemes. 

He fent for the rcfradlory mini tiers, and addreffed them in fuch 
a tone, that in the utmoft conflernation they obeyed his or- 
ders f . The fuperintendfents, with their affociate Zuazo, and 
Las Cafus, failed for St. Domingo. Upon their arrival, the 
firft adt of thsir authority was to fet at liberty all. the Indians 
who had been granted to the Spanifh courtiers, or to any per- 
fon not refiding in America. This, together with the infor¬ 
mation which had been received from Spain concerning the 
objedt of the commiflion, fpread a general alarm. The colonics 
concluded that they were to be deprived at once of the hands 
with which they carried on their labour, and that, of confe- 
quence, ruin was unavoidably. But the fathers of St. Jerome 
proceeded with fuch caution and prudence, as foon diflipated 
all their fears. They difeovered, in every ftep of their con¬ 
duct, a knowledge of the vrorld, and of affairs which is feldom 
acquired in a cloifter j and difplayed a moderation and gentle- 
nefs flill more rare, among perfons trained up in the folitude 
and aufterity of monaftic life. Their ears were open to infor¬ 
mation from every quarter, they compared the different ac¬ 
counts which they received, and, after a mature confederation 
of the whole, they were fully faiisficd that the ftate of the 


f Herrera, dec. 2. Jib. ijf c. 6 , 
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B 0^0 K colony rendered it impoffible to adopt the plan propofed by 

> Las Cafas, and recommended by the cardinal. They plainly 

*>*?' perceived that the Spaniards fettled in America were fo few in 
number, that they could neither work the mines which had 
been opened, nor cultivate the country; that they depended 
for both upon the labour of the natives, and if deprived of it, 
they muft inftantly relinquifli their conqucfts, or give up all the 
advantages which they derived from them j that no allurement 
was fo powerful as to furmount the natural averfion of the In¬ 
dians to any laborious effort, and that nothing but the autho¬ 
rity of a mailer could compel them to work; and if they were 
not kept conflantly under the eye and difeipline of a fuperior, 
fo great was their natural liftleffnefs and indifference, that they 
would neither attend to religious inllrudion, nor obferve thofe 
rites of Chriflianity which they had been already taught. 
Upon all thofe accounts, they found it neceffary to tolerate the 
repartimientos, and to fuffer the Indians to remain under fub- 
jeflion to their Spanilh mailers. They ufed their utmoff endea¬ 
vours,. however, to prevent the fatal effe&s of this eftablilh- 
ment, and to fecure the Indiana* the confolation of the beft 
treatment compatible with a ftate of fervitude. For this pur- 
pofe, they revived former regulations, they preferibed new 
ones, they neglected no circumftance that tended to mitigate 
the rigour of the yoke; and by their authority, their example, 
and their exhortations, they laboured to infpire their country¬ 
men with fentiments of equity and gentlenefs towards the un¬ 
happy people upon whofe induftry they depended. Zuazo, in 
his department, feconded the endeavours of the fuperintendents. 
He reformed the courts of juftice, in fuch a manner as to ren¬ 
der their decifions equitable as well as expeditious, and intro¬ 
duced various regulations wihch greatly improved the Interior 
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police of the colony. The latisfa&ion with his condu&, and 
that of the fupcrintcndents, was now univerfal among the Spa¬ 
niards fettle^! in the New World, and all admired the boldnefs 
of Ximenes, in having departed from the ordinary path of bu- 
finefs in forming his plan, as well as his fagacity in pitching 
upon perfbns, whofe wifdom^ moderation, and difintercficdnefV 
rendered them worthy of this high truft E . 

Las Casas atone was diffktigfied. The prudential confider- i-asCaft*. 

* ,, r , x diflatisfird 

ations which influenced the fuperintcndents, made no impref- with them,, 
fion upon him. He regarded their idea of accommodating 
their condu& to the ftatc of the colony, as the maxim of an 
unhallowed timid policy, which tolerated what was unjuft, be- 
caufe it was beneficial. He contended, that the Indians were 
by nature free, and, as their prote&or, he required the fuper¬ 
intendents not to bereave them of the common privilege of 
humanity. They received his moft virulent remonftrances 
without emotion, but adhered firmly to their own fyftern. The 
Spanish planters did not bear with him fo patiently, and were- 
ready to tear him in pieces fipr infilling in a requifition fo odi¬ 
ous to them. Las Cafas, in order to fereen himfelf from their 

» 

rage, found it neceflary to take fhelter in a. convent; and per¬ 
ceiving that all his efforts in America were fruitlefs, he foon. 
fet out for Europe, with a fixed refolution not to abandon the 
prote&ion of a people whom he deemed to be cruelly op- 
prefled \ 

Had Ximenes retained that vigour of mind with which he nis negocia- 
ufually applied to bufinefs, Las Cafas mu ft have met with no 

Charles V. 

* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 15. Rcmefal. jftift. Gcner. lib. 2. c. 14, 1 j, 16. 
k Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c..i£. 
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very gracious reception upon his return io Spain* But he 
found the cardinal languidling under a mortal dillemper, and 
preparing to refign his authority to -the young king, who was 
daily expcded from the Low Countries. Charles arrived* took 
pofleflion of the government* and* by the death of Ximenes, 
loft a minifter, whofe abilities and integrity intided him to 
dire& his affairs. Many of the Flemifh nobility liad accomr- 
panied their fovereign to Spain* From that warm prediledion 
to his countrymen, .which waspaturalat his age, he con fulled 
them with rcfpedt to all the tranfaftioos in hid new kingdom, 
and they, with ah indifcreet eagernefs, intruded themfelves 
into every bufinefs, and feized almoft every department of ad- 
miniftratioa h . The direction of American affairs was an ob¬ 
ject too alluring to efcape their attention.,• Las Cafas obferved 
their growing influence, and though projectors are ufuaily too 
fanguine, to condud .their ichemes with much dexterity, he 
pofleffed a buftHng indefatigable a&ivity, which fometimes 
accomplifhes its purpofes with greater fuccefs, than the moft 
exquiftte difeernment and addrefs. He courtedtheFlemifli 
minifters with affidufty. He rep$efented to them, the abfurdity 
of all the maxitns hitherto adopted with refpeCt to die govern¬ 
ment of America, and particularly the defects of that arrange¬ 
ment which Ximenes had introduced. The memory of Ferdi¬ 
nand was odious to the Flemings. The fuperior virtue and 
abilities of Ximencs had long been the objeCt of their envy^ 
They fondly wiihed to have a plaufible pretext for condemning 
the meafures, both of the monarch and of the minifter, and of 
rcfle&ing fome diferedit on their political wifdotn. %he friends 

of Don Diego Columbus, as well as the Spinifti courtiers, who 

* 

* Hift. of Cbarlc V. \>l ii. p. < 3. 
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had been diflatisfied with the cardinal’s adminiftration, joined Las 
Cafas in centering thefcheme of fending fuperintendants to Ame¬ 
rica. This anion of fo many interefts and paflions was irrefift- 
ible j and, in confequenceof it, the fathers of St. Jerome, and their 
aflociate Zuazo, were recalled. Roderigo de Figueroa, a law¬ 
yer of fome eminence, was appointed chief judge of the ifland, 
and received inftruftions, in compliance with the requeft of La* 
Cafas, to examine once more, with the utmoft attention, the 
point in controverfy between him and the people of the colony, 
with refpc<St tp the treatment of the natives; and in the mean 
time to do every thing in his power to alleviate their fufferings, 
and prevent the extinction of the race 

This was all that the zeal of Las Cafas could procure, at 
that juncture, in favour of the Indians. The impoflibility of 
carrying on any improvement in America, unlefs the Spanifh 
planters could command the labour of the natives, was an in- 
fuperable objection to his plan of treating them as free fub- 
jeCts. In order to providt fome remedy for this, without 
which he found it was vain tp mention his fclieme, Las Cafas 
propofed to purchafe a fufficicnt number of negroes from, 
ihe Portuguefe fettlements on the coaft of Africa, and to 
tranfporc them to America, in order that they might be 
-employed as flaves in working the mines and cultivating the 
ground. One of the firft advantages which the Portuguefe 
had derived from their difeoveries in Africa, arofe from the 
trade in Haves. Various circumftanees concurred in reviving 
this odious commerce, which had been long abolifhed in 
Europe, and whichi^s no lels repugnant to the feelings of 
humanity, than to the principles of religion. As early as the 
year one thousand five hundred and three, a few negro Haves 

' * Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. K>. 19. 21. lib. iii. c. 7, S. 
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had been fent into the New World \ In the year one thoufand 
live hundred and eleven, Ferdinand permitted the importation 
of them in greater numbers They were found &o be a more 
robuA and hardy race than the natives of America. They were 
more capable of enduring fatigue, more patient under fervi- 
rude, and the labour of one negro was computed to be equal to 
that of four Indians Cardinal Ximenes, however, when fo- 
licited to encourage this commerce, peremptorily rejected the 
propofition, becaufe he perceived the iniquity of reducing one 
race of men to flavery, while he was confulting about the 
means of reftoring liberty to another ! *. But Las Cafas, from 
the inconfiftency natural to men who hurry with headlong im- 
petuofity towards a favourite point, was incapable of making 
this diAin&ibn. While he contended carneAiy for the liberty 
of the people born in one quarter of the globe, he laboured to 
enflave the inhabitants of another region ; and in the warmth 
of his zeal to fave the Americans from the yoke, pronounced 
it to be lawful and expedient to impofe one ftill heavier upon 
the Africans. Unfortunately for the latter, Las Cafas’s plan 
was adopted. Charles granted n patent to one of his Flemilh 
favourites* containing an exclufive right of importing four 
thoufand negroes into America. He fold his patent to fome 
Genoefe merchants for twenty-five thoufand ducat6, and they 
were the firft who brought into a regular form that commerce 
for fiaves between Africa and America, which has fince been 
carried on to fuch an amazing extent \ 

But the Genoefe merchants, conduding their operations, at 
firft, with the rapacity of monopolifts, demanded fuch an high 

k Herrera, dec. i. lib. v. c. iz. V J Ibid. lib. viii. c. g. m Ibid. lib. ix. 
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price for nkgroes, that the number imported into Hifpaniola made 
no great change upon the ftatc of the colony. Las Cafas, whole 
zeal was n| lefs inventive than indefatigable, had recourfe to 
another expedient for the relief of the Indians. He obferved, 
that mod of the perfons who had fettled hitherto in America, 
were fokliers and failors employed in the difeovery or conquefl 
of the country ; the younger Tons of noble families, allured by 
the profpedl of acquiring fudden wealth; or defperate adven¬ 
turers, whom their indigence pr crimes forced to abandon their 
native land. Inftead of fuch men, who were diflblute, rapa¬ 
cious, and incapable of'that fober perfevering indufiry which 
is requilite in forming new colonies, he propofed .to fupply 
the new fettUments in Hifpaniola and the other ifland9 with a 
fufficient number of labourers and hufbandmen, who fhould be 
allured by liiitable premiums to remove thither. Thefe, as 
they were accuftomed to fatigue, would be able to perform the 
work, to which the Indians, from the feeblenefs of their con- 
ftitution, were unequal, and might foon become ufcful and 
opulent citizens. But though Hifpaniola flood much in need 
of a recruit of inhabitants,* having been vifited at this time 
with the fmall-pox, which fwept off many of thc^natives, and 
though Las Cafas had the countenance of the Flemifh minifters, 
this fchenie was defeated by the biihop of Burgos, who thwarted 
all his projects p 

Las Casas now defpaired of procuring any relief for the 
Indians in tliofe places where the Spaniards were already fettled. 
The evil was become fo inveterate there, as not to admit of a 
cure. But fuch diftjoveries were daily making in the continent, 
9 A gave an high idea both of its extent and populoulnefs. In 

r 
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: all thofe vaft regions there was but one feeble colony planted ; 

j and except a fmall fpot on the ifthmus of Darien, the natives 
ft ill occupied the whole country. This opened a ni«w and more 
ample field for the humanity and zeal of Las Cafas, who flat¬ 
tered liimfclf that he might prevent a pernicious fyftem from 
being introduced there, though he had failed of fuccefs in his 
attempts to overturn it, where it was already eftablifhed. Full 
of this idea, he applied for a grant of the unoccupied country, 
ftretching along the fea-coaft from the gulf of Paria to the 
weftern frontier of that province now known by the name of 
Santa Martha. He propofed to fettle there with a colony cotn- 
pbfed of hufbandmen, labourers, and ecclefiaftics. He en¬ 
gaged, in tlie fpaceof two years, to civilize ten thoufand of the 
natives, and to inftrud them fo thoroughly in the arts of focial 
life, that, from tlie fruits of their induftry, an annual revenue 
of fifteen thoufand ducats fliould arife to the king. In ten years, 
he expelled that his improvements would be fo far advanced, 
as to yield annually fixty thoufand ducats. He ftipulated, that 
no Tailor or foldier fliould ever be permitted to fettle in this 
diftri£fc j and that no Spaniard- fliould enter it without his 
permiflion. He even projected to clothe the people whom 
he took along with him in feme peculiar garment, which did 
not refemble the Spanilh drefs, that they might appear to the 
natives to be a different race of men from thofe who had brought 
fo many calamities upon their country h From this fcheme, of 
which I have traced’only the great lines* it is manifefl: that Las 
Cafas had formed ideas concerning the method of treating the 
Indians, fimilar to thofe by which the Jefuits afterwards carried 
oh their great operations in another part of the fame continent. 
He fuppofed that the Europeans, by availing themfelves of that 
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attendant tevhich they poflefled in confequence of thci: ;Up-. 
progrefs inyfcience and improvement, might gradually form th_ 
minds of tile Americans torelifti thofe comforts of which they 
were deftitmc, might train them to the arts of civil life, and 
render them capable of its functions. 

But* to the bifliop of Burgos and the council of the Indies 
this project appeared not only chimerical, but dangerous in a 
high degree. They deemed the faculties of the Americans to 
be naturally limited, and their indolence fo exceflive, that 
any attempt, to inftru<5t or improve them would be fruitlefs. 
They contended, that it would be extremely imprudent to give 
the command of a country extending above a thoufand miles 
along the coaft, to a fanciful, prefumptuous enthufiaft, a (Gran¬ 
ger to the affairs of the world, and unacquainted with the arts 
of government. Las Cafas, far from being difeouraged with a 
repulfe, which he had reafon to expert, had recourfe once more 
to the Flcmifh favourites, who zealoufly patronized his feheme, 
merely becaufc it had been reje&ed by the Spanifli miniflers. 
Thpy prevailed with their mafter, who had lately been raifed to 
the Imperial dignity, to refer the confideration of this mcafure 
to a fele£t number of his privy-counfellors; and »as Las Cafas 
excepted againft the members of the council of the Indies, as 
partial and interefted, all of them were excluded. The de- 
cifioh of men chofen by recommendation of the Flemings, was 
perfe&ly conformable to their fentiments. They warmly ap¬ 
proved of Las Cafas’s plan; and gave orders for carrying it into 
execution, but reftri&ed the territory allotted him to three hun¬ 
dred niiles along the coaft of Cumana, allowing him, how¬ 
ever, to extend it as far as lie pleafed towards the interior part 
of the country *. 

r- Gomara Hift. Gener. c. 77. Herrera, <?ec. *. lib. iv. c. 3. Oviedo, lib, xi*. c. 5. 
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This determination did not pafs unccnfured. i^lmoft every 
perfon who had been in the Weft Indies exclaimed againft it, 
and fupported their opinion fo confidently, and w|ih fuch plau- 
fible reafons, as made it advifable to paufe and to review the 
fiibjedl more deliberately. Charles himfelf, though accuftomed, 
at this early period of his life, to adopt the fentiments of his 
minifters, with fuch fubmifiion and deference as did not pro- 
mife that decifive vigour of mind which diftinguiflied his riper 
years, began to fufpc& that the eagernefs with which the Fle¬ 
mings took part in every affair relating to America, flowed 
from fome improper motive, and difeovered an inclination to 
examine in perfon into the ftate of the queftion concerning the 
character of the Americans, and the proper manner of treating 
them. An opportunity of making this, inquiry, with great 
advantage, foon occurred. Qucvcdo, the bifliop of Darien, 
who had accompanied Pedrarias to the continent in the year 
one thoufand five hundred and thirteen, happened to land at 
Barcelona, where the court then refided. It was foon known, 
that his fentiments concerning the talents and difpofition of the 
Indians differed from thofe of L?s Cafas; and Charles naturally 
concluded, that by confronting two refpe&able perl’ons, who, 
during their long refidenee in America, had full leifure toob- 
ferve the manners of the people whom they pretended to de- 
feribe, he might be able to difeover which of them had formed 
his opinion with the greateft difeernment and accuracy. 


A day for this folemn audience was appointed. The em¬ 
peror appeared with extraordinary pomp, and took his feat on 
a throne in the great hall of the palace. His principal cour¬ 
tiers attended. Don Dicgo^ Columbus, admiral of the Indies, 
was fummoned to bey^efent. The bifliop of Darien was called 

upon 
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upon firft to deliver his opinion. He, in*^ ihort difcourfc, 
lamented tile fatal defolation of America, by; the extinction of 
fo many of Its inhabitants; he acknowledged that this muft be 
imputed, in fomc degree, to the exceffive rigour and inconfi* 
derate proceedings of the Spaniards; but declared, that all the 
people of the New World, whom he had feen cither in the 
continent or in the ifiands, appeared to him to he a race of men 
marked out, by the inferiority of their talents, for fervitude, 
and whom it would be impoffifyle to inflruCt or improve, unlefs 
they were kept*under the continual infpettion of a mafler. Las 
Gafas, at greater length,'and with more fervour, defended his 
own fyflem. He rejected with indignation the idea that any 
race of men was born to fervitude, as irreligious and inhumane. 
He aflerted, that the faculties of the Americans were not na¬ 
turally defpicable, but unimproved; that they were capable of 
receiving inflruftion in the principles of religion, as well as of 
acquiring the induftry and arts which would qualify them for 
the various offices of f’ocial life; that the mildnefs and timidity 
of their nature rendered them fo fubmiflivc and docile, that they 
might be led and formed w f ith a gentle hand. He profeffed, 
that his intentions in propofmg the fcheme now under confi- 
deration were pure and difinterefted; and though, from the 
accomplifhment of his defigns, ineflunable benefits would re¬ 
fill t to the crown of Caflile, he never had claimed, nor ever 
would receive any recompence upon that account. 

Charles, after hearing both, and confuhing with his mi- 
nifters, did not think himfelf fufficicntly informed to eflablifh 
any general arrangement with refpe£t to the flatc of the In¬ 
dians ; but as he had *perfe£t confidence in the integrity of Las 
Cafas, and as even the bifhop pf Darien admitted his fcheme 
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B K to finportance, that a trial £hould be map: of its cf- 

v feds, he iflued a patent, granting him the diftrifp in Curoana 

! ’' 7 ' formerly mentioned, with full powerto eftablifh aftolony there 
according to his own plan *• 

t?mH P for > «xfr- Las Casas pufhed on the preparations for his voyage with 
cuti»g it. his ufual ardour. But, either from his own inexperience in 
the conduct of affairs, or from the fecret opposition of the Spa- 
nifh nobility, who univerfally dreaded the iuccefs of an infti- 
-tution that might rob them of the induftrious and ufeful hands 
which cultivated their eftates, his pt'ogrefs in engaging huf- 
handmen and labourers was extremely flow, and he could pre¬ 
vail on no more than two hundred to accompany him to Cu- 
mana. 


Departs for 
America, and 
meets with 
formidable 
obftacles. 


Nothing, however, could damp his zeal. With this Hea¬ 
der train, hardly fufficient to take pofleflion of fuch a vaft ter¬ 
ritory, and altogether unequal to any attempt towards civilizing 
its inhabitants, he fet fail. The firft place at which he touched 
was the ifland of Porto-Rico. There he received an account 
of a new obftacle to the execution of his fcheme, more infu- 
perable than any he had hitherto encountered. When he left 
America in the year one thoufand five hundred and feventeen, 
the Spaniards had little intercourfe with any part of the con¬ 
tinent, except the countries adjacent to the gulf of Darien. 
But as every fpecies of internal induftry began to ftagnate in 
Hifpaniola, when, by the rapid decreafe of the natives, the 
^Spaniards were deprived of thofe hands with which they had 
hitherto carried on their operations, this prompted them to try 


* Herrera, dee. a. lib. W. c. 3, 4, 5.*^ Argenfola Anoales de Aragon, 74.97. Re. 
jjoifal Hift. Gener. lib. ii. c. 19, 20. 
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various esWdients fbrfupplyihg thatlofs. Con fider able num¬ 
bers of nelroes were imported ; but, on account of their exor¬ 
bitant priott, many of the planters could not afford to purchafe 
them. In order to procure Haves at an eafier rate, fomc of 
thefe fitted out veflels to cruize along the coaft of the continent. 
In places where they found themfelves inferior in ftrengtb, they 
traded with the natives, and gave European toys in exchange 
for the plates of gold which they wore as ornaments; but. 
Wherever they could furprife ’or overpower the Indians, they 
carried them off by forpe, and fold them' as Haves in Hifpa- 
niola *. In thofe predator^ excurfions the moft atrocious a&t 
of violence and crueity were committed. The Spanifh name 
was held in cfeteftatioh all over the continent. Whenever any 
fhips appeared, the inhabitants either fled to the woods, or 
rufhed down to the fhore in arms, to repel thofe hated difturbers 
of their tranquillity. They forced foine parses of the Spaniards 
to retreat with precipitation ; they cut off othersj and in the 
violence of their refentment againfl the whole nation, they 
murdered two Dominican miffionaries, whole zeal had prompted 
them to fettle in the province of Cumana V This outrage 
againft perfons revered for their fan&ity, excited fuch indigna¬ 
tion among the people of Hifpaniola, who, notwithftanding all 
their licentious and cruel proceedings, were pofTeffed with a 
wonderful zeal for religion, and a fuperftitious refpe& for its 
minifters, that they determined to inf!i& exemplary punifh- 
ment, not only upon the perpetrators of that critne* but upon 
the Whole hatlbh. With this view, they gay$ the conamand of 
five fhips and three hundred men to Diego Ocampo, with or¬ 
ders to lay wafte the eountry of Cumana with fire and fword, 
and to tranfport all the snhab|tants as Haves to Hifpaniola. 

.* Herrera, dec. 3, lib.il. c. 3. * Oviedo Hift. lib. xix. c. 3. 
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B K This armament Las Cafas found at Porto-Rico, inyfos way to 
. j the continent; and as Ocampo refufed to defer his voyage, he 
1517 * immediately perceived that it would he impoffible toj^ttempt the 

execution of his pacific plan in a country which was the feat of 
war and dcfolation *. 


iath April, In oidfer to preside againft the effects of this unfortunate 
/unnou*t l ° incident* he fet fail dire&ly for St, Bomingo, leaving his fol- 
thcm. lowers cantoned out among the planters in Borto-Rico. From. 

many concurring caufes, the reception which Las Cafas met 
with in Hifpahtola was very unfavourable. In his negociations 
for the relief of the Indians, he had cenfured the conduct of 
few countrymenfuch honed feverity, as ren¬ 
dered him uhivetfaily odious to them. They confidered their 
own ruin as the inevitable conference of his fuccefs. They 
were now elated with hope of receiving a large recruit of 
flakes from Cumana, which mud be relinqmfhed if Las Cafas 
were a/fided in fettling his proje&ed colony there, Figueroa, 
in coufeqmPneeof the inftrii^lidias he had received in Spain, 
had made an experiment conccrnifi^ the capacity of the Indians,, 
which was reprefentedas djppifive againd the fyftem of La 6 Cafas. 
He colledied in Hifpaniolai a good number of the natives, and 
fettled them tn two villages, leaving them at perfect liberty, 
and with the uncontrouied direction of their own actions. But 
that people, accuftomed to a mode of life extremely different,, 
incapable of affuming new habits at once, and dejeded too 
with their own misfortunes as well as thofe of their country,, 
exerted fo little induftry in cultivating the ground, appeared fo 
devoid of folicitude or foreftght in providing for their own 
wants, and were fuch ftrangers to arrangement in conducing. 


* Herrera, dec. x. lib. ix, c. 8, 9,. 
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Diego JVelasqu e z, who conquered Cuba in the year one B oo K 
thoufand fi^e hundred and eleven, Rill retained the government > 
of that iflajd, as the deputy of Don Diego Columbus, though New difco- 
he feldom acknowledged his Superior, and aimed at rendering ^"“^ ward: 
his own authority altogether independent b . Under his pru¬ 
dent adminiftration Cuba became one of the mod flourishing of 
the Spanish fcttlements. The fame of this allured many per¬ 
sons from the other colonies, in hopes of finding there either 
fame permanent efiablifhment, or fome employment for their 
activity. As'Cuba lay to the weft of all the iflatfds occupied by 
the Spaniards, and as the ocean, which ftretches beyond it to¬ 
wards that quarter, had not hitherto been explored, thefe cir- 
cumfiances naturally invited the inhabitants to attempt new dis¬ 
coveries- An expedition for this purpofe, in which a&ivity 
and refolution might conduct to fudden wealth, was more 
jfuited to the genius of the age, than the patient induftry requi¬ 
site in clearing ground, and manufacturing fugar. ^Instigated 
by this fpirit, feveral officers, who had ferved under Pedrarias 
in Darien, entered into an aflbeiation to undertake a voyage of 
difeovery. They perfuaded Francifco Hernandez Cordova,, 
an opulent planter in Cilba, and a man of distinguished* 
courage, to join with them in. the adventure, and chofe him. 

. to be their commander. Velafqpez not only approved of 
the defign, but affiSted in carrying it on. As the veterans 
from Darien were extremely indigent, he and Cordova ad¬ 
vanced money for purchasing three finall veflels, and furnish¬ 
ing them with, every thing requisite either for traffic or for 
war, a hundred and ten men embarked• on board of them,, 
and failed from St. Jaga de Cuba on the eighth of February one 


►Hertera, dec. lib. ii. c. 19* 
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B °fi? K fhoufand five hundred and fcventeen. By the advjf:e of their 

U — v —m j chief pilot, Antonio Alaminos, who had fcrved unfer the firft 
I C 1 7 V 

admiral Columbus, they flood diredly weft, relyjtig on the 
opinion of that great navigator, who uniformly r maintained 
that a wefterly courfe would lead to the moft important difco- 
veries. * 

On the twenty-firft day after their departure from St. Jago, 
they faw land, which proved tp be Cape Cotoche , the caftern 
point of that large peninfula projecting from the continent of 
Yucatan, America, which ftill retains its original name of itiiiatan. As 
they approached the fhore, five canoes came off full of people 
decently clad in cotton garments; an aftonifhing fpeCtacle to 
the Spaniards, who had found every other part of America 
poflefled by naked lavages. Cordova endeavoured by final! 
prefents to gain the good-will of thefe people. They, though 
amazed at the ftrange objects now prefented for the firft time to 
their view, invited the Spaniards to vifit their habitations, with 
an appearance of cordiality* They landed accordingly, and as 
they advanced into the country, they obferved with new won¬ 
der fomc large houfes built with (lone. But they foon found 
that, if the people of Yucatan had made progrefs in improve¬ 
ment beyond their countrymen, they were likewife more artful 
and warlike. Tor though the Cazkjue received Cordova with 
many tokens of friendlhip, he had polled a confiderable body of 
his fubje&s in ambufli behind a thicket, who upon a fignal 
given by him, rufhed out and attacked the Spaniards with 
great boidnefs, and fome degree of martial order. At the firft 
flight of their arrows, fifteen of the Spaniards were wounded ; 
but the Indians were ftruck with fuch terror fey the fudden ex- 
plofion of the fire-arms, and fo f furprifed at the execution done 
8 by 
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by them, by the crofs-bows, and by the other weapons of their 
new enemies, that they fled precipitately, and Cordova quitted 
a country where he had met with fuch a fierce reception, carry¬ 
ing off two prilbners, together with the ornaments of a final! 
temple, which he plundered to his retreat. 

He continued his courfe towards the weft without lofing 
fight of the coaft, and on the fixteentli day arrived at Cam- Cam P cacJ, y~ 
peachy. There the natives received them more hofpitably; 
but the Spaniards were much furprifed that on all the extenfive 
coaft along which they had failed, and which they imagined to 
be a large ifland, they had not oblerved any river c . As their 
water began to fail, they advanced, in hopes of finding a flip- 
ply ; and at length they di'fcovered the mouth of a river at 
Potouchan, fome leagues beyond Campeachy. 

Cordova landed all his troops in order to protect the Tailors 
while employed in filling the caffes; but notwith(landing this 
precaution, the natives ruffied down upon them with fuch fury, 
and in fuch numbers, that Ibrty-feven of the Spaniards were 
killed upon the fpot, and one man only of the*whole body 
efcaped unhurt. Their commander, though wounded in 
twelve different places, dire&ed the retreat with prefence of 
mind equal to the courage with which he had led them on in 
the engagement, and with much difficulty they regained their 
fhips. After this fatal repulfe, nothing remained but tohaften 
back to Cuba with their fluttered forces. In their paffage 
thither they fuffered the moft exquifife diftrefs for want of 
water, that men wounded and fickly, Ihut up in final! yefieh, 
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and cxpofed to the heat of the torrid zone, can beiiippofed to 
endure. Some of them, (inking under thefe calamities, died by 
the way; Cordova, their commander, expired foen after they 
landed iu Cuba d . 

Notwithstanding the difaftrous conclufion of this expe¬ 
dition, it contributed rather to animate than to damp a fpirit of 
'4Gn'afv«° f cnterprize among the Spaniards. They had difcovered an ex- 
tenfive country, fituated at no great diftance froth Cuba, fertile 
in appearance, and poffeffed by a pepple far fuperior in im¬ 
provement to any hitherto known in America. Though they 

had carried on little commercial intercourfe with the natives, 

1 * _ 

•they had brought off fome ornaments of gold, not confiderable 
in value, but of Angular fabric. Thefe circumftances, re¬ 
lated with the exaggeration natural to men defirous of height¬ 
ening the merit of their own exploits, were more than fuflicient 
to excite romantic hopes and expectations. Great numbers 
offered to engage in a new expedition. Velafquez, folicitous 
to diftinguifli himfelf by fome fervice fa meritorious, as might 
entitle him to claim the government of Cuba independent of 
the admiral? not only encouraged their ardour, but at his own 
expence fitted out four (hips for the voyage. Two hundred 
and forty volunteers, among whom were feveral perfons of 
rank and fortune, embarked in this enterprife. The command 
of it was given to Juan de Grijalva, a young man of known 
merit and courage, with inftru&ions to obferve with attention 
the nature of the countries which he fhould difcover, to barter 
for gold, and if circumfiances were inviting, to fettle a colony 

d Herrera, dec. t. lib. ii. c. 17, 18. Hiftor. Verdadera dela Conquiftade laNueva 
E(p,na por Bernal Diaz del Caftillo, cap. '>7. Oviedo, lib. xvii. c. 3. Gomara, c. 52. 
i\ Martyr de infulu nuper inventis, p. 329, 
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in feme proper fiat ion. He failed from St. Jago de Cuba on 
the eighth of April one thoufand five hundred and eighteen. 
The pilot Alaminos held the fame courfe as in the former 
voyage, but *the violence of the currents carrying the fhips to 
the louth, the firft land which they made was the ifland of 
Cozumel , to the call of Yucatan. As all the inhabitants fled to 
the woods and mountains at their approach, they made no long 
flay there, and without any remarkable occurrence they reached 
Potonchan on the oppofitc fide,of the peninfula. The defire 
of avenging their countrymen who had been flain there, con¬ 
curred with their ideas of good policy, in prompting them 
to land, that they might chaftife the Indians of that diftri£t 
with fuch exemplary rigour, as might ftrike terror into all 
the people around them. But though they difembark- 
ed all their troops, and carried afhore fomc field-pieces, the 
Indians fought with fuch courage, that the Spaniards gained 
the vi&ory with difficulty, and were confirmed in their opi¬ 
nion that the inhabitants of this country would prove more for¬ 
midable enemies than any they had met with in other parts of 
America. From Potonchan, they continued their voyage to¬ 
wards the weft, keeping as near as poffible to the fhore, and 
calling anchor every evening, from dread of the dangerous ac¬ 
cidents to which they might be expofed in an unknown fea- 
During the day, their eyes were turned continually towards 
land, with a mixture of furprife and wonder at the beauty of 
the country, and the novelty of the obje&s which they beheld. 
Many villages were fcattered along the coaft, in which they 
could diftinguifh houfes of ftone that appeared white and lofty 
at a diftance. In the warmth of their admiration, they fan¬ 
cied thefe to be cities ad&rned with towers and pinacies; and 
one of the foldiers happening to remark that this country re- 
Vo 1,. L Xi. fembled: 
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B 0^0 K lembled Spain in its appearances Grijalvas with umvedal ap- 
Vp—plaufc, called it New Spain, the name which Rill diftinguilhes 
151 * this extenfive and opulent province of the SpaniJh empire in 

Jane 9. America. They landed in a river which the natives called 

Tabafeo, and the fame of their vi&ory at Potonchan having 
reached this place* the Cazique not only received them amica¬ 
bly, but bcftowed prefents upon them of fuch value, as con¬ 
firmed the high ideas which the Spaniards had formed with 
refpeft to the wealth and fertility of the country. Th'efe ideas 
were raifed (till higher by what occurred at die place where 
they next touched. This was confiderably to the weft of Ta- 
Guaxaca. bafeo, in the province fince known by the name of Guaxaca. 

There they were received with the refpe& paid to fuperior be¬ 
ings. The people perfumed them as they landed with incenfe 
of gum copal, and prefented to them as offerings the moft 
choice delicacies of their country. They were extremely fond 
of trading with them, and in fix days the Spaniards obtained 
ornaments of gold, of curious workman (hip, to the value of 
fifteen thoufand pefos, in exchange for European toys of fmall 
price. The two prisoners whom Cordova had brought from 
Yucatan, had hitherto ferved as interpreters j but as they did 
not under (land the language of this country, the Spaniards 
learned from the natives by figos, that they were fubje&s of a 
great monarch called Montezuma, whofe dominion extended 
over that and many other provinces. Leaving this place, with 


which he had fo muchreafon to be pleafed, Grijalva continued 
June 19; his courfe towards the weft. He landed on a fmall ifland, 
which he named the Ifle of Sacrifices, becaufe there the Spa¬ 
niards beheld, for the firtt time, the horrid fpetftacle of hu¬ 
man vi&ims, which the barbarous fuperftition of the natives 
uiul? hnde offered to their gods. He touched at another fmall ifland, 


which 
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which lie called St. John de Ulua. From this place he dif- 
patched Pedro de Alvarado* one of his officers* to VelaSquez, 
with a full account of the important difcoveries which he had 
made, arid tvith all the treafure that he had acquired by traf¬ 
ficking with the natives. After the departure of Alvarado, he 
himfelf, with the remaining veffels, proceeded along the coaft 
as far as the river Panuco, the country dill appearing to be well 
peopled, fertile, and opulent. 

Several of Grijalva’s officers contended, that it was not Reafonsfor 
enough to have discovered tfaofe delightful regions, or to have colony thae^ 
performed, at their different landing-places, the empty cere¬ 
mony of taki«g poffeffion of them for the crown of Caftile, 
and that their glory was incomplete, unlefs they planted a co¬ 
lony in fome proper Ration, which might not only fecure the 
Spanifh nation a footing in the country, but, with the rein¬ 
forcements which they were certain of receiving, might gra¬ 
dually fubjed the whole to the dominion of their Sovereign. 

But the fquadron had now been above five months at Sea; the 
greateft part of their provifions was cxhaufted, and what re¬ 
mained of their (lores fo much corrupted by the heat of the 
climate, as to be almoft unfit for ufe; they had loft fome men 
by death ; others were fickly; the country was crowded with 
people who feemed to be intelligent as well as brave; and they 
were under the government of one powerful monarch, who 
could bring them to ad againft their invaders with united 
force. To plant a colony under fo many circumftances of dis¬ 
advantage, was to expofe it to inevitable deftrudion. Gri¬ 
jalva, though poffefled both of ambition and courage, was des¬ 
titute of the Superior ’talents capable of forming or executing 
filch a great plan. He judged, it more prudent to return to- 

I i * Cuba,, 
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Cuba, having fulfilled the purpofe of his voyage, and accom¬ 
pli (bed all that the armament which he commanded enabled 
him to perform. He returned to St. Jago de Cuba, on the 
twenty-fixth of October, from which he had ta£en his de¬ 
parture about fix months before". 

for'anothM* This was the longeft as well as the mod fuccefsful voyage 
•expedition, which the Spaniards had hitherto made in the New World. 

They had difeovered that Yucatan was not an ifland as they 
had fuppofed, but part of the great continent of America. From 
Potonchan they had purfued their courfe for many hundred 
miles along a coaft formerly unexplored, ftretching at firft to¬ 
wards the weft, and then turning to the north; all the country 
which they had difeovered appeared to be no lefs valuable than 
extenfive. As foon as Alvarado reached Cuba, Velafquez, 
tranfported with fuccefs fo far beyond his moft fanguine ex¬ 
peditions, immediately difpatched a perfon of confidence to 
carry this important intelligence to Spain, to exhibit the rich 
produ&ioas of the countries which had been difeovered by his 
means, and to foiieit fuch an increafe of authority as might en¬ 
able and encourage him to attempt the conqueft of them. With¬ 
out waiting for the return of his mefienger, or for the arrival 
of Grijalva, of whom he was become fo jealous or diftruftful, 
that he refolved no longer to employ him, he began to prepare 
fuch a powerful armament, as might prove equal to an en- 
terprife of fo much danger and importance. 

But as the expedition upon which Velafquez was now in¬ 
tent, terminated in conquefts of greater moment than what the 

i\ 

u Herrera, dec. n. iib. iii. c. i, z. 9, to. Bernal Diaz. c. 8 17. Oviedo Ilift. 
Jib* xvii. c. 9. ao. Comara, c. 47. 
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Spaniards had hitherto atchieved, and led them to the know- B ^ n ° K 
ledge of a people, who, if compared with fuch of the Ameri- v——v—j 
cans as were then known, may be confidered as highly ctyil- ' il * 
ifed ; it is proper to paufe before we proceed to the hiftory 
of events extremely different^from thofe which we have already 
related, in order to take a view of the ftate of the New World 
when fir ft difeovered, and to contemplate the policy and man¬ 
ners of the rude uncultivated tribes, that occupied all the parts 
of it, with which the Spaniards were at this time acquainted. 
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T WENTY-SIX years had now elapfetl fince Columbus 
conducted the people of Europe to the New World. 
During that period the Spaniards had made great progrefs in 
exploring its various region#. They had vifited all the iflands 
(cattered in different clutters through that part of the ocean 
which flows in between North and South America. They had 
failed along the eaftern coaft of the continent from the river De 
la Plata to the bottom of the Mexican gulf, and had found that 
it ftretched without interruption through this vaft portion of 
the globe. They had difeovered the great Southern Ocean, 
which opened new profpe&s in that quarter. They had ac¬ 
quired fome knowledge of the coaft of Florida, which led them 
to obferve the continc’ni as it extended in an oppoftte direction; 
and though they pulhed their difeoveries no farther towards the 

north* 
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Rook north, other nations had vifitcd thofe parts which they ne- 
j —^ . gledcd. The Englilh, in a voyage, the motives and fuccefs 

of which lhall be related in another part of this Hifiory, had 
failed along the coafi of America from Labrador to the confines 
of Florida; and the Portuguefe, in quell of a Ihorter paffage to 
the EaR Indies, had ventured into the northern Teas, and 
viewed the fame regions \ Thus, at the period where I have 
chofen to take a view of the Rate of the New World, its extent 
was known almoR from its norjhern extremity to thirty-five 
degrees fouth of the equator. The countries ’which flretch 
from thence to the fouthern boundary of America, the great 
empire of Peru, and the extenfive dominions fubjed to the 
fovereigns of Mexico, were RiU undifeovered. 


The vafl ex¬ 
tent of the 
Js'cv World. 


When we contemplate the New World, the firR circum- 
Rance that flrikes us is its immenfe extent. It was not a 
fmall portion of the earth, fo inconfiderable that it might 
have efcaped the obfervation or refearch of former ages, which 
Columbus difeovered. He made known a new hemifphere, of 
greater extent than either Europe, or Alia, or Africa, the three 
noted divifions of the ancient continent, and not much inferior 
in dimenftons to a third part of the habitable globe. 


America is remarkable not only for its magnitude, but for 
its pofition. It Rretches from the northern polar circle to a 
high fouthern latitude, above fifteen hundred miles beyond the 
farthefl extremity of the old continent on that fide of the line. 
A country of fuch extent pafles through all the climates capable 
of becoming the habitation of man, and fit for yielding the 
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various produ£fcions peculiar either to the temperate or to the book 
torrid regions of the earth. » , —- 

Next to the extent of the New World, the grandeur of the Grandobjefi* 
objeds which it prefents to vibw is raoft apt to ftrike the eye of view! 1 *" 1 * ° 
an obferver. Nature fcems here to have carried on her opera¬ 
tions with a bolder hand, and to have diflinguifhed the features 
of this country by a peculiar magnificence. The mountains of i« moun- 
America are mufch fuperior in height to thofc in the other divi- Uins * 
fions of the globe. Even the plain of Quito, which may be 
confidered as the bafe of the Andes, is elevated farther above 
the fea than the top of the Pyrenees. This ftupendous ridge 
of the Andes, no lefs remarkable for extent than elevation, 
rifes in different places more than one third above the Pike of 
Teneriffe, the higheft land in the ancient hemifphere. The 
Andes may, literally be faid to hide their heads in the clouds ; 
the florms often roll, and the thunder burfte below their fum- 
mits, which, though expofed to the rays of the fun in the centre 
of the torrid zone, are covered with everlafting fnows % 


From thofe lofty mountains defeend rivers proportionally livcrs * 
large, with which the dreams in the ancient continent are 
not to be compared, either for length of courfe, or the vaft 
body of water which they roll towards the ocean. The Ma- 
ragnon, the Orinoco, the Plata, in South America, the Mifli- 
fippi and St. Laurence in North America, flow in fuch fpacious 
channels, that, long before they feel the influence of the tide, 
they referable arms of the fea rather than rivers of frefh 
water e . 


» See NOTE XXVII. 
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The lakes of the New World are no left confpicuous for 
grandeur than its mountains and rivers. There is nothing in 
other parts of the globe which refembles the prodigious chain 
of lakes in North America. They may properly be termed 
inland feas of frefti water j and even thofe of the fecond or 
third clafs in magnitude, are of larger circuit than the greateft 
lake of the ancient continent*. 

r" • 

The New World is of a form extremely favourable to com¬ 
mercial intercourfe. When a continent, like Africa, is com- 
poled of one vaft folid mafs, uubroken by arms of the fea pe¬ 
netrating into its interior parts, with few large rivers, and 
thofe at a confiderable diftance from each other, the greater part 
of it Teems deftined to remain lor ever uncivilized, and to be 
debarred from any affcive or enlarged communication with the 
reft of mankind. When, like Europe, a continent is opened 
by inlets of the ocean of vaft extent, fach as the Mediterranean 
and Baltic; or when* like Afia, its coaft is broken by deep 
bays advancing far into the country, fuch as the Black Sea, 
the gulfs of Arabia, of Perfia, of Bengal, of Siam, and of 
Teotang; when the furrounding Teas are filled with large and 
fertile iflands,. and the continent itfelf watered with a variety 
of navigable rivers, thofe regions may be faid to poflefs what¬ 
ever can facilitate the progrefa of their inhabitants in com¬ 
merce and improvement. In all thefe refpe&s America may bear 
a comparifon with the other quarters of the globe. The gulf 
of Mexico, which flows in between North and South America, 
may be confidered as a Mediterranean fea, which opens a ma¬ 
ritime commerce with all the fertile countries by which it is 
encircled. The iflands fcattered in it are inferior only to thofe 
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in the Indian Archipelago, in number, in magnitude, and in 
value. As we ftrctch along the northern divifion of the Ame¬ 
rican hemifphere, the Bay of Chefapeak prefen ts a fpacious 
inlet, which* conducts the navigator far into the interior parts 
of provinces no lefs fertile than extenfive; and if ever the pro- 
grefs of culture and population {hall mitigate the extreme 
rigour of the climate in the more northern diftri£U of America, 
Hudfon’s Bay may become as fubfervient to commercial inter- 
courfe in that quarter of the globe, as the Baltic is in Europe. 
The other great pdrtion of the New World is encompafled on 
every fide by’the fea, except one narrow neck, which feparates 
the Atlantic from the Pacific Ocean; and though it be not 
opened by fpacious bays or arms of the fea, its interior parts 
are rendered acceflible by a number of large rivers, fed by fo 
many auxiliary dreams, flowing in fuch various directions, 
that, without any aid from the hand of induflry and art, an 
inland navigation may be carried on through all the provinces 
from the river De la Plata to the gulf of'Paria. Nor is this 
bounty of nature confined to the fouthera divifion of America; 
its northern continent abounds no lefs in rivers which are na¬ 
vigable almoft to their fources, and by its immenfe chain of 
lakes provifion is made for an inland communication, more 
extenfive and commodious than in any quarter of the globe. 
The countries ftretching from the gulf of Darien on one fide, 
to that of California on the other, which form the chain that 
binds the two parts of the American continent together, are 
not deftitute of peculiar advantages. Their coaft on one fide 
is waflied by the Atlantic Ocean, on the other by the Pacific. 
Some of their rivers flow into the former, fome.into the latter, 
and fecure to them all the commercial benefits that may reiiilt 
from a communication with both* 
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B oo lt But what moft diftinguifties America From other parts of 

«-the earth, is the peculiar temperature of its climate, and the 

'fSTST different laws to which it is fubjcft with refpedt to the diftri- 
M»aie. bution of heat and cold. We cannot determinerprecifely the 
portion of heat fett in any part of the globe, merely by mea- 
furing i ts diftance from the equator. The climate of a country 
is affe&ed, in fome degree, by its elevation above theTea, by 
the extent of continent, by the nature of the foil, the height 
of adjacent mountains, and many other circumftances. The 
influence of thefe, however, 16, from various £aufes, lefs con- 
fid erable in the greater part of the ancient continent ; and from 
knowing the pofition of any country there, we can pronounce 
with more certainty what will be the warmth* of its climate, 
and the nature of its prod unions. 

Prfdomi- The maxim s which are founded upon obfervation of our 
nance of coU. j,emifphcre will not apply to the other. There, cold predo¬ 
minates. The rigour of the frigid zone extends over half of 
that'‘which ftiould be temperate by its pofition. Countries 
where the grape and # the fig fhould ripen, are buried under 
fnow one half of the year; and lands fituated in the fame pa¬ 
rallel with the moft fertile and beft cultivated provinces in Eu¬ 
rope, are chilled with perpetual frofts, which almoft deftroy 
the power Of vegetation \ As we advance to thofe parts of 
America which lie in the fame parallel With provinces of Alia 
and Africa, bleffed with an uniform enjoyment of fuch genial 
warmth as is moft friendly to life and vegetation, the dominion 
of cold continues to be felt, and winter, though during afhort 
period, often reigns with extreme feverity. If we proceed 
along the American continent into the torrid zone, we fhall 

* See NOTE XXIX. 
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find the cold prevalent in the New World extending itfeif alfo B K 
to this region of the globe, and mitigating the excefs of 
its fervour. While the negro on the coaft of Africa is 
fcorched wifh unremitting heat, the inhabitant of Peru breathes 
an air equally mild and, temperate, and is perpetually 
{haded under a canopy of grey clouds, which intercepts the 
fierce beams of the fun, without obftru&ing his friendly in¬ 
fluence.*. Along the eaftern coaft of America, the climate, 
though more fimilar to that of’the torrid zone in other parts of 
the earth, is neverthelefs confiderably milder than in thofe 
countries of Afia and Africa which lie in the fame latitude. 

If from the fouthem tropic we continue our progvefs to the 
extremity of *the American continent, we meet with frozen 
feas, and countries horrid, barren, and fcarcely habitable for 
cold, fooner than in the north f . 

Various caufes combine in rendering the climate of Ame- Caufesoftiiis. 
rica fo extremely different from that of the ancient co ntinen t. 

Though the utmoft extent of America towards the north be 
not yet difcovered, wc know that it advances nearer to the 
pole than either Europe or Afia. The latter havedarge feas to 
the north, which arc open during part of the year; and even 
when covered with ice, the wind that blows over them is lefs 
intenfely cold than that which blows over land in the fame high 
latitudes. But in America the land ftretches from the river 
St. Laurence towards the pole, and fpreacls out immenfely to 
the weft. A chain of enormous mountains, covered with fnow 

« Voyage de Ulloa, tom, i. 453. Anfon’s Voyage, p. 184. 

f Anfon’s Voyage, p. 74. j and Voyage de Quiros, chez Hilt. Gen. des Voyages, 
tom. xiv. p. 83. Richard Hift. Natur. de VMt, ii. 30;, &c. 
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: and ice, runs through all this dreary region. The wind, in 
s paffing over fuch an extent of high and frozen land, becomes 
fo impregnated with cold, that it acquires a piercing kcennefs, 
which it retains in its progrefs through-warmer cU mates, and 
is not entirely mitigated until it reach the Gulf of Mexico. 
Over all the continent of North America, a north-wellcrly wind 
and eXceflive cold are fynonymous terms. Even in the raoft 
fultry weather, the moment that the wind veers to that quar¬ 
ter, its penetrating influence is felt in a tranlition from heat to 
cold, no lefs violent than fudden. To this powerful caufe we 
may aferibe the extraordinary dominion of cold, and its violent 
inroads into the fouthern provinces in that part of the globe g . 

Other caufes, no lefs remarkable, diminifli the active power 
of heat in thofe parts of the American continent which lie be¬ 
tween the tropics. In all that portion of the globe, the wind 
blows in an invariable direction from eaft to weft. As this 
wind holds its courfe acrofs the ancient continent, it arrives at 
thcfifdun tries which ftretch along the weftern fhore of Africa, 
inflamed with all the fiery particles which it hath coJle&ed from 
the fultry plains of Afia, and the burning fands in the African 
defarts. The coaft of Africa is, accordingly, the region of the 
earth which feels the moft fervent heat, and is expofed to the 
unmitigated ardour of the torrid zone. But this fame wind 
which brings fuch an acceflion of warmth to the countries lying 
between the river of Senegal and Cafraria, traverfes the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean before it reaches the American JDhore. It is cooled in 
its paflage over this vaft body of water, and is felt as a refreih- 
ing gale along the coafls of Brafil h , and Guiana, rendering 

*' Chartev^x Hifl. de N T ov, Fr. iif. 165. Hilt, generate Voyages, tom; xv. z) j. See. 
h See NOTE XXX. 
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thefc countries, though among the warmeft in America, tem¬ 
perate, when compared with thofe which lie oppofite to them v 
in Africa'. As this wind advances in its courfeacrofs America, 
it meets with immenfe plains, covered with impenetrable fo¬ 
rces, or occupied by large rivers, marfhes, and ftagnating 
waters, where it can recover no confulerable degree of heat. 

At length it arrives at the Andes, which run from north to 
fouth through the whole continent. In, palling over their ele¬ 
vated and frozen fmumits, it as fo thoroughly cooled, that the 
greater part of the countries beyond them hardly feel the ardour 
to which thVy feem e?»pofed by their fituation*. In the other 
provinces of America, from Tierra Firme wel!ward to the Mex¬ 
ican empire* the heat of the climate is tempered, in fome 
places, by the elevation of the land above the Tea, in others, 
by their extraordinary humidity, and in all, by the enormous 
mountains fcattered over this trad. The iflands of America in 
the Torrid Zone are either fmall or mountainous, and are 
fanned alternately by refrcfliing fea and land breezes. 

The caufes of the extraordinary cold towards the fouthern 
limits of America, and in fhe feas beyond it, cannot be afeer- 
tained in a manner equally fatisfying. It was Hong luppofecl 
that a vaft continent, diftinguilhed by the name of Terra 
Aujirails Incognita , lay between the fouthern extremity of 
America and the Antar&ic pole. The fame principles which 
account for the extraordinary degree of cold in the northern 
regions of America, were employed in order to explain that 
which is felt at Cape Horn and the adjacent countries. The 
immenfe extent of the fouthern continent, and the large 

1 Sec NOTE XXXI. k AcoftaHift. Novi Orbis, lib, if. c. i r. iiufRm Hift. 

Natorellc, &c. tom. ii. 512, ike. ix. 107, fee. Oiborn’s Collett. of vtyafe;, ii. p. 
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rivers which it poured into the ocean, were mentioned and 
admitted by philofophers as caufeS fufficient to occafion the 
tmufual fenfation of cold, and the ftill more uncommon ap¬ 
pearances of frozen Teas in that region of the globfe. But the 
imaginary continent to 'which filch jmfluenee was afcribed, hav¬ 
ing been fearched for in train, and the fpace which it was fup- 
pofed to occupy having been found to be an open fea, new 
conjeChires mtifi be formed with refpe& to the caufes of a tem¬ 
perature of climate, fo extremely different from that which we 
experience in countries removed at the fame difiance from the 
oppofite pole *. 


After contemplating thofe permanent and* chara&eriftic 
qualities of the American continent, which arife from the pe¬ 
culiarity of its fmtation, and the difpofmon of its parts, the 
next objeft that merits attention is'its Condition when firft dif- 
covered, as far as that depended upon the indaftry and opera¬ 
tions of trian. The effects of human ingenuity and labour 
are ■ tnlifir eitenfite %nd Cbnfiderable, : than even our own vanity 
i s apt at firft to imagine. When wje furvey the face of the habi¬ 
table globe, po fmall part Of that fertility and : beauty, Which 
we afcribe to the hand of Nature, is die work Of man. His 
efforts, when continued through a fucceffion of ages, change 
the appearance and improve the qusdities of the earth. As a 
great part of the ancient continent has long been occupied by 
nations far advanced in arts and iaduftry, our eye is accuftomed 
to View the earth in that fiirm Which it affumes When rendered 
fit to be the refidence of a numerous race of men, and to fuppty 
them with nourifliment. 


» See NOTEJCXXII. 
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But in the New World* the ftate of mankind was ruder, and 
the afpe& of Nature extremely different. Throughout all its 
vaft regions* there were only two monarchies remarkable for 
extent of teriitory, or diflinguifhed by any progrefs in im¬ 
provement. The reft of this continent was poffeffed by ftnali 
independent tribes, deftitute of arts and indufiry, and neither 
capable to correct the defers, nor defirous to meliorate the con¬ 
dition of that part of the earth allotted to them for their habi¬ 
tation. Countries, occupied by/uch people, werealmoftin the 
fame ftate as if’tbey had been without inhabitants. Immenfe 
forefts covered’a great past of the uncultivated earth;, and as 
the hand of induftry had not taught the rivers to run in a pro¬ 
per channel, o» drained off the ftagnating water, many of the 
moft fertile plains were overflowed with inundations, or con¬ 
verted into marfhes. In the fouthern provinces, where the 
warmth of the fun, the moifturc of the climate, and the fertility 
of the foil, combine in calling forth the moft vigorous powers of 
vegetation, the woods are fo choked with its rank luxuriance, 
as to be almoft impervious, and the furface of the grouffd is 
hid from the eye under a thick covering of ihrubs and herbs 
and weeds. In this ftate of wild unaflifted nature, a great part 
of the large provinces in South America, which extend from 
the bottom of the Andes to the fea, ftill remain. The Euro¬ 
pean colonies have cleared and cultivated a few fpots along the 
coaft, but the original inhabitants, as rude and indolent as ever, 
have done nothing to open or improve a country, poffcfling al¬ 
moft every advantage of fituation and climate. As we advance 
towards the northern provinces of America, Nature continues 
to wear the fame uncultivated afpett, and in proportion as the 
rigour of the climate increafes, appears more defolate and hor¬ 
rid. There, the forefts, though not encumbered with the fame 

Vo l. I. L 1 exuberance 
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■ exuberance of vegetation, are of equal extent; prodigious 
t marfhes overfpread the plains, and few marks appear of hu* 
man a&ivity in any attempt to cultivate or cmbcllifh the earth. 
No wonder that the colonies fent from Europe were aftonifhed 
at their firft entrance into the New World. It appeared to 
them wafte, folitary, and uninviting. When the Englifh be¬ 
gan to fettle in America, they termed the countries of which 
they took poffeffion. The Wildemefs. Nothing but their eager 
expectation of finding mines of gold, could have induced the 
Spaniards to penetrate through the woods and fnarfhes of Ame¬ 
rica, where, at every ftep, they obferved the extreme difference 
between the uncultivated face of Nature, and that which it ac¬ 
quires under the forming hand of induftry and art m . 

The labour and operations of man not only improve and 
embellifh the earth, but render it more wholefome, and friendly 
to life. When any region lies negle&ed and deftitute of cul¬ 
tivation, the air ftagnates in the woods, putrid exhalations 
arlle from the waters; the furface of the earth, loaded with 
rank vegetation, feels not the pprifying influence of the fun; 
the malignity of the diftempers natural to the climate increafea, 
and new maladies no lefs noxious are engendered. Accord¬ 
ingly, all the provinces of America, when firft difeovered* 
were found to be remarkably unhealthy. This the Spa¬ 
niards experienced in every expedition into the New World, 
whether deftined for conqueft or fettlement. Though by 
the Natural confutation of their bodies, their habitdal tem¬ 
perance, and the perfcvering vigour of their mind8| they 
were as much formed as any people in Europe for aClivc 

* See N OTE XXXIII. 
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fervicc in a fultry climate, they felt feverely the fatal and per¬ 
nicious qualities of thofe uncultivated regions through which 
they marched, or where they endeavoured to plant colonies. 
Great numbers were cut off by the unknown and violent difeafes 
with which they were infected. Such as furvived the dc- 
ftru&ive rage of thofe maladies, were not exempted from the 
noxious effe&s of the climate. They returned to Europe, 
according to the defcription of the early Spanish hiftorians, 
feeble, emaciate.d, with languid looks, and complexions of 
fuch a fickly yellow colour, as indicated the unwholefome tern- 
perature of the countries where they had redded “. 

The uncultivated ftate of the New World affe&cd not only 
the temperature of the air, but the qualities of its productions. 
The principle of life feems to have been lefs a&ive and vi¬ 
gorous there, than in the ancient continent. Notwithftanding 
the vaft extent of America, and the variety of its climates, the 
different fpecies of animals peculiar to it are much fewyr. V* 
proportion, than thofe of the other hemifphere. In the i(lands, 
there were only four kinds of quadrupeds known, the larged of 
which did not exceed the fize of a rabbit. On the continent, 
the variety was greater, and though the individuals of each 
kind could not fail of multiplying exceedingly, when almoft 
unmolefled by men, who were neither fo numerous, nor fo 
united in fociety, as to be formidable enemies to the animal 
creation, the number of diftinCt fpecies muft ftill be confidered 
as extremely fmalj. Of two hundred different kinds of ani¬ 
mals fpread over the face of the earth, only about one third 


* Goman Hilt. c. 20. 22. Oviedo Hid* lib. ii. c. 13. lib. v. c. 10. P. Mart, 
Spilt. 545. Decad. p. 17S, , 
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exifted in America, at the time of its difcovery *. Nature was 
not only lefs prolific in the New World, but file appears like- 
wife to have been lefs vigorous in her productions. The ani¬ 
mals originally belonging to this quarter of the globe appear to 
be of an inferior race, neither fo robuft, nor fo fierce, as thofe 
of the other continent. America gives birth to no creature of 
fuch bulk as to be compared with the elephant or rhinoceros, 
or that equals the lion and tyger in ftrength and ferocity 
The Tapyr of Brafil, the quadruped of the ficft magnitude in 
the New World, is not larger than 4 calf of fix months old. 
The Puma and Jaguar, its 'fiercerft beads of prey, which the 
Europeans have innacurately denominated liqps and tygers, 
pofiefs neither the undaunted courage of the former, nor the 
ravenous cruelty of the latter \ They are inactive and timid, 
hardly formidable to man, and often turn their backs upon the 
leafi appearance of refinance'. The fame qualities in the cli¬ 
mate of America which ftinted the growth, and enfeebled the 
of its native animals, have proved pernicious to fuch as 
have migrated into it voluntarily from the other continent, or 
have been tiranfported thither by the Europeans *. The bears, 
the wolves, the deer of America, are not equal in fize to thofe 
of the Old World \ Moft of the domeftic animals, with which 
the Europeans Bored the provinces wherein they fettled, have 
degenerated with refpe& either to bulk or quality, in a coun- 


• BufFon Hift. Natorelle, tom. ix. p. 86. * See NOTE XXXIV, 

1 Buffon Hid. Natur. tom. ix. p. 87. Magravii Hift. Nat. Brafii, p. zz<j. 

. .. * Buffon Hift. Natur. ix. 13. 203. Acofta Hift. lib. ir. c. 34. Pifoni» Hift. p. £>. 
Herrera, dec. 4. lib, iv. c. 1. lib. x. c. 13. * Churchill, v. p. 691. 

Gvalle Relat. of Chili Church, iiu p. 10. Sommario de Oviedo, c, 14—22. Voyage 
du Des Marchait, iii. 299. • Buffon Hift. Natur. ix. 103. Khlm Travels, 

i. 102. Bict Voy. de France Equinox, p. 339. 
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try whofe temperature and foil feem to be left favourable to 
the ftrength and, perfection of the animal creation \ 

» 

The fame caufes, which checked the growth and the vi¬ 
gour of the more noble animals, were friendly to the propa¬ 
gation and increafe of reptiles and infeCts. Though this is not 
peculiar to the New World, and thofe odious tribes, the ofF- 
fpring* of heat, moiflure, and corruption, infeft every part of 
the torrid ?ofie; they multiply fafter, perhaps, in America, and 
grow to a more monftrous bulk. As this country is, on the 
whole, lefs cultivated, and lefs peopled, than the other quar¬ 
ters of the earth, the aCtive principle of life waftes its force in 
productions of this inferior form. The air is often darkened with 
clouds of infcCts, and the ground covered with fhocking and nox¬ 
ious reptiles. The country around Porto-Bello fwarms with toads 
in fuch multitudes, as hide the furface of the earth. At Guya- 
quil, fnakes and vipers are hardly lefs numerous. Carthagena 
is infefted with numerous flocks of bats, which annoy aor-unly 
the cattle but inhabitants \ In the iflands, legions of ants 
have, at different times, con Aimed every vegetable production y , 
and left the earth entirely bare, as if it had been burnt with 
fire. The damp forefls, and rank foil of the countries on the 
banks of the Orinoco and Maragnon, teem with almoft every 
offenfive and poifonous creature, which the power of a fultry 
fun can quicken into life 

•See NOTE XXXV. * Voyage de Ultoe, tom. ». p. P 9 . 

Id. p. 147. Herrera, dee. ti. lib. Hi. e. 3. 19. » See NOTE XXXVI. 

* Voyage de Condamine, p. 167. Gumilla. iii. lao, kc. Hift. genet, de, Voyage,, 
xiv. 317. DumOnt Memoire* fur la Louifiane, i. 108. Seminario de Oviedo, 
e, 52—62. 
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The birds of the New World are not diftingui&ed by qua¬ 
lities fo confpicuous and chara&eriflical, as thofe which we 
have obferved in its quadrupeds. Birds are more independent of 
man, and lefs affe&ed by the changes which his idduftry and 
labour make upon the Bate of the earth. They have a greater 
propensity to migrate from one country to another, and can 
gratify this inftind of their nature without difficulty or danger. 
Hence the number of birds common to both continents is much 
greater than that of quadrupeds; and even fuch as .are peculiar to 
America nearly refemble thofe with which mankind were ac¬ 
quainted in fimiiar regions of the ancient hcmifphere. The 
American birds of the torrid zone, like thofe of the ffime cli¬ 
mate in Alia and Africa, are decked in plumage, which dazzles 
the eye with the vivid beauty of its colours, but nature, fetif- 
fied with clothing them in this gay drefs, has denied rooft of 
them that melody of found, and variety of notes, which catches 
and delights the ear. The birds of the temperate climates 
these, jn the lame manner as in our continent, are lels fplen- 
did in their appearance, but, in compenfation for that defeat, 
have all the power and fweetnefs of mufic in their voice. In 
fome diftrids of America, the uuwholefome temperature of the 
air feems to be unfavourable even to this part of the creation* 
The number of birds is lefs than in other countries, and the 
traveller is Brack with the amazing folitude and filence of its 
forefts \ It is remarkable, however, that America, where the qua¬ 
drupeds are fo dwarfiffi and daftardly, (hould produce the Condor, 

* Bougurr Voy. a % Pcrou, 17. Chanralon, Voyage a la Martinique, p. 96. Warren 
Defccipt. Surinam. Olborn’s Colled, ii. 914. Lettree JEdif, xxiv. p. 359. Charier. 
Hift. da la Nouv. France, iii. #55. 
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'which is intitled to pre-eminence over all the flying tribe, in 
bulk, in flrengtb, and in courage \ 

The foil, in a continent fo extenfive as America, muft of 
courfe be extremely various. In each of its provinces, we fhall 
find fotne diftinguifliing peculiarity, the defeription of which 
belongs to thofe who write their particular hiftory. In gene¬ 
ral, we may obferve, that the moifture and cold, which pre¬ 
dominate fo remarkably in all parts of America, muft have 
great influence* upon the nature of Its foil; countries lying in 
the fame parallel with thofe regions which never feel the ex¬ 
treme rigour of winter in the ancient continent, are frozen 
over in America during a great part of the year. Chilled 
by this intenfe cold, the ground never acquires warmth fuf- 
ficient to ripen the fruits, which are found in the correfpond- 
ing parts of the other continent. If we would rear in Ame¬ 
rica the produ&ions which abound in any particular diftri& 
of the world, we muft advance feveral degrees nearer to the 
line, than in tile other hemifphere, as it requires fuch-an in- 
creafe of heat to counterbalance the natural frigidity of the foil 
and climate c . At the Cape ot*Good Hope, feveral of the plants* 
and fruitB peculiar to the countries within the tropics, are culti¬ 
vated with fuccefs; whereas, at St. Auguftine, in Florida, and 
Charles-Town, in South-Carolina, though confiderably nearer 
the line, they cannot be brought to thrive with equal certainty 4 . 
But, if allowance be made for this diversity, the foil of America 
is naturally as rich and fertile as in any part of the earth. As 

the country was thinly inhabited, and by a people of little 

* •«* 

% Voyage de UlJoa, i. 363*. Voyage de Condamine, ,yj, Buffoo flift. Nat. 
xvi. 184. Voyage du De* Marcbais, iii. 3*0. 

'See NOTE XXXVII. * See N OTE XXXVIIJ. 
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8 K induftry, who had none of the domeftic animals, which ciyU- 
v " ""» ' f ized nations rear in fuch vaft numbers, the earth was not cx- 

haufted by their confumption. The vegetable productions, to 
which its fertility gave birth, often remained untpuched, and 
being fufFcred to corrupt on its furface, returned with increafe into 
its bofom c . As trees and plants derive a great part of their 
nourilhment from air and water, if they were not deftroyed by 
man and other animals, they would render to the earth more, 
perhaps, than they take from it, and feed rather than impioverilh 
it. Thus the unoccupied foil of America‘might go on en¬ 
riching for many ages. The vaft number as well as enor¬ 
mous lize of the trees in America, indicate the extraordinary 
vigour of the foil in its native ftate. When the Europeans 
firft began to cultivate the New World, they were aftonhhed 
at the luxuriant power of vegetation in its virgin mould; and 
in feveral places the ingenuity of the planter is ftill employed 
in dimmiftiing and wafting its fuperfluous fertility, in order 
to bring it down to a ftate fit for ufeful culture f . 

How was a- Having thus furveyed the ftate of the New World at the 
fled ? 3 pe °* t ' rne difeovery, and confidered the peculiar features and 

qualities which diftinguilh and chara&erife it, the next inquiry 
that merits attention is, How was America peopled ? By what 
courfe did mankind migrate from the one continent to the 
other ? and in what quarter is it moft probable that a commu¬ 
nication was opened between them ? 

• Buffon, Hift. Natur. i. 242. Ka'm, i. 151. 

f Charlevoix, HiS. de Nouv. Fran. iii. 405. Voyage du De« Marchais. iiL 229. 

Lery apDeBry, part iii. p. 174. See NOTE XXXIX. 
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We know, with infallible certainty, that all the human race 
fpring from the fame fource, and that the defendants of one 
man, under the protection as well as in obedience to the com¬ 
mand of Heaven, multiplied and repleniflied the earth. But 
neither the annals nor the traditions of nations reach back to 
thofe remote ages, in which they took poffcffion of the different 
countries where they are now fettled. We cannot trace the 
branches of this firft family, or point out with certainty the 
time and manner in which thtfy divided and fpread over the 
face of the globe. Even among the moft enlightened people, 
the period of authentic Riftory is extremely fliort, and every 
thing prior to that is fabulous or obfcurc. It is not fur- 
prifing, then, diat the unlettered inhabitants of America, who 
have no folicitude about futurity, and little curiofity concerning 
what is part, fhould be altogether unacquainted with their own 
original. The Californians and Efkimaux, in particular, who 
occupy thofe countries in America which approach neareft to 
the ancient contjpent, are fo remarkably rude, that it is alto¬ 
gether vain to fearch among them for fuch information as 
might difeover the place front} whence they came, or the an- 
ceftors of whom they are defended { . Whatever light has been 
thrown on this fubjeft, is derived, not from the natives of 
Amerioa, but from the inquifitive genius of their conquerors. 

When the people of Europe unexpectedly difeovered a New 
World, removed at a vaft diflance from every part of the an¬ 
cient continent which was then known, and filled with inha¬ 
bitants whofe appearance and manners differed remarkably from 
the reft of the human /pecies, the queftion concerning their 


f Venegas [lift, of California, i. 60. 
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original became naturally an objeCt of curiofity and attention. 
j The theories and fpeculations of ingenious men with refpcCt to 
this fubjeCt, would fill many volumes; but are often fo wild 
and chimerical, that 1 ffiould offer an infult to the’underftand* 
ing of my readers, if I attempted either to enumerate or to 
refute them. Some have prefumptuoufly imagined, that the 
people of America were not the offspring of the fame common 
parent with the reft of mankind, but that they formed a fepa- 
rate race of men, diftinguithable by peculiar features in the 
conftitution of their bodies, as well as in the charadcriftic qua¬ 
lities of their minds. Others contend^ that they are defeended 
from fome remnant of the antediluvian inhabitants of the earth, 
who furvived the deluge, which fwept away the greateft part 
of the human fpecies in the days of Noah ; and prepofteroufly 
fuppofe rude, uncivilized tribes, fcattered over an uncultivated 
continent, to be the moft ancient race of people on the earth. 
There is hardly any nation from the north to the fouth pole, to 
^which fome antiquary, in the extravagance of conjedurc, has 
not ascribed the honour of peopling America. The Jews, the 
Canaanitcs, the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the Greeks, 
the Scythians in ancient times, are fuppofed to have fettled in 
this weftern world. The Chinefe, the Swedes, the Norwe¬ 
gians, the Welfih, the Spaniards, are fuid to have fent colonies 
thither in later ages, at different periods, and on various ocea- 
lions. Zealous advocates ftand forth to fupport the refpedive 
claims of thofe people \ and though they reft upon no better 
foundation than the cafual refemblance of fome cuftoms, or the 
fuppofed affinity between a few words in their different lan¬ 
guages, much erudition and more zeal Jiave been employed, to 
little purpofe, in defence of the oppofitc fyftems. Thofe re¬ 
gions of conjecture and controverfy belong not to the hiftorian. 

His 
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His is a more limited province, confined to what is eftablifixed B 0 0 K 

by certain or highly probable evidence. Beyond this I lhall «-_- .» 

not venture, in offering a few obfervations, which may con¬ 
tribute to throw fomc light upon this curious and much agitated 
queftion. 

1. There are authors who have endeavoured by mere con- Ought not to 
je&ures to account for the peopling of America. Some have 0 „ e * n „ 
fuppofed that it was originally united to the ancient con- i efture * 
tinent, and disjoined from it by the fhock of an earthquake, 

or the irruption of a deluge. Others have imagined, that fome 
vcffel being forced from its courfe by the violence of a westerly 
wind, might be driven by accident towards the American coaft, 
and have given a beginning to population in that defolate con¬ 
tinent *. But with refpedt to all thofe fyftems, it is vain either 
to reafon or inquire, becaufe it is impoffible to come to any 
decifion. Such events as they fuppofe are barely poflible, and 
may have happened. That they ever did happen, we have no 
evidence, either'from the clear teftimony of hiftory, or front 

the obfeure intimations of tradition, 

% 

2. Nothing can be more frivolous or uncertain than the oronrefem- 
attempts to difeover the original of the Americans, merely by a ^ners t 
tracing the refemblance between their manners and thofe of any 
particular people in the ancient continent. If we fuppofe two 

bodies of men, though in the moft remote regions of the globe, 
to be placed in a ftate of fociety fimilar in its degree of im- 

* Parfon’a Remains of Japhet, p. 240. Ancient Uairerf. Hift. rol. x*. p. 164. P. 

Fryjbo Tcatro Critico, tom. v. p. 304, &c. Acofta Hift. Moral. Novi Orbis, lib. i. 
c. 16. 19, 
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c provemcnt, they muft feel the fame wants, and exert the fame 

j endeavours to fupply them. The fame obje&s will allure, the 
fame paffions will animate them, and the fame ideas and fen?- 
timents will arife in their minds. The character ‘and occupa¬ 
tions of the hunter in America muft be little different from 
thofe of an Afiatic, who depends for fubfiftencc on the chace. 
A tribe of favages on the banks of the Danube muft nearly 
refemble one upon the plains wafhed by the Miffilippi. Inftead 
then of prefuming, from this Similarity, that there is any affi¬ 
nity between them, we fliould only conclude, that the dilpo- 
fition and manners of men are formed by their Situation, and 
arife from the ftate of fociety in which they live. The mo¬ 
ment that begins to vary, the character of a peopie muft change. 
In proportion as it advances in improvement, their manners 
refine, their powers and talents are called forth. In every, part 
of the earth the progrefs of man hath been nearly the fame, 
and we can trace him in his career from the rude fimplicity of 
.favage life, until he attains the induftry, the arts, and the ele- 
gancc'of polifhed fociety. There is nothing wonderful then in 
the fimilitude between the Americans and the barbarous na¬ 
tions of our continent. Had Lafitau, Garcia, and many other 
authors, attended to this, they would not have perplexed a fub- 
je& which they pretend to illuftrate, by their fruitlefs endeavours 
to eftablifh an affinity between various races of people in the 
old and new continents, upon no other evidence than fuch a rc- 
femblance in their manners as neceffarily arifes from the fimila- 
rityof their condition. There are, it is true, among every people 
fome cuftoms, which, as they do not flow from any natural want 
or defire peculiar to their fituation, may be denominated uiages 
of arbitrary inftitution. If between two nations fettled in remote 
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parts of the earth, a perfect agreement with refpedt to any of 
thefe fhould be difcovered, one might be led to fufpeft that 
they were conne&ed by fome affinity. If a nation were found 
in America i*hat confecrated the feventh day to religious reft, if 
in another the firft appearance of the new moon was celebrated 
with feftivity, we might juftly fuppofe that the former had de¬ 
rived its knowledge of this ufage of arbitrary inftitution from 
the Jews, while the latter might be confidered as nothing more 
than an expreffion of joy natural to man on the return of the 
planet which guides and cheers him in the night. The in- 
fiances of cuftoms, merely arbitrary, common to the inhabitants 
of both hemifpheres, are, indeed, fo few and fo equivocal, that 
no theory concerning the population of the New World ought 
to be founded upon them. 

3. The theories which have been formed with refped to 
the original of the Americans, from obfervation of their re¬ 
ligious rites atid^praOices, are no lefs fanciful, and deftitute of 
f'olid foundation. When the religious opinions of any people 
are neither the refult of rational inquiry, nor derived from the 
inftru&ions of revelation, they muft needs be wild # and extra- 
vagant. Barbarous nations are incapable of the former, and 
have not been bleffed with the advantages arifing from the 
latter. Still, however, the human mind, even where its ope¬ 
rations appear moil wild and capricious, holds a courfe fo re¬ 
gular, that in every age and country the dominion of parti¬ 
cular paffions will be attended with fimilar effe<fts. The fa- 
vage of Europe or America, when filled with fuperftitious dread 
of invifible beings, or, with inquifitive folicitude to penetrate 
into the events of futurity, trembles alike with fear, or 
glows with impatience. He has ( recourle to rites and practices 
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B °r\P K of the fame kind, in order to avert the vengeance which he 

v --- fuppofes to be impending over him, or to divine the fecret 

which is the objcdt of his curiofity. Accordingly, the ritual 
of fuperftition, in one continent, feems, in marfy particulars, 
to be a tranfcript of that eftablifhed in the other, and both au- 
thorife fimilar inftitutions, fometimes fo frivolous as to excite 
pity, fometimes fo bloody and barbarous as to create horror. 
But without fuppofing any confanguinity between fuch diftant 
nations, or imagining that 'their religious ceremonies were 
conveyed by tradition from the one to the other, we may 
aferibe this uniformity, which in if 1 any inftances feems very 
amazing, to the natural operation of fuperftition and enthufiafin 
upon the weaknefs of the human mind. 

Not peopled 4 * We may lay it down as a certain principle in this in- 
high"/ dvii- n quiry. that America was not peopled by any nation of the an- 
cient continent, which had made confiderable progrefs in civili¬ 
zation. The inhabitants of the New World, were in a ftate 
of fociety fo extremely rude, as to be unacquainted with thofe 
arts which are the firft eflays §f human ingenuity in its ad¬ 
vance towards improvement. Even the moft cultivated nations 
of America were ftrangers to many of thofe Ample inventions, 
which were almoft coeval with fociety in other parts of the world, 
and were known in the earlieft periods of civil life. From this it 
is manifeft, that the tribes which originally migrated to America, 
came off from nations which muft have been no lefs barbarous 
than their pofterity, at the time when they were firft difeovered 
by the Europeans. For, although the elegant and refined arts 
may decline or perifti, amidft the violent fhocks of thofe revo¬ 
lutions and difafters to which nations are expofed, the neccflary 
arts of life, when once they have been introduced among any 
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people, are^ never loft. None of the viciflitudes in human B c ’ v ° K- 
affairs aflTe<ft thefe, antfthey continue to be pradtifed as long as »—-v— 
the race of men exifts. If ever the ufe of iron had been known 
to the favages of America, or to their progenitors, if ever they 
had employed a plough, a loom, or a forge, the utility of thefe 
inventions would have preferved them, and it is impoffible 
that they fhould have been abandoned or forgotten. We may 
conclude then, that the Americans fprung from fame people, 
who were themfelves in fuch an early and unimproved ftage of 
fociety, as to be unacquainted with all the ncceffary arts, which 
remained unknown among their pofterity. 


S- It appears no lefs evident, that America was not peopled 
by any colony from the more fouthern nations of the ancient 
continent. None of the rude tribes fettled in that part of our 
hcmifphere can be fuppofed to have vifited a country fo remote. 
They pofTeffed neither enterprife, nor ingenuity, nor power, 
that could prompt them to undertake, or enable them to per¬ 
form, fuch a difteuf voyage. That the more civilized nations in 
Afia or Africa are not the progenitors of the Americans is ma- 
nifeft, not only from the obfprvations which I have already 
made concerning their ignorance of the raoft fimple.and neccf- 
fary arts, but from an additional circumftance. Whenever any 
people have experienced the advantages which men enjoy, by 
their dominion over the inferior animals, they can neither fub- 
lift without the nourifhmcnt which they afford, nor carry on 
their operations independent of their miniftry and labour. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the f.rft care of the Spaniards when they fettled in 
America, was to ftock it with all the domeftic animals of Eu¬ 
rope, and if prior to them, the Tyrians, the Carthaginians, 
the Chinefc, or any other polifhed people, had taken poffelfion 
a - of 
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of that continent, we fhouUl have found there the animals pe¬ 
culiar to thofc regions of the globe where they were originally 
feated. In all America, however, there is not one animal, tame 
or wild, which properly belongs to the warm, or even the 
more temperate countries of the ancient continent. The camel, 
the dromedary, the horfe, the cow, were as much unknown in 
America, as the elephant or the lion. From which it is ob¬ 
vious, that the people who firft fettled in the weftern world did 
not ifliie from the countries where thole animals abound, and 
where men, from having been long accuftomed to their aid, 
would naturally confider it, not only as beneficial, but as indil- 
penfably neceflary to the improvement, and even the preserva¬ 
tion, of civil fociety. 

i 

6 . From confidering the animals with which America is 
ftored, we may conclude that the neareft point of contact be¬ 
tween the old and new continents is towards the northern ex¬ 
tremity of both, and that there the communication was opened, 
and the intercourfe carried on between theip-r- A!! the exten- 
five countries in America which lie within the tropics, or ap¬ 
proach near to them, are filled with indigenous animals of 
various kinds, entirely different from tliofe in the corrcfpond- 
ing regions of the ancient continent. But the northern pro¬ 
vinces of the New World abound with many of the wild ani¬ 
mals which are common in fuch parts of our hemifpliere as lie 
in a limilar fituation. The bear, the wolf, the fox, the hare, 
the deer, the roebuck, the elk, and feveral other fpecies fre¬ 
quent the forefts of North America, no lefs than thofe in the 
north of Europe and Afia h . It feems to be evident then, that 

h Baifon Hilt. Nat. ix, p. 97, &c. 
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the two continents approach each other in this quarter, and are 
either united, or fo nearly adjacent, that thefe animals might 
pafs from the one to the other. 

7. The a&ual vicinity of’the two continents is fo clearly Tim after, 
eftablifhed by modern difeoveries, as removes the chief diffi- dTfcovery. 
culty with refpeft to the peopling of America. While thofe 
immenfe .regions, which ftretched eaftward from the river Oby 
to the fea of Kamchatka were unknown, or imperfe&ly ex¬ 
plored, the north eaft extremities of our hemifphere were fup- 
pofed to be fo far diftant from any part of the New World, 
that it was not eafy to conceive how any communication fhould 
have been carried on between them. But the Ruffians, having 
fubje&ed the weftern part of Siberia to their empire, gradually 
extended their knowledge of that vaft country, by advancing 
towards the eaft into unknown provinces. Thefe were difeo- 
vered by hunters in their excurfions after game, or by fbldiers 
employed in leyjsiqg the taxes, and the court of Mofcow pfti- 
mated the importance of thofe countries only by the final! addi¬ 
tion which they made to its reverie. At length, Peter the Great 
afeended the Ruffian throne. His enlightened, comprehenfive 
mind, intent upon every circumftance that could aggrandize his 
empire, or render his reign illuftrious, difeerned confequences of 
thofe difeoveries, which had efcaped the obfervation of his igno¬ 
rant predeceffors. He perceived, that in proportion as the re¬ 
gions of Aha extended towards the eaft, they muft approach 
nearer to America ; that the communication between the two 
continents, which had long been fearched for in vain, would 
probably be found in this quarter, and that by opening this 
intercourfe, fome part of the wealth and commerce of the 
weftern world might be made to flqw into his dominions by a 
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B ° v ° K new channel. Such an object fuited a genius that delighted in 
< . , *— * grand fchcmes. Peter drew up inftruftions with his own hand 

for profecuting this defign, and gave orders for carrying it into 
execution *. 

His fucceflors adopted his ideas, and purfued his plan. 
The officers whom the Ruffian court employed in this fervice, 
had to ftruggle with fo many difficulties, that their progrefs 
was extremely flow. Encouraged by fome, faint traditions 
among the people of Siberia, concerning a fuccefsful voyage in 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and forty-eight, round the 
north-eaft promontory of Afia, they attempted to follow the 
fame courfe. Veffels were fitted out, with this view, at dif¬ 
ferent times, from the rivers Lena and Kolyma; but in a frozen 
ocean, which nature feems not to have defiined for navigation, 
they were expofed to many difafters, without being able to 
accomplifh their purpdfe. No vefiel fitted out by the Ruffian 
court ever doubled this formidable Cape k ; are indebted for 
what is known of thofe extreme regions of Afia, to the difco- 
veries made in excurfions by land. In all thofe provinces, an 
opinion prevails, that countries of great extent and fertility lie 
at no confiderable difiance from their own coafis. Thefe the 
Ruffians imagined to be part of America; and feveral circum- 
fianccs concurred not only in confirming them in this belief, 
but in perfuading them that fome portion of that continent 
could not be very remote. Trees of various kinds, unknown 
in thofe naked regions of Afia, are driven upon the coaft by 
an eafierly wind. By the fame wind, floating ice is brought 
thither in a few days ; flights of birds arrive annually from the 

1 Muller Voyage* et Decouverte* paries Roilet, tom. i. p. 4, 5. 141, 
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fame quarter; and a tradition obtains among the inhabitants, of 
an intercourfe formerly carried on with fome countries fituated 
to the eaft. 

After weighing all thefe particulars, and comparing the 
pofition of the countries in Afia which they had difcovered, 
wish fueh parts in the north-weft of America as were already 
known,*the Ruffian court formed a plan, which would have 
hardly occurred.to any nation le*fs accuftomed to engage in ardu¬ 
ous undertakings, and to contend with great difficulties. Or¬ 
ders were iflued to build’ two veflels at Ochotz, in the fea of 
Kamchatka, to fail on a voyage of difeovery. Though that 
dreary uncultivated region furniftied nothing that could be of 
ufe in conftru&ing them, but fome larch trees; though not 
only the iron, the cordage, the fails, and all the numerous 
articles requisite for their equipment, but the provifions for 
victualling them, were to be carried through the immenfe de« 
ferts of Siberia^* alpng rivers of difficult navigation, and roads, 
almoft impaflable, the mandate of the fovereign, and the per- 
feverance of the people, at lafifurmounted every obftacle. Two 
veflels were fmifhed, and, under the command of the captains 
Behring and Tfchirikow, failed from Kamchatka in queft of 
the New World, in a quarter where it had never been ap¬ 
proached. They ffiaped their coiirfe towards the eaft; and 
though a ftorm foon feparated the veflels, which never rejoined, 
and many difafters befel them, the expectations from the voy¬ 
age were not altogether fruftrated. Each of the commanders 
difcovered land, which to them appeared to be part of the Ame¬ 
rican continent; and, according to their obfervations, it feems 
to be fituated within a few degrees of the north-weft coaft of 
California. Each fet fome of his people afliore; but in one 
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place the inhabitants fled as the Ruffians approached; in 
another, they carried off thofe who landed, and deftroyed their 
boats. The violence of the weather, and the diftrefs of their 
crews, obliged both to quit this inhofpitable colift. In their 
return they touched at feveral iflands, which ftrctch in a chain 
from eaft to weft between the country which they had dis¬ 
covered and the coaft of Afia. They had fome intercourfe with 
the natives, who feeraed to them to refemble the North Ame¬ 
ricans. They prefented to the*'Ruffians th<j calumet , or pipe of 
peace, which is a fymbol of friendfhip universal among the 
people of North America, and an ufe&e of arbitrary inftitution, 
peculiar to them. 

The iflands of this new Archipelago have been frequented 
by the Ruffian hunters fince that time; but the court feemed 
to have relinquished its fcheme of profecuting difcoverics in 
this quarter. It was unexpectedly refumed in the year one 
thoufand feven hundred and fixty-eight, and captain Krenitzin 
had the command of tvro fmall veffels fitted out for that pur- 
pofe. In his voyage outward he held nearly the fame courfe 
with the former navigators, he touched at the fame iflands, 
obferved their fituation and productions more carefully, and 
difeovered feveral new iflands, with which they had not fallen 
in. Though he did not proceed fo far to the eaft as to revifit 
the country which Behring and Tfchirikow fuppofed to be part 
of the American continent, yet, by returning in a courfe con- 
fiderably to the north of theirs, he corrected fome capital mif- 
takes into which they had fallen, and has contributed to faci¬ 
litate the progrefs of future navigators jm thofe feas'. 

< See NOTE XU. 
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Thus the poffibility of a communication between the continents 
in this quarter refits no longer upon mere conje&ure, but is efla- v 
blifhed by undoubted evidence ro . Some tribe, or fomc families 
of wanderirfg Tartars, from the refllefs fpirit peculiar to their 
race, might migrate to the ‘neared iflands, and, rude as their 
knowledge of navigation was, might, by pafling from one to 
the other, reach at length the coad of America, and give a 
beginning to population in that continent. The diftance be¬ 
tween the Marian, or Lad rone ifiands and the neared land in 
Afia, is greajer than that between the part of America which 
the Ruffians difeovered, *and the coad of Kamchatka ; and yet 
the inhabitants of thofc iflands are manifedly of Afiatic extract. 
If, notwithdanding their remote fituation, we admit that the 
Marian iflands were peopled from our continent, didance alone 
is no reafon why we ihould hefitate about admitting that 
the original of the Americans may be from the fame fource. 

It is probable that future navigators in thofe Teas, by fleer¬ 
ing farther to the % north, may find that the continent of Amc-* 
rica approaches dill nearer to Afia. According to the in¬ 
formation of the barbarous people, who inhabit the country 
about the north-eafl promontory of Alia, there lies, off the 
coad, a final! ifland, to which they fail in lefs than a day. From 
that, they can defery a large continent, which, according to 
their defeription, is covered with forefls, and pofleffed by people 
whofe language they do not underfland By them they are 
fupplied with the {kins of martens, an animal unknown in the 
northern parts of Siberia, and wffiich is never found but in 
countries abounding with trees. If we could rely on this ac¬ 
count, we might conclude, that the American continent is fe- 

n Mailer’s Voyages, tom. i. 24ft, See. 267. 276. 
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parated from ours only by a narrow ftrait, and all the difficulties 
with refpeCt to the communication between them would vaniih. 
Perhaps the merit of afeertaining this is referved for the fove- 
reign now feated on the throne of Peter the Great, who, by 
perfecting his plan, may add this Iplendid event to thofe which 
already diftinguifti her reign. 

It is likewife evident from recent difeoveries, that an inter- 
courfe between our continent and America might be carried on 
with no left, facility from the north-weft extremities of Europe. 
As early as the ninth century, the Norwegians difeovered 
Greenland, and planted colonies there. The communication 
with that country, after a long interruption, was renewed in 
the laft century. Some Lutheran and Moravian miffionaries, 
prompted by zeal for propagating the Chriftian faith, have 
ventured to fettle in this frozen and uncultivated region 0 . 
To them we are indebted for much curious information with 
refpeCt to its nature and inhabitants. We learn, -that the north- 
weft coaft of Greenland is feparated from America by a very 
narrow ftrait ; that, at the bottom of the bay into which this 
ftrait condu&s, it is highly probable that they are united p j that 
the inhabitants of the two countries have fame intcrcourfe with 
one another; that the Efquimaux of America perfectly refera¬ 
ble the Greenlanders in their afpeCfc, drefs, and mode of living; 
that fome failors. Who had acquired the knowledge of a few 
words in the Greenlandiih language, reported that thefe were 
tmderftood by the Efquimaux ; that, at length, a Moravian 
mlffionary, well acquainted with the language of Greenland, 
having vifited the country of the Elqaimaux, found, to his 

* Crantz Hifl. of Gretnl. i. 34a. 244. Prevot Hift, Gen. des Voyager, tom. xv. 
152, not. (96). ‘ * Eggede, p. 2,3. 
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aftonilhment, that they fpoke the fame language witk the B O y ° K 
Greenlanders, and were in every refpcft the fame people, and j 

he was accordingly received and entertained by them as a friend 
and a brother \ 


By thefe decifive fads,‘not only the confanguinity of the 
Efquimau* and Greenlanders is eft&blifhed, but the poffibility 
of peopling America from the north of Europe is dcmonftrated. 
If the Norwegians, in a barbarous age, when fcience had not 
begun to dawn in* the north of Europe, pofiefied fiich naval 
(kill as to open a communication with Greenland, their ances¬ 
tors, as much addicted to roving by fea, as the Tartars are to 
wandering b^ land, might at fome more remote period, ac- 
complifh the fame voyage, and fettle a colony there, whofe de¬ 
pendents might, in progrefs of time, migrate into America. 
But if, inftead of venturing to fail diredly from their own 
coaft to Greenland, we fuppofe that the Norwegians held a 
more cautious courfe, and advanced from Shetland to theFeroe 
Iflands, and from them to Iceland, in all which they had 
planted colonies, their progrefs may have been fo gradual, that 
this navigation cannot be confidered as either longer or more 
hazardous, than thofe voyages which that hardy and entcr- 
prifing race of men is known to have performed in every age. 


8 . Though it be polfible that America may have received 
its fir ft inhabitants from our continent, either by the north-weft 
of Europe or the north-eaft of Afia, there perns to be good 
reafon for fuppofing that the progenitors of all the American 
nations, from Cape Horn to the fouthern confines of Labrador, 


Probabljr 
peopled from 
the north-eaS. 
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B ° v ° K migrated from the latter rather than the former. The Efqui- 

—v- < maux are the only people in America, who, in their afpedt or 

character, bear any refemblance to the northern Europeans. 
They are manifeftly a feparate fpecies of men, diftindt from 
all the nations of that continent, in language, in difpofition, 
and in habits of life. Their original, then, may warrantably 
be traced up to that fource, which 1 have pointed out. But, 
among all. the other inhabitants of America, there is fuch a 
linking hmilitude in the form of their bodies, and the qualities 
of their minds, that, notwithftanding the diverftties occafioned 
by the influence of climate, or unequal progrefs” in improve¬ 
ment, we muft pronounce them to be defeeaded from one 
fource. There may be a variety in the fhade$, but we can 
every where trace the fame original colour. Each tribe has 
fomething peculiar which diflinguifhes it, but in all of them 
we difeern certain features common to the whole race. It is 
remarkable, that in every peculiarity, whether in their perfons 
or dilpofitions, which chara&erife the Americans, they have fome 
refemblance to the rude tribes fcattered over the ‘north-eaft of 
Afia, but almoft none to the nations fettled in the northern ex¬ 
tremities of Europe. We may, therefore, refer them to the for¬ 
mer origin, and conclude that their Afiatic progenitors, having 
fettled in thbfe parts of America, where the Ruflians have difeo- 
vered the proximity of the two continents, fpread gradually over 
its various regions. This account of the progrefs of population 
in America, coincides with the traditions of the Mexicans con¬ 
cerning their own origin, which, imperfedt as they are, were 
preferved with more accuracy, and merit greater credit, than 
thole of any people in the New World* According to them, 
their anceftors came from a remote country, fituated to the 
north-call of Mexico. They point out their various ftations 

as 
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as they advanced from this, into the interior provinces, and it 8 ° u p K 
is precifely the fame route which they mull have held, if they v. , —. ,— 
had been emigrants from Alia. The Mexicans, in del'ciibing 
the appearance of their progenitors, their manners, and habits 
of life at that period, exafUy delineate thofe of the rude Tar¬ 
tars, from whom I fuppofe them to have fprung f „ 

Thus have I fimfhed a difquifitioh' which has been deemed 
of fo much importance, that it would have been improper to 
omit it in writing the hiftory of America. I have ventured to 
inquire, but without prefaming to decide. Satisfied with offer¬ 
ing conjectures, I pretend not to eftablifh anyfyflcin. When 
an inveftigatioa is, front its nature, fo intricate and obfeure, 
that it is impoflible to arrive at conciufions which are certain, 
there may be fome merit in pointing out fuch as are pro¬ 
bable 

The condition and chara£ter of the American nations, at the Condition 
time When they became known to the Europeans, deferve*roorc JJa? Ameri- 
attentive confideration, than the inquiry concerning their ori- cans * 
ginal. The latter is merely an objedl of curiofity, the former 
is one of the moft important ai well as infiru&tve researches, 
which can occupy the philofopher or hiftorian. In order to 
complete the hiftory of the human mind, and attain to a perfed 
knowledge of its nature and operations, we muflt contemplate 
man in all thofe various fituations wherein he has been placed. 

We mull follow him in his piogrefs through the diienent feages 

T Acofta HiA. Nat, & Mor. lib. pii. c. i, &c. Garda Orijjeti de los lodios, 

Jib. v, c. 3. Torquemada Monar. Ind, lib. i, c. a, &c. Boturini Benaduci Idea 
dc una Hift. de la Atncr. Septentr. % xvii. p. 127. • 

4 * Memoirei Air la Lduhianr, par Dumont, tow. r, p, J19. 
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BOOK of fociety, as he gradually advances from the infant ftate of 
»' — ;-i "'jt civil life towards its maturity and decline. We muft ob- 
ferve, at each period, how the faculties of his undemanding 
unfold, we muft attend to the efforts of hrs a&ive powers, 
watch the motions of affe&ion as they rife in his brcaft, and 
mark whither they tend, and with what ardour they are ev¬ 
erted. The philofophers and hiftorians of ancient Greece and 
Rome, our guides in this as well as every other difquifition, 
had only a limited view of this fubje&, as they had hardly any 
opportunity of purveying man in his rudeft and moft early ftate. 
In all thofe regions of the earth with which they were ac¬ 
quainted* civil fociety had made considerable advances, and na¬ 
tions had finUhed a good part of their career before they began 
to obferve them. The Scythians and Germans, the rudeft 
people of whom any ancient author has transmitted to us an 
authentic account, poffeffed flocks and herds, had acquired pro¬ 
perty of various kinds, and, when compared with mankind in 
their primitive ftate-, maybe reckoned to have attained to a 
great degree of civilization. 

iimn !n P an Ve ^ But difcovery of the hfew World enlarged the ipbere 
part of the of contemplation, and prefented nations to our view, in ftages 

mnh, e £ t hrir ptogrefs, much lefs advanced, than thofe wherein they 

have been obferved in our continent. In America, man appears 
tinder the rudeft form in which we can conceive him to fubfifh 
We behold communities juft beginning to unite, and may ex¬ 
amine the fentiments and a&ions of human beings in the in¬ 
fancy of facial life, while they feel but imperfe&ly the force 
of its ties, and have fcarcdy relinquifhed their native liberty. 
.That ftate of primaeval ftmplicity, which was known in our 
continent only by the fanciful defcription of poets, really ex- 
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ifted in the other.* The greater part of its inhabitants were 
ftrangers to induftry and labour, ignorant of arts, and al- 
moft unacquainted with property, enjoying in common the 
bleflings wHlch flowed fpontaneoufly from the bounty of na¬ 
ture. There were only two nations in this vaft continent which 
had emerged from this rude ftate, and had made any confider- 
able progrefs in acquiring the idea9, and adopting the infti- 
tutions, which belong to poliihed foeieties. Their govern¬ 
ment and manners will fall naturally under our review in 
relating the (jifeovery and conqueft of the Mexican and Peru¬ 
vian empires; and wefftalt have there an opportunity of con¬ 
templating the Americans in the ftate of higheft improvement 
to which theyVrer attained. 


At prefent, our attention and refearches fhall be turned to This inquiry 
the fmall independent tribes which occupied every other part of tbe^deft 0 
America. Among theie, though with fome diverfity in their lr,be# - 
chara&er, their manners and inftitutions, the ftate of fociety 
was nearly fimilar, and fo extremely rude, that the denomina¬ 
tion of Savage may be applied to them all. In a general 
hiftory of America, it would be highly improper to. defciibe the 
condition of each petty community, or to inveftigate every 
minute circumftance which contributes to form the character 
of its members. Such an inquiry would lead to details of 
immeafurable and tirefome extent. The qualities belonging 
to the people Of all the different tribes have fuch a near refem- 
bjanoei thht they may be painted with the fame features. Where 
any circuraftances feem to conftitute a diverfity in their cha- 
ra&er and manners worthy of attention, it will be Efficient to 
point thefe out as they occur, and to inquire into the caufes 
luch peculiarities. , f 
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B O O K. 
IV. 

Difficulty of 
obtaining in¬ 
formation. 


from the i«* 


It is extremely difficult to procure fatisfying ami authentic 
information concerning nations while they remain uncivil¬ 
ized. To difeover their true chara&er under this rude form* 
and to collet the features by which they are'dHHnguifh- 
ed, requires an obferver pofleffed of no lefs impartiality than 
difeernment. For, in every Rage of fociety, the faculties, the 
fentimehts and defires of men are fo accommodated to their 
own Rate, that they become Randards of excellence to them- 
feive8, they affix the idea of perfe&ion and happinefs tp thofe 
attainments which refembie their own, and wherever the ob¬ 
jects and enjoyments to which they have been accuftomed are 
wanting, confidently pronounce a people barbarous and mifer- 
able. Hence the mutual contempt with which the members 
of communities, unequal in their degrees of improvement, re¬ 
gard each other. Poliihed nations, confcious of the advan¬ 
tages which they derive from their knowledge and arts, are 
apt to view rude nations with peculiar fcorn, and, in the pride 
of fuperiority, will hardly allow either their occupations, their 
feelingfc, or their pleasures, to be worthy of men. It has fcl- 
dom been the lot of communities,^ in their early and unpoliflied 
Rate, to faR under the oblcrvation of perfons, endowed with, 
force of mind fuperior to vulgar prejudices, and capable of con¬ 
templating man, under whatever afpeft he appears, with a can¬ 
did and difeerning eye. 

The Spaniards, who firfl vifited America, and who had art. 


th* firftob- 'Opportunity of beholding its various tribes, while entire and 

iervers, unfubdued, were far. from poflefling the qualities requifite for 

obferving the ftriking fpedfcacle prefented to their view. Nei¬ 


ther the age in which they lived, nor the nation. to which 
they belonged, had made fuel? progrefs in true Icience, as in- 

fpires 
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j^yires enlarged and liberal fentiments. The conquerors of B 00 K 
the New World were moftly illiterate adventurers, dcftitute v..,-.,,—../ 
of all the ideas which fhould have dire&ed them in contem¬ 
plating obje£fcs, fo extremely different from tbofe with which 
they were acquainted. Surrounded continually with danger, 
or ftruggling with hardships, they had little Icifure, and lefs 
capacity for any fpeculative inquiry. Eager to take poflcffion 
of a country of fuch vaft extent and opulence, and happy in 
finding it occupied .by inhabitants fo incapable to defend it, 
they haftily pronounced them to be a wretched order of men, 
formed merely fo fervitude; and were more employed in com¬ 
puting the profits of their labour, than in inquiring into the 
operations of th£ir minds, or the reafons of their cuftoms and 
institutions. The perfons who penetrated at fubfequerit pe¬ 
riods into the interior provinces, to which the knowledge and 
devacations of the firft conquerors did riot reach, were gene¬ 
rally of a fimilar character; brave and enterprifing in a ? high 
degree, but fo unipformed as to be little qualified citty:r for 
obferving or deferibing what they beheld. 

Not only the incapacity, but the prejudices of* the Spa- *n<! their pre 
niards, render their accounts of the people of America ex- ,uc!lCt: ''’ 
tremcly defe&ive. Soon after they planted colonies in their 
new conquefts, a difference in opinion arofe with refpe& to the 
treatment of the natives. One party, folicitous to render their 
fervitude perpetual, reprefented them as a brutifh, obftinatc race, 
incapable either of acquiring religious knowledge, or of being 
trained to the fun&ions of faciallife. The other, full of pious 
concern for their con verb on, contended that, though rude and 
ignorant, they were gentle, affe&ionate, docile, and by pro- 
per inftru&ions and regulations nnight be formed gradually 

into 
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into good Chriftians and ufeful citizens. This controverfy, as 
I have already related, was carried on with all the warmth 
which is natural* when attention to intereft on the one hand, 
and religious zeal on the other* animate the difpdtants. Moll 
of the laity efpoufed the former opinion; all the ecclefiaftics 
were advocates for the latter-; -and we (hall uniformly find that, 
accordingly as an author belonged to either of thefe parties, 
he is apt to magnify the virtues or aggravate the defelts of the 
Americans beyond mcafure. Thofe repugnant accounts, increafe 
the difficulty of attaining a perfect knowledge of their character, 
and render it neccffary to perufe all the defcriptions of them by 
Spanilh writers with diftruft, and to reoeive their information 
with fome allowance. 

‘ Almost two centuries elapfed after the difcovery of Ame¬ 
rica, before the manners of its inhabitants at traded, in any 
confiderable degree, the attention of philofophers. At length, 
they diftovered that the knowledge of their condition and cha¬ 
racter might enable them to fill up a confiderable chafin in the 
hiftory of the human fpecies, and lead to peculations no lefs 
curious Chan important. They entered upon this new field 
of ft tody with greatardour ; but, inftead of throwing light upon 
the fubjed, they have contributed, in fome degree, tp involve 
it in additional obfeurity. Too impatient to inquire, they 
hafteneid to decide; and began to ered fyftems, when they 
Should have been fearching for fads on which to eftabliih their 
foundations. Struck with the appearance of degeneracy m the 
' human fpecies throughout the New World, and aftonifiied at 
beholding a vaft continent occupied by a naked, feeble, and 
ignorant race of men, fome-authors, of great name have,main- 
raiqod, that this part of the globe had but lately emerged from 
. the 
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the fea, and become fit for the refidence of man; that every B ^0 K 
thing in it bore marks' of a recent original; and that its in- w..— 
habitant*, lately called into exiftenee, and ftill at the begin¬ 
ning of their career, were unworthy to be compared with the 
people of a* more ancient and improved continent Others 
have imagined, that, under the influence of an unkindly cli¬ 
mate, which checks and enervates the principle of life, man 
never attained in America the perfe£lion which belongs to his 
nature, - but remained an animal of an inferior order, defective 
in the vigour Of his bodily frame, and destitute of fenfibility, 
as well as of force, in the operations of his mind In oppofi- 
tion to both thefe, other philofophers have fuppofed that man ar¬ 
rives at his higheft dignity and excellence long before he reaches 
a Hate of refinement; and, in the rude fintfplicity of favage life, 
difplays an elevation of fentiment, an independence of mind, 
and a warmth of attachment, for which it is vain to fearch 
among the members of polifhed Ibcieties \ They feem to con- 
fider that as the mofi perfect Rate of t man which is the leaft 
civilized. They deferibe the manners of the rude Americans" 
with fuch rapture, as if they propofed them for models, to the 
reft of the fpeclcs. Thefe eontradidory theories have been 
propofed with equal confidence, and uncommon powers of ge¬ 
nius and eloquence have been exerted ia order to clothe them 
with an appearance of truth. 


As all thefe circumftances concur, in rendering an inquiry, 
into the ftate of the rude nations in America intricate and ob- 
feure, it is neceflary to carry it on with caution. When guided 
in our refearches by the intelligent obfervations of the few phi- 

* M. de Baffin* Hid. Nat. iii. 4S4, &c. ix. IOJ. 114. 

* M.de P. Recherche* Pbilof. fi tt lW A merit, paffim. * M. Rouffeao. 
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B ?v° K kfophers w ^° have visited this part of the globe, we m y ven- 
\ i„i—y*, „» ■ ture to decide. When obliged to have recourfe to the fuper- 
facial remarks of vulgar travellers, of Tailors, traders, bucca¬ 
neers, and miflionaries, we thrift often paufe, and comparing 
detached fads, endeavour to difcorer what they wanted faga- 
city to ohfcrve. Without indulging conje&ure, or betraying 
a propenfity to either fyftcm, we muft ftudy with equal care to 
avoid the extremes of extravagant admiration, or of fuperci- 
lious contempt for thofe manners which we defcribe. 


Method t-b- In order to conduct this inquiry with greater accuracy, it 
fnqairy. n the Ihoiild be rendered as fimple as poflible. Man exifted as an 
individual before he became the member of a community; and 
the qualities which belong to him under his former capacity 
fhould he known, before we proceed to examine thofe which 
arife from the latter delation. This is peculiarly neceffary in 
inveftigating the banners' Of rude nations. Their political 
union is fo incomplete; their civil inftitutiqns arid regulations 
"fo few,,. fo fimple, and of Rrch (mail authority, that they ought 
to be viewed rather, as independent agent’s, than as members 
of a regular fociety. • The chatadclr Of a lavage refults al tnoft 
entirely frofti his fentiments or feelings as ah individual, and 
is but little ipfluen'ced fey his impCrfed fubjeftion to govern¬ 
ment and order. I fhali Condu0f my refearches concerning the 
manners of the Americans in this natural order, proceeding 
gradually from what is fimple to what is more complicated. 


I- shall confider, I. The 


conftitution of the Ameri¬ 


cans in thofe regions now under review. II. The qualities of 
their minds. III. Their domeftic ftate. IV. Their political 
Hate and inftitutions, V. Their fyflem of war, and public 

fecurity. 
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fecurity. VI. The arts with which they were acquainted. 
VII. Their religious ideas and inftitutions. VIII. Such lingular 
detached cufloms as are not reducible to any of the former 
heads. IX. I (hall conclude with a general review and cfti- 
mate of their virtues and defers. 

I. The bodily conftitution of the Americans.*—The human 
body is lefs affeded by climate than that of any other animal. 
Some animals, are confined to a particular region of the globe, 
and cannot exift beyond it; others, though they may be brought 
to bear the injuries of a climate foreign to them, ceafe to multiply 
when carried out of that diftrid, which Nature deftined to he 
their manfion. EVen fuch as feem capable of being naturalized in 
various climates, foci the effed of every remove from their pro* 
per ftation, and gradually dwindle and degenerate from the 
vigour and perfection peculiar to their Ipecies. Man is the 
only living creature whole frame is at once fo hardy and fo 
flexible, that he can ipread over the whole earth, become the 
inhabitant of every .region, and thrive and multiply under 
every climate. Suited, however* to the general law of Na¬ 
ture, the human body is not entirely exempt from the opera¬ 
tion of climate, and when expofed to the extremes either of 
heat or cold, its flze or vigour diminHhes. 

The firft appearance of the inhabitants of the New World, 
filled the difeoverers with fuch aftonilhment, that they were 
apt to imagine them a race of men different from thole of the 
other hcmifphere. Their complexion is of a reddifh brown, 
nearly refembling the colour of copper y . The hair of their 

y Oviedo Somarlo, p. *6, D. Life of Colambos, c. *4. 
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B *j\P K heads is always black,; long, coarfe, and lank. They have no 
«—v -^—• beard, and every part of their body is perfectly fmooth. Their 
perfons are of a full %e, extremely ftraigbt, and well propor¬ 
tioned % Their features are regular, though often dlflbrtedby 
abfurd endeavours to improve ‘the beauty of their natural 
form, or to render their afpe& more dreadful to their enemies. 
More feeble. fo theiflands* where four-footed animals were both few and final l, 
and the earth yielded her productions almofl; Ipontaneoufly, the 
confutation of the natives, neither braced by. the a&ive exer¬ 
cises of the chance, nor invigorated by the labour of cultivation, 
was extremely feeble and languid. On the continent, where 
the forefts abound with game of various kinds, and the chief 
occupation of many tribes was to purfue it, their frame ac¬ 
quired greater fkmnefo. Still, however, the Americans were 
more remarkable for agility than ftrength. They refembled 
beads of prey, rather than animals formed for labour \ They 
were not only averfe to toil, but incapable of it; and when 
rouzpd by force from, their native indolence, and compelled to 
work, they funk under talks which the people of the other 
continent would have performed with cafe \ This feeblenefs 
of conftitution was traiverfal among the inhabitants of thofe 
regions in America which we are furveying, and may be con- 
fidercd as chara&eriftic of the fpedes there \ 

The beardlefs countenance and fmooth fkin of the Ame* 

* .« • 

rican feems to indicate a defeat of vigour, occafioned by fome 
vice in his frame. He is deftitutc of one ftgn of ipanhood and 

* See NOTE XLU. » See NOTE XLHL 

* Oviedo Sow. p. 51, C. Voy. de Correal, ii. 138. Wafer** Pefcription, p, 131. 

* B. Las Cafas Brew, Relate. p. 4. Torcjuera. Monar. i. 580. Ovjedo Somaiio, p. 41. 

* Hiflor. l*b. ill. c. 6. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ix, c. 5. Simon, p.' 41. 
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of ftrength., This peculiarity, by which the inhabitants of the B ^ v O K 

New World are diftinguiffied from the people of all other iia- <_ 

tions ? cannot be attributed, as fome travellers have fuppofed, to 
their mode of fubfiftehce V For though the food of many 
Americans be fo extremely .infipid, that they are altogether 
unacquainted with the ufe of fait, rude tribes in other parts"of 
the earth have fubfifted on aliments equally fimple Without this 
mark of degradation, or any apparent fymptom of a diminu¬ 
tion in their vigour. 

As the external form of the Americans leads us to fuf- Left appe- 
pe£t that there is tome natural debility in their frame, the Ule * 
fmallnefs of their appetite for food has been tnentioaed by 
many authors as a confirmation of this fufpicion. The quan¬ 
tity of food which men confume varies according to the 
temperature of the climate in which they 1 linfe* the degree of 
a&ivity which they exert, and the natural vigour of thetr 
conftitutions. Under the enervating heat of the torrid zone, 
and when men pafe their days in indolence and eafei, they 
require lefs nourishment than the adive inhabitants of tem¬ 
perate or cold countries. But neither the warmth of their 
climate^ nor their extreme lafcinefs, will tccourit fbr die un¬ 
commondefeat of appetite among the Americans. The Spa¬ 
niards were aftonifhed with obfervjng this, not only in the 
iflands, but in feveral parts of the continent. The conftitu- 
tional temperance of the natives far exceeded, in their opinion, 
the abftinence of the mod mortified hermits'; while, on the 
other hand, the, appetite of the Spaniards appeared to the Ame¬ 
ricans infatiably voracious} and they affirmed, that one Spa- 

4 Charlev. Hift, dc Nouv. Fr. Hi. 310. * Ranvufio, 111.304, E. 

3^6, A, Simon Cosquifta, &c. p, 39. Hakluyt, iii. 468. 508, 
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niard devoured more food ra a day than was fufEcient for ten 
Americans 

A proof of fume feeblenefs in their frame ftill more ftriking, 
is the infcnfibility of the Americans to the charms of beauty, 
and the power of love. That paflion which was deftined to 
perpetuate life, to be the bond of focial union, and the fource 
of tendernefs and joy, is the moft ardent in the human bread; 
and though the perils and hardships of the favage Rate, 
though exceffive fatigue, on feme occafions, and the dif¬ 
ficulty at all times of procuring fubfiftence, may feem to be 
adverfe to this pafiion, and to have a tendency to abate its vi¬ 
gour, yet the rudeft nations in every Other pprt of the globe 
feem to feel its influence more powerfully than the inhabitants 
of the New World. The negro glows with all the warmth of 
defire natural to his climate; and the moft uncultivated AGatics 
difeover that fenfibility, which, from, their fituation, we ftiould 
exped them to have felt. Rut the Americans are, in an amazing 
degree* Grangers to the force of this £rft>.inftm& of nature. 
In every part of the New World the natives peat their women 
with coMnefs and indifference. •' They are neither the objects 
of that tender attachment which takes place in civilized fociety, 
nor of that ardent defire confpicuous among rude nations. 
Even in climates where this paffion ufyally acquires its greateft 
vigour, the lavage of America views his female with difdain, 
as an animal of a lefs noble fpecies. He is at no pains to win 
her favour by the afttduity of courtihip, and ftill lefs felicitous 
to preferve it by indulgence and gentienefs *. Miflionaries 


• Herrera, dec. i. lib.it. c. 16, t Hennepin Mown de* Sauvages, 32, 

kc. Rochefort Hift. dej Ifles Antilles, p. 461. Voyage de Cereal, ii. 141. Rsmufio, 
iii. 309. F. Lozano Defer, del Gran Chaco, 71. Falkner’s Ddcr. of Fatagon. p 1,5. 
Letters di P. Cataneo ap. Muratori II Chr^iao. Felice, i. 305. 
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themfelvcs, notwitliftanding the aufterity of monaftie ideas, 
cannot refrain from exprcfling their aftonifhment at the difpaf- 
fionate coldnefs of the American young men in their intercourfe 
with the other fex\ Nor is this referve to be aferibed to any 
opinion which they entertain with refpeft to the merit of fe¬ 
male chaftity. That, is an idea too refined for a favage, and 
fuggeftedby a delicacy of {entiment and affe&ion to which he is 
a ftranger. 

But in inquiries concerning either the bodily or mental 
qualities of particular races of men, there is not a more com¬ 
mon or more feduting error, than that of aferibing to a fingle 
caufe, thofe shara&eriftic peculiarities, which are the effeflfc of 
the combined operation of many caufes. The climate and foil 
of America differ, in fo many refpe&s, from thofe of the other 
hemifphere, and this difference is fo obvious and ftrifcing, that 
philofophers of great eminence have laid hold on this as fuffi- 
cient to account for what is peculiar in the conftitution of its 
inhabitants. Th€y reft on phyfical caufes alont, and*confider 
the feeble framed and languid defire of the Americans, as con- 
fequerices of the temperament of that portion qf the globe 
which they inhabit. But the influences of political and mo¬ 
ral caufes ought not to have been overlooked. Thefe operate 
with no lefs effeft than that on which they reft as a full ex¬ 
planation of the lingular appearances which have been men¬ 
tioned. Wherever the ftate of fociety is fuch as to create ma¬ 
ny wants and defires, which cannot be fatisfied without regu¬ 
lar exertions of induftry, the body accuftomed to labour be- 

k Chanvalon. p. 51. Lettr. Edif. tom. xxiv. 318. Tertre, ii. 377. Venegaf. i. 81. 
SLibfts Hift. d« lop Triumf. p. 11. 
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comes robuft and patient of fatigue. In a more fimple Rate, 
where the demands of men are fo few and fo moderate, that 
they may be gratified, almoft without any effort, by the fpon- 
taneous produ&ions of nature, the powers of the body are not 
called forth, nor can they attain their proper ftrength. The 
natives of Chili and of North-America, the two temperate re* 
gions in the New World, who live by hunting, may be deemed 
an adive and vigorous race, when compared with the inha¬ 
bitants of the ifles, or of thofe parts of the continent where 
hardly any labour is requifite to procure fubfiftence. The 
exertions of a hunter are not, however, fo regular, or fo con¬ 
tinued,’as thofe of perfons employed in the culture of the earth, 
or in the various arts of civilized life, and though his agility 
may be greater than theirs, his ftrength is on the whole in¬ 
ferior. If another direction were given to the a&ive powers of 
man in the New World, and his force augmented by exercife, 
he might acquire a degree of vigour which he does not in his 
prefent ftate poffefs. The truth of this is confirmed by expe¬ 
rience. Wherever the Americans have been' gradually accuf- 
tomed to hard labour, their conftitutions becdme robuft, and 
they have been found capable of performing fuch talks, as 
feemed not only to exceed the powers of fuch a feeble frame as 
has been deemed peculiar to their country, but to equal any effort 
of the natives, either of Africa or of Europe 

> The fame reafoning will apply to what has been obferved 
•concerning their flender demand for food. As a proof that this 
fhould be aferibed, as much to their extreme indolence, and 
often total want of occupation, as to any thing peculiar in the 
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phyfical ftru&ure of their bodies, it has been obferved, that in B o ° K 

thofe diftri&s, where the people of America are obliged to v_ 

exert any unufual effort of activity, in order to procure fub- 
fiftence, or # wherever they are employed iri fevere labour, their 
appetite is not inferior tq that of other men, and, in fome 
places, it has ftruck obfervers as remarkably voracious *. 

The operation of political and moral caufes is ftlll more 
confpicuous, in modifying the degree of attachment between 
the fexes.' In*a Rate of high civilization, this paffion, inflamed 
by rcftraint,* refined by. delicacy, and cherillied by fafhion, oc¬ 
cupies and engroffes the heart It is. no longer a Ample inftinft 
of nature; f^ntiraent heightens the ardour of defire, and the 
moft tender emotions of which our frame is fufccptible, footlie 
and agitate the foul. This defeription, however, applies only 
to thole, " who, by their fituation, arc exempted from the carea 
and labours of life. Among perfons of inferior order, who 
are doomed by their condition to mediant toil, the dominion 
of this paffion \$ lefs violent, and their folici^ude tc* procure 
fubfiftence, and do provide for the flrft demand of nature, leaves 
little leifuce for attending tcy» its fecond call. But if the nature 
of the intercourfe between the fexes varies fo much in perfons 
of different rank in polifhed focieties, the condition of man, 
while he remains uncivilized, muft occafion a variation Hill more 
apparent. We may well fuppofe, that amidR the hardships, 
the dangers, and the fimplicity of favage life, where fubfiftence 
is always precarious, and often fcanty, where men are almoft 
continually engaged in the purfuit of their enemies, or in 
guarding againft their attacks, and where neither drefs nor 
referve are employed as arts of female allurement, that the at- 

* Gumilla, ii. 12. 70. 237. Lafiiau, 1.51/. Ovalle Church, iii, 81. Muratori, i. 295. 
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tention of the Americans to their women would be extremely* 
feeble, without imputing this folely to any phyfical defeat or 
degradation in their frame. 

It is accordingly obferved, that in thofe countries of Ame¬ 
rica, where, from the fertility of the foil, the mildnefs of the 
climate, or fome farther advances which the natives have made 
in improvement, the means of fubfiftencc are more abundant, 
and the hardlhips of favage life are lefs feverely felt, the ani¬ 
mal pafflon of the fexes becomes more ardent. Striking ex¬ 
amples of this occur among fome tribes feated on the banks of 
great rivers well ftored with food, among others who are ma¬ 
ilers of hunting-grounds abounding fo much with game, that 
they have a regular and plentiful fupply of nourilhment with 
little labour. The fuperior degree of fecurity and affluence 
which they enjoy, is followed by their natural cffe&s. The 
pafiions implanted in the human frame by the hand of nature 
acquire additional force; new taftes and defires are formed; 
the women, as they are more valued and admired, become more 
attentive to drefs and ornament; the men, beginning to feel how 
much of theii; own happinefs depends upon them, no longer dif- 
dain the arts of winning their favour and affection. The inter- 
courfe of the fexes becomes very different from that which takes 
place among their ruder countrymen; and as hardly any reftraint 
is irapofed on the gratification of defire, either by religion, or 
laws, or decency, the diflblution of their manners is exceffive 

Notwithstanding the feeble make of the Americans, 
almoft none of them are deformed, or mutilated, or defec¬ 
tive in any of their fenfes. All travellers hate been {truck 

1 Biet, 389. Chftrlcv. iii. 423. Demon* Mem. &r Louifianr, i. 155. 
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with this circumftance, and have celebrated the uniform B 
fymmetry and perfection of their external figure. Some v- 
authors fearch for the caufe of this appearance in their pby- 
fical conditicfti. As the parents are not exhaufted or over¬ 
fatigued with hard labour, they fuppofe that their children 
are born vigorous and found. They imagine, that in the 
liberty of favage life, the human body, naked and unconfined 
from its earlieft age, preferves its natural form ; and that all 
its limbs and nlembers acquire ajufter proportion, than when 
fettered with. artificial rcflraints, which flint its growth, 
and diflort its fhape m . 'Something, without doubt, may be 
alcribed to the operation of thefe caufes; but the true reafons 
of. this apparent advantage, which is common to all favage 
nations, lie deeper, and are clofely interwoven with the nature 
and genius of that ftate. The infancy of man is fo long and 
fo helplefs, that it is extremely difficult to rear children-among 
rude nations. Their means of fubfiftence are not only fcanty, 
but precarious. Such as live by hunting mud range o^er ex- 
tenfive countries, /nd fhift often from place to place. The 
care of children, as well as evgry other laborious talk, is de¬ 
volved upon the women. The diftrefles and hardfllips of the 
favage life, which are often fuch as can hardly be fupjported by 
perfons in full vigour, muft be fatal to thofe of more tender 
age. Afraid of undertaking a talk fo laborious, and of fuch 
long duration, the women, in fome parts of America, extin- 
guiffi the firft fparks of that life which they are unable to 
cheriffi, and by the ufe of certain herbs procure frequent 
abortions \ Senfible that only flout and well-formed children 
have force of conflitution to ftruggle through fuch an hard 

m PiJb, p. 6 . " RIUj’s Voyage to Hudfon’i Bay, 19S. ll-’m-ry, dec. 7. 
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B K infancy, oilier nations abandon or deftroy fuch of their pro- 

___geny as appear feeble or defedive, as unworthy of attention 

Even when they endeavour to rear all their children without, 
diflin&ion, fo great a proportion of the whole number pe- 
rilhes under the rigorous treatment which muff be their lot 
in the favage ftate, that few of thofe who laboured under, 
any original frailty attain the age of manhood p . Thus, in 
polilhed focieties, where the means of fubfiftcnce are fecured 
with certainty, and acquired with eafe; where the talents of. 
the mind are often of more importance than the powers of the 
body; children are preferved notwithstanding their defc&s or. 
deformity, and grow up to be ufeful citizens. In rude nations,, 
fuch perfons arc either cut off as foon as they are born, or becom¬ 
ing a burden to themfelves and to the community, cannot long, 
protraft their lives. But in thofe provinces of the New World 
where, .by the eftablifhment of the Europeans, more regular 
proviilon has been made for the fubfiflence of its inhabitants, 
and they are reftrained from laying violent hands on their chil¬ 
dren, the Americans are fo far from being Eminent for any fu- 
perior pcrfe&ion in their form, that one fhauld rather fufpe£t 
fome peculiar imbecilliry in the race, from the extraordinary 
number of individuals who are deformed, dwarfifh, mutilated!, 
blind, or deaf \ 

Uniformity of However feeble the conftitution of the Americans may bo, 

sacc. appeW * i* * 8 remarkable, that there is lefs variety in the human form 
throughout the New World, than in the ancient continent. 
When Columbus and the other difeoverers firft vifited the dif- 

* Gunrilla Hill. ii. 23}. TechoV Hift. of Paraguay, &r. Churchill’s Collcfi. vi. 108. 
r Cmuxii Hilt. CauaJ.. p. 57. H Voyage de Ulloa, i. 232. 
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Terent countries of America which lie within the torrid zone, 1 
they naturally expected to find people of the fame complexion v 
with thofe in the correfponding regions of the other hemifphere. 
To their amazement, however, they difeovered that America 
contained no negroes r ; ar\d the caufe ©f this lingular appear¬ 
ance became as much the obje£t of curiofity, as the fad itfclf 
was of wonder. In what part or membrane of the body that 
humour refides which tinges the complexion of the negro with a 

deep black, it is the bufmefs of anatomilts to inquire and de- 
* 

fcribc." The powerful operation of heat appears manifeftly to 
be the caufe 'which produces this flriking variety in the human 
fpecics. All Europe, almoft the whole of Afia, and the tem¬ 
perate parts ©f Africa, are occupied by men of a fair com¬ 
plexion. All the torrid zone in Africa, feme of the warmer 
regions adjacent to it, and a few countries in Afia, are filled 
with people of a deep black colour. If we trace the nations of 
our continent, making our progrefs from cold and temperate 
countries towards thofe parts which arc expofed to the influence 
of vehement and unremitting heat, we (hall find, that thoextretne 
■whitenefs of their (kin foon begins to diminifh ; that its colour 
deepens gradually as we advance; and after palling through ail 
the fucceflive gradations of fhade, terminates in an uniform 
unvarying black. But in America, where the agency of heat 
•is checked and abated by various caufes, which I have already 
explained, the climate feems to be deftitute of that force which 
produces fuch wonderful effeds on the human frame. The 
colour of the natives of the torrid zone, in America, can hardly 
'be faid to be of a deeper hue than that of the people in the more 
temperate parts of their continent. Accurate obfervers, who 
had an opportunity of viewing the Americans in very different 

r P, Maityr, dec. p. 71. 
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B ° v ° K c ^ mates » an< * * n countries far removed from each other, have 
i — w l been ftruck with the amazing firailarity of their figure and 

afped 


But though the hand of. Nature has deviated fo little from 
one ftandard in fafhiontng the human form in America, the 
creation of fancy hath been various and extravagant. The 
fame fables that were current in the ancient continent, have 
been revived with refped to the New World, and America too 
has been peopled with human beings of monftro'us a*nd fantaftic 
appearance. The inhabitants of certain provinces were de¬ 
scribed to be pigmies of three feet high; thofe of others to be 
giants of an enormous fize. Some travellers puWifhed accounts 
of people with only one eye, others pretended to have difeovered 
men without heads, whofe eyes and mouths were planted in 
their breafts. The variety of Nature in her productions is, 
indeed, fb great, that it is prefumptuous to fet bounds to her fer¬ 
tility, and to rejeCt indifcriminately every relation that is not per¬ 
fectly confonant to our own limited obfervatisp and experience. 
But the other extreme, of yielding an batty affent, on the 
flighteft evidence, to whatever has the appearance of being 
ftrange and marvellous, is no lefs unbecoming a philofbphical 
inquirer, as, in every period, men are more apt to be betrayed 
• into error, by their weaknefs in believing too much, than by 
their arrogance in believing too little. In proportion as fcience 
extends, and nature is examined with a difeeming eye, the 
wonders that amufed ages of ignorance difappear. The tales 
of credulous travellers concerning America are forgotten; the 
monfters which they deferibe have been fearched for in vain; 


‘ See NOTE XLV. 
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and thofe provinces where they pretend to have found inhabit- 1 
ants of lingular forms, are now known tp be poffefled by peo- v 
pie no wife different from the other Americans 1 

Though thefe relations may, without difcuffion, bercjeded 
as fabulous, there are other accounts of fuch varieties in the 
human fpccics in fome parts of the New World, which reft 
upon better evidence, and merit more attentive examination. 
This variety has been particularly obferved in three different 
diftrids.- The ‘firft’of thefe is fituated in the ifthmus of Da¬ 
rien, near the* centre of ^ America. Lionel Wafer, a traveller 
poffeffcd of more curiofity and intelligence than we fhould have 
expeded to find # in an affociate of Buccaneers, difeovered there 
a fmall, but fingular race of men* They are of low ftature, 
according to his defeription, of a feeble make, incapable of en¬ 
during fatigue. Their colour is a dead milk white; not refem- 
bling that of fair people among Europeans, but without any 
tindure of a blufh or fanguine complexion. Their fkin is 
covered with a fine hairy down of a chalky white, the hair of 
their heads, their 4 y e-brows, and eye-lafhes, are of the fame 
hue. Their eyes are of a fingular form, and fo weak, that 
they can hardly bear the light of the fun; but they‘fee clearly 
by moon-light, and are moft aditx and gay in the night”. 
No race fimilar to this has been difeovered in any other part of 
America. Cortes, indeed, found fome perfons exadly refern- 
bling the white people of Darien, among the rare and mon- 
ftrous animals which Montezuma had colleded w . But as the 
power of the Mexican empire extended to the provinces border¬ 
ing on the iilhmus of Darien, they were probably brought 

* Sec NOTE XLVI. u Wafer Defcript. cfJAh. ap. Dampier, iii. p.346. 

• Cortes ap. Ramuf. iii. p. 241, E. 
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B ® T p K from thence. Singular as the appearance of thofe people may 
be, they cannot be confidcred as conftituting a diftinft fpecies. 
Among the‘ negroes of Africa, as well as the natives of the Indian 
iflands, nature fometimes produces a finall number of individuals, 
with all the chara<fteriftic features qnd qualities of the white peo¬ 
ple of Darien. The former are caHcd Albinos by the Portuguefe, 
the latter Kackerlakes by the Dutch. In Darien the parents of 
thofe Whites are of the fame colour with the other natives of the 
country ; and this obfervation applies equally to the anomalous 
progeny of the negroes and Indians. The fame mother who 
produces ft>me children.of a colour tfyat does not belong to the 
race, brings forth the reft of the complexion peculiar to her 
country *, One conclufion may then be forrqed with refpedt 
to the people deferibed by Wafer, the' Albinos and the Kackcr - 
lakes ; they are a degenerated breed, not a feparate clafs of men; 
and from fome difeafe or defeat of their parents, the peculiar 
colour and debility which mark their degradation is tranfmittccl 
to them. As a decifive proof of this, it has been obferved, that 
neither the white people of Darien, nor thp Albinos of Africa, 
propagate their race : their children are of the colour and tem¬ 
perament peculiar to the natives of their jrefpcdtive countries v . 

The fecond diftrid that is occupied by Inhabitants differing 
in appearance from the other people of America, is fituated in 
•a high northern latitude, extending from the coaft of Labrador 
towards the pole, as far as. the country is habitable. The peo> 
pic fcattered over thofe dreary regions, are known to the Euro¬ 
peans by the name of Efquimaux. They themfdves, with that 
j-idea of their own fuperiority, which confides the rudeft and 

'* Margrav. Htft-Rer. Nat. Braf. lib. viii, c. 4. ? Wafer, p. 348* Pejnanct. 

iiift. dc l\\frii,uc, ii. 234. Rechcrth. Pliilof. fwles Amer.ii» 1., fee. > 
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moft wretched nations, aflltme the name of Keralit or. Mm. B ° ° K 

IV , 

They are of a middle fize and robuft, with heads of a difpro- ^—... ji 

portioned bulk, and feet as remarkably fmall. Their comi- 
plexion, tlioygh fwarthy, by being continually cxpofed to the 
rigour of a cold climate, inclines to the European white, ra¬ 
ther than to the copper colour of America, and the men have 
beards which are fometimes bulhy and long \ From thefe 
marks of diftin&ion, as well as from one ftill lefs equivocal, 
the affinity of their language to that of the Greenlanders, which 
1 have already mentioned, we may conclude, with fome degree, 
of confidence,* that the Esquimaux are a race different from the. 
reft of the Americans. 

We cannot decide with equal certainty concerning the 
inhabitants of the third diftritft, fituated at the fouthern ex¬ 
tremity of America. Thefe are the famous Patagomaniy who, 
during two centuries and a half, have afforded a fubjeft 
of controverfy to the learned, and an object of wonder to t 
the vulgar. They are fuppoled to be one of the wafndering 
tribes, which occupy that vaft, but leaft known region of Ame¬ 
rica, which extends from the*river De la Plata to the StraitB 
of Magellan. Their proper ftation is in that part of the in¬ 
terior country, which lies on the banks of the river Negro j 
but in the hunting feafon they often roam as far as the ftraits 
which feparatc Terra del Fuego from the main-land. The firft 
accounts of this people were brought to Europe by the compa¬ 
nions of Magellan \ who deferibed them as a gigantic race, 
above eight feet high, and of ftrength in proportion to their 

* Tillis Voy. to Hudf. Bay, p. 13*. 13g. De la Potberie, tom. i. p, 79. WaL-s’ 

Journ. of a Voy. to Churchill River. Phil. Traaf. vc!. lx. 109. 

* Falkncr’s Defcription of Patagonia, p. 102. 

* $ * enormous. 
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enormous fize. Amcmg feveral tribes of animals, a difparity 
in bulk, as confiderable, may be obferved, Some large breeds 
of horfes and dogs.exceed the more diminutive races in ftature 
and ftrength, as far as the Patagonian is fuppofcd ko rife above 
the ufual ftandard of the human body. But animals attain the 
highcft perfedion of their fpecies, only in mild climates, or 
where they find the moft nutritive food in greateft abundance. 
It is not then in the uncultivated wafte of the Magellanic re¬ 
gions, and among a tribe of unprovidenj favages, that we 
fhould exped to find man, poffeffing the higheft honours of his 
race, and diflinguiihed by a fuperiority of fize and vigour, far 
beyond what He has reached in any other part of the earth. 
The moft explicit and unexceptionable evidence is requifite, 
in order to eftablifti a fad, repugnant to tbofe general principles 
and laws, which feem to affed the human frame in every 
other inftance, and to decide with refped to its nature and quali¬ 
ties. Such evidence has not hitherto been produced. Though 
feveral perfons, to whofe teftimony great refped is due, have 
vifited this part of America fince the time l^f Magellan, and 
have had interviews with the natives; though fome have af¬ 
firmed, that fuch as they faW were of gigantic ftature, and 
others have formed the fame conclufion from meafuring their 
footfteps, or the (keletons of their dead j yet their accounts 
vary from each other in fo many eflential points, and are min¬ 
gled with fo many circumftancea manifeftly falfe or fabulous, 
as d&trad much from their credit. On the other hand, fome 
navigators, and thofc among the moft eminent of their order 
for difcernment and accuracy, have a {farted that the natives of 
Patagonia, with whom they had intercourfe,' though ftout 


‘ See NOTE XLVIK 
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'and well made, are not of fuch extraordinary fize as to be 
diftinguiflied from the reft of the human fpeeies. The exift- 
ence of this gigantic race of men, feems, then, to be one of 
thole points *in natural hiftory, with refpe<5t to which a cautious 
inquirer will hefitate, and will chufe to fufpend his alient until 
more complete evidence fhall decide, whether he ought to ad¬ 
mit a fad, feemingly inconfiftent with what reafon and expe¬ 
rience have difeovered concerning the ftru&ure and condition 
of maq, im.alhjhe •various "Situations in which he has been ob- 
ferved. 

In order to form a complete idea with refpc£t to the confti- 
tution of the inhabitants of this and the other hemifphcrc, we 
fhould attend not only to the make and vigour of their bodies, 
but confider what degree of health they enjoy, and to what period 
of longevity they ufually arrive. In the fimplicity of the favage 
ftate, when man is not opprefled with labour, or enervated by 
luxury, or di (quieted with care, we are apt to imagine that his 
life will flow on almofl untroubled by difeafe or fullering, until 
his days be terminated, in extreme old age, by the gradual de¬ 
cays of nature. We find, accordingly, among the •Americans, 
as well as among other rude people, perfons, whofc decrepit 
and fhrivellcd form Teems to indicate an extraordinary length of 
life. But as moil of them are unacquainted with the art of 
numbering, and all of them as forgetful of what is paft, as 
they are improvident for what is to come, it is iinpoflibl| to 
afeertain their age with any degree of precifion\ It is evident, 
that the period of their longevity muft vary confiderably, ac¬ 
cording to the diverfity of climates,, and their different modes of 

<* UlloaNotjc, Arocric , 523 . Bancroft Nat. Hift. of Guiana, 334 . 

. Vol. I. Rr Tubtiftence. 
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b o^o k fubfiftence. They feem, however, to be every where exempt 
yl—,/ from many of the diftempfcr s which aflfiid polilhed nations. None 
of the maladies, which are the immediate offspring of luxury, 
or floth, ever vifited them j and they have no nafnes in their 
languages by which to dtftinguifh this numerous train of id* 
vemitious evils. 

Dtktki. But, whatever be the fituation in which'man ia placed, he 
is born to fuffer; and his difeafei, in the favage ftate,'though 
fewer in number, are, like thofe of c the animals whom he 
nearly refembles in his mode of life, more violent, and more 
fatal. If luxury engenders and nouriihes diQempers of one 
Jpecies, the rigour and diftreffes of lavage life bring on 
thofe of another. As men, in this ftate, are wonderfully 
improvident, and their means of fubfiftence precarious, they 
often pafs from extreme want to exuberant plenty, according 
to the viciilitudes of fortune in the chace, or to the variety in 
the productions of the feafons. Their inconfiderate gluttony 
in the one fituation, and their fevere abftinence in the other, 
are equally pernicious. For, though the human conftitution 
may be accuftomed by habit, like that of animals of prey, to 
tolerate long famine, and then to gorge voracioufly, it is not 
a little affe&ed by fuch fudden and violent tranfitions. The 
ftresgth and vigour of lavages are, at forte fcafons, impaired 
by what they fuffer from fcarcity of food ; at others, they are. 
affli&ed With diforders arifing from indigeftion and a fuperftuity 
of grofs aliment. Thefe laft are fo common, that they may 
be confidered as the unavoidable confequence of their mode 
of fubfifting, and cut off confiderable numbers in the prime 
of life. They are likewife extremely fubjeft to confumptions, 
3 to 
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to pleuretic, aftbmatic, and paralytic diforders % brought on by 
the immoderate hardfhips and fatigue which they endure in 
hunting and in war; or Owing to the inclemency of the lea- 
fons to which they are continually expofed. In the favage 
Rate, hardfhips and fatigue violently afTault the eonflitudon. 
In poliihed fbcieties, intemperance undermines it. It is not 
eafy to determine which of them operates with molt fatal 
effeft, or tends mod to abridge human life. The influence of 
the former is certainly moil cxtenfive. The pernicious con- 
fequeqces of hjxusy reach only a few members in any commu¬ 
nity, the diftrefles of favage life are felt by all. As far as I can 
judge, after very minute inquiry, the general period of human 
life is (horter among ravages, than in well-regulated and in- 
duftrious focietics. 

On e dreadful malady, the feverefl fcourge, with which, in this 
life, offended Heaven chaftens the indulgence of criminal defire, 
ice ms to have been peculiar to the Americans. By commu¬ 
nicating it to thpir conquerors, they have not only amply 
avenged their own wrongs, but by adding this calamity to 
thofe which formerly embittered human life, they have, per¬ 
haps, more than counterbalanced all the benefits which Europe 
has derived from the difeovery of the New "World. This dif- 
temper, from the country in which it firfl raged, or from the 
people by whom it was fuppofed to have been fpread over 
Europe, has been fometimes called the Neapolitan, and fome- 
times the French difeafe. At its firfl appearance, the infection 

* Charlev. N. Fr. iii. 364. Lafitau, u. 360. De la Pothole, |i. 37. 
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was fo malignant, its fymptoms fo violent, its operation 
rapid and fatal, as to baffle all the efforts of medical IkilU 
Aftoniihment and terror accompanied this unknown affliction 
in its progrefs, and mien began to dread the ^extinction of the 
human race by fu.ch a cruel vifitation. Experience, and the 

f 

ingenuity of phyficians gradually difeovered remedies of fuch 
virtue as to .cure or mitigate the evil. During the courfe of * 
two centuries and a half, its virulence feems to have abated con- 
liderably. At length, in the fame manner with the Ieprofy, 
which raged in Europe for fome. centuries, it may*wafte its*force- 
and difappear; and in fome happier age, this weftern infection, 
like that from the Eaft, may be known only by deferip- 
tion V 


pftwer and II. After confidering what appears to be peculiar in the 
their mind?, bodily conftitution of the Americans, opr attention is naturally 
turned towards the powers and qualities of their minds. As? 
the individual advances from the ignorance and imbecillity of 
the infant date, to vigour and matur ity of imderftanding, fome- 
thing fimilar to this may be obferved in the progrefs of the fpe- 
cies. With refped to it, too, there is a period of infancy, dur¬ 
ing which lcveral powers of the mind are not unfolded, and all 
arc feeble and defective in their operatiop. In the early ages 
of fociety, while the, condition of man is fimple and rude, his 
reafon is but little exercifed, and his defires move within a - 
very narrow fphere. Hence arife two remarkable charaCtcriftics 
of the human mind, in this ftate. Its intellectual powers are.* 
extiemely limited ; its emotions and efforts are few and lam*. 


4 Set NOTE XLVill. 
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guid. Both thefe diftin&ions are confpicuous among the rudeft 
and moft unimproved of the American tribes, and confUtutc a 
ftriking part in their defcription. 

What, among polifhcd nations, is called fpeculative rea* 
foning or rcfearch, is altogether unknown in the rude ftate of 
fociety, and never becomes the occupation or amufement of 
the human faculties, until man be fo far improved as to have 
fecured, with certainty, the means of fubfiftence, as well as the 
pofleffioft of feifure and tranquillity. The thoughts and atten¬ 
tion of a favage are confined within the finall circle of obje&s, 
immediately conducive to his prefervation or enjoyment. Every 
tiling beyond that, efcapes his obfervation, or is pcrfe&ly in¬ 
different to him.' Like a mere animal, what is before his eyes 
interefts and afFe&s him; what is out of fight, or at a diftance, 

makes no impreflion r . There are feveral people in America 

« 

whofe limited underftandings feem not to be capable of form¬ 
ing an arrangement for futurity ; neither their folicitode nor 
their forefight extern! fo far. They follow blindly the im— 
pulfe of the appetite which they feel, but are entirely regardlefs 
of diftant confequences, and evtfn of thofe removed irj the lead 
degree from immediate apprehenfion. While they highly 
prize fuch things as fdrve prefent ufe, or minifter to prefent en¬ 
joyment, they fet no value upon thofe which are not the objeft 
of feme immediate want 1 . When, on the approach of the 
evening, a Caribbce feels himfelf difpofed fo go to reft, no con- 
fideration will tempt him to fell his hammoc. But, in the 
morning, when he is Tallying out to the bufiriefs or paftime of 

r Uiloa Noticias Americ. 222. • Vcncgat flift. of Ca'if. i. 6 6 , S<*pp. 

Church Coll, v, 69-3. Bjule Defer, des CaraibeJ, p, i6. Ellis Voy, 194. 
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the day, he will part with it for the flighteft toy that catches 
his fancyAt the clofe of winter, while the impreftion of 
what he has fuffered from the rigour of the climate is frefh in 
the mind of the North American, he fets himfelf with vigour 
to prepare materials for erecting, a comfortable hut to prQted 
him againft the inclemency of the fucceeding feafon j but as 
foon as the weather becomes mild* he forgets what is paft, aban¬ 
dons his work, and never thinks of it more, until the return of 
cold compels him, when too late, to refume it * 

If in concerns the moft interefting, and fecmingly the moft 
fimple, the reafon of man, while rude and deftitute of culture, 
differs fo little from the thoughtlefs levity of children* or the 
improvident inftinft of animals, its exertions in other direc¬ 
tions cannot be very conftderablc. The objects towards which 
reafon turns, and the difquifitions in which it engages, mufl 
depend upon the ftate in which man i3 placed, and arc fug- 
gefted by his neceffities and defires. Difquifitions, which ap¬ 
pear the moft neceffary and important to men in one ftate of 
fociety, never occur to thofe in another. Among civilized na¬ 
tions, arithmetic, or the art of numbering, is deemed an eflen*. 
tial and elementary fcicnce, and in our continent, the invention 
and ufe of it reaches back to a period fo remote as is beyond 
the knowledge of hiftory. But among favages, who have no 
property to eftimate, no hoarded treafures to count, no variety 
of objects or multiplicity of ideas to enumerate, arithmetic is 
a fuperfluoiis and ufelefs art. Accordingly, among fome tribes 
in America it feema to be quite unknown. There are many 

* Labat Voyages, ii. 114, 115. Tertrc, ii. 385. " Adair Hift. of Amer. 

Indians, 417. 
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who cannot reckon farther than three; and have no denomi- B o^o k. 
nation to diftinguifh any number above it \ Several can pro* t—v -— J 
ceed as far as ten, others to twenty. When they would convey 
an idea of any number beyond thefe, they point to the hair of 
their head, intimating that it is equal to them, or with wonder 
declare it to be fo great that it cannot be reckoned y . Not only 
the Americans, but all nations, while extremely rude, feem to 
be unacquainted with the art of computation *. As foon, how¬ 
ever, as they atfquirp fuch acquaintance or connexion With a 
variety of objects, that there is frequent occafion to combine or 
divide them, their knowledge of numbers increaies, fo that the 
Rate of this art among any people may be confidered as one 
ftandard, by which to eftimate the degree of their improve¬ 
ment. The Iroquois, in North America, as they are much 
more civilized than the rude inhabitants of Brafil, Paraguay, 
or Guiana, have likewife made greater advances in this refpedl; 
though even their arithmetic does not extend beyond a thou- 
fand, as in their petty trahla&tons they have no occafion for 
any higher number *. The Cherokee, a left confiderable nation 
on the fame continent, can reckon only as far as a hundred, 
and to that extent have names for the feveral numbers; the 
fmaUer tribes in their neighbourhood can rife no higher than 
ten \ 

In other refpe&s, the exercife of the underftanding among No abitraft 
rude nations is ftill more limited. The firft ideas of every ,dca5 ‘ 

* Condam, p. 67. Stadias «p. de Bry, Jx. ia9. Lefy. ibid. *51. Biet. 362. 

Letts. Edif. 23. 314. r Dumont Lonif. i. 187. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. 

*. 3. Biet. 396. Borde 6. * This j» the cafe with the Greenlanders, 

Crantz. i. 223. aad with Karachitkadalei, M. I’Abbe Chappe, iii, 17. * Char- 

lev. Nouv. France, iii. 402. Adair Hift, of Atner. Indian.*, 77. See 
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E °iV° K * lumao being mu ft k e fuch as he receives by the fenfes. But* 

v.—,- > in the mind of man, while in the favage ftate, there feem to 

be hardly any ideas hut what enter by this avenue. The ob¬ 
jects around him arc prefented to his eye. Such as may be 
fubfervient to his ufc, or can gratify any of his appetites, at- 
4tra& his notice 5 he views the, reft without curiofify or atten¬ 
tion. Satisfied with considering them under that fimple mode, 
in which they appear to him, as feparatc and detached, he 
neither combines them fo. as to form general claves, nor con¬ 
templates their qualities apart, nor bellows a thought upon 
the operations of his own mind concerning them. Thus, he 
is unacquainted with all the ideas which have been denominated 
unlverj'al , or ahftracl s or of rejkiUon, The raftge of his un- 
derftanding mull, of courfe, be very confined, and his reafon- 
ing powers be employed merely on what is fenfible. This is 
fo remarkably the cafe with the ruder nations of America, that 
their languages, (as we fhall afterwards find) have not a word 
to exprefs any thing but what is material or corporeal. Time* 
/pace, fuhjlancc, and a thoufand other terms which reprefent 
ahftradt and univerfal ideas, are altogether unknown to them % 
A naked layage, cowering near tire fire in his miferable cab- 
bin, or ftretched under a tew branches which afford him a 
temporary flicker, has as little inclination as capacity for ufelefs 
fpcculation. His thoughts extend not beyond what relates to 
animal life ; and when they are not dire&ed towards feme of 
its concerns, his mind is totally inactive. , In flotations where 
no extraordinary effort, either of ingenuity or labour is requi¬ 
site, in order to fatisfy the fimple demands of nature,. the 
powers of the mind are fo feldom roufed to any exertion, that 


c Condam. p. 54. 
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the rational faculties continue alrnoft dormant and uncxercifed. B oo K 

The numerous tribes fcattcred over the rich plains of South- u__ <LL / 

America, the inhabitants of fome of the ifl^nds, and of feveral 
fertile plains on the continent, come under this defeription. 

Their vacant countenance, fheir ftaring unexprefllve eye, their 
lifelefs inattention, and total ignorance of fiibjeCte, which feem 
to be the firft which fliould occupy the thoughts of rational 
beings, made fuch impreflion upon the Spaniards, when they 
firft beheld jhofe ru.de people, that they confidered them as ani¬ 
mals of an inferior order, and could not believe that they be¬ 
longed to the human fpCciesIt required the authority of a 
papal bull to counteract this opinion, and to convince them that 
the Americans 'were capable of the functions, and intitlcd to 
the privileges, of humanity *. Since that time, perfons more 
enlightened and impartial than the difeoverers or conquerors of 
America, have had an opportunity of contemplating the moil 
favage of its inhabitants, and they have been aftoniftied and 
humbled, with obferving how nearly man, in this condition, 
approaches *to the brute creation. But in feverer efimates, 
where fubfiftence cannot be procured with the fame eafe, where 
men muft unite more clofely, and aCt with greater concert, 
neceflity calls forth their talents, and Iharpcns their invention, 
fo that the intelligent powers are more cxercifed and im-' 
proved. The North-Americans and natives of Chili, who in¬ 
habit the temperate regions in the two great diftriCts of Ame¬ 
rica, are people of cultivated and enlarged underftandings, when 
viewed in com par ifon with fome of thofe feated in theifiands, or 
on the banks of the Maragnon and Orinoco. Their occupations 
are more various, their fyftem of policy, as well as of war, more 

d Herrera, dec. 2. lib, ii. C. y. c Torquem. Mon. Ind, iii. 19?. 
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complex, their arts more numerous. But, even among them, 
the intellectual powers are extremely limited in their operations, 
and unlefs when turned direCtly to thofe objects which intereft 
a favage, are held in no eftiqtation. Both the Nortlj-Americans 
and Chilefe, when not engaged in ‘Tome of the functions be¬ 
longing to a warrior or hunter, loiter away their time in 
thoughtiefe indolence, unacquainted with any other fubjeCi 
worthy of their attention, or capable of occupying their minds f . 
If even among them, reafon is fo much circumfqribed in its ex¬ 
ertions, and never arrives, in its higheft attainments, at the 
knowledge of thofe general principle* and maxims, which 
ferve as the foundation of fcience, we may conclude, that the 
intellc&ual powers of man in the favage ftate are deftitute of 
their proper object, and cannot acquire any confiderable degree 
of vigour and enlargement. 

From the lame caufes, the active efforts of the mind are 
few, and, oa moft occafions, languid. If we examine into the 
motives' which rouze men to activity in civilized life, and 
prompt them to perfevere in fatiguing exertions of their inge¬ 
nuity or ftrength, we fhall find that they arife chiefly from 
acquired wants and appetites. Thefe are numerous and im¬ 
portunate, they keep the mind in perpetual agitation, and, in 
order to gratify them, invention muff be always on the ftretcb, 
and induftry muff be inceffantly employed. But the defires of 
fimplc nature are few, and where a favourable climate yields 
arlmoft fpontaneoufly what fuffices them, they fcarcety ftir the 
foul, or excite any violent emotion. Hence the people of fe- 
vxral tribes in America wafte their life in a liftlefs indolence. 

* Lafiuu, ii. z. 
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To be free from occupation, fecms to be all the enjoyment to¬ 
wards which they afpire. They will continue whole days ftrctched 
out in their hammocs, or feated on the earth, in perfed idle- 
pefs, without changing their pofture, or raifing their eyes from 
the ground, or uttering a (ingle word *. 

Such is their averfion to labour, that neither the hope of improvident, 
future good, nor the apprehenfion of future evil, can furmount 
it. They appear equally indifferent to both, difeovering little 
folicifiude, .and. taking no precautions to avoid the one, or to 
fecure the ojther. The cravings of hunger may roufc them; 
but as they devour, with little diftin&ion, whatever will ap- 
peafe its mftindtive demands, the exertions which thefe occa- 
fion are of fhort duration. Deftitute of ardour, as well as 
variety of defire, they feel not the force of thofe powerful 
fprings which give vigour to the movements of the mind, and 
urge the patient hand of induftry to perfevere in.its efforts. 

Man, in fome parts of America, appears in a form fo rude, 
that we can difeover no effedts of his a&ivity, and the prin¬ 
ciple of underftanding which fhould direct it, feems hardly 
to be unfolded. Like the other animals, he has no fixed refi- 
dence ; he has ere&ed no habitation to fhelter him from the 
inclemency of the weather ; he has taken no meafures for 
fecuring a certain fubfiftence; he neither fows nor reaps ; but 
roams about as led in fearch of the plants and fruits which 
the earth brings forth in fucceffion ; and in queft of the game 
Which he kills in the forefts, or of the fifh which he catches in 
the rivers. 

Th is defeription, however, applies only to fome tribes. Some variety 
Man cannot continue long in this ftate of feeble and unin- to all thefe. 

* Bougucr Vpy. au Perpo, 102. Horde, 15. 
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formed infancy. He was made for induftry and a£lion, and 
/ the powers of his nature, as well as the neceffity of his condi¬ 
tion, urge him to fulfil his deftiny. Accordingly, among 
moft of the American nations, efpecially thofe feated, in rigorous 
climates, fome efforts are em ployed ,• and fome previous precau¬ 
tions are taken, for fecuring fubfiftence. The career of re¬ 
gular induftry is begun, and the laborious arm 'has made the 
firft effays of its power. Still, howeyer, the improvident 
and flothful genius of the favage Rate predominates. Even, 
among thofe more improved tribes, labour is deemed ig¬ 
nominious and "degrading. ? It is only* to work of a certain 
kind that a man will deign to put his hand. The greater part 
is devolved entirely upon the women. One half of the com¬ 
munity remains ina&ivc, while the other is oppreffed with the 
multitude and variety of its occupations. Thus their induftry 
is partial, and the forefight which regulates it, is no Jefs limited. 
A remarkable inftance of this occurs in the chief arrangement 
with refped to their manner of living. They depend for their 
fubfiftenfe, during one part of the year, on fiftuog; during 
another, on hunting ; during a third, on the produce of their 
agriculture. . Though experience has taught thereto forefee 
the return of thofe various feafons, and to make fome provifion.' 
for their refpc&ive exigencies, they either warn fagacity to pro¬ 
portion this provifion to their confuinption,- or are fo incapable 
of any command over their appetites, that, from their incon- 
fiderate wafte, they often feel the calamities of famine as fe- 
verely as the rudeft of the favage tribes* . What they fuffet one 
year does not augment their induftry, or render them more 
provident to prevent fimilar diftreffes \ This inconfiderate 
thoughtleffnefs about futurity, the effect «f ignorance, and the 

b Charlev. N. Fr. iii. 338. Lettr. Edi f .c 23. 298.' Defciipt. of N, France, O/born', 
Collett, ii. 880. De la Pothcrie, ii. 63. • • 
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caufe of Hoth, accompanies and chara&erizes man in every ftage 
of favage life 1 } and by a capricious Angularity in his opera¬ 
tions, he is then lead folicitous about fupplying his wants, when 
the means of/atisfying them are moft precarious, and procured 
with the grcateft difficulty 

III. After viewing the bodily Conftitution of the Ameri¬ 
cans, and contemplating the powers of their we are led, 

in the qatural order of inquiry, to confider them as united to¬ 
gether ih fociery. Hitherto our refearchea have been confined 
to the operations of underftanding refpe&ing themf^ves, as 
individuals, now they will extend to the degree of their fenfi- 
bility and affe&ton towards their fpecies. 

The domeftic ftate is the firft and moft Ample form of hu¬ 
man aflbeiation. The union of the fexes, among different 
animals, is of longer or Ihorter duration in proportion to the 
eafe or difficulty of rearing their offspring. Among thole 
tribes where the feafon of infancy is fhort, and the young foon 
acquire vigour or agility, no permanent union is formed. 
Nature commits the care of training up the offspring to the 
mother alone, and her tendernefs, without any other affiftance, 
is equal to the tafk. But where the fiate of infancy is long and 
help] el’s, and the joint affiduity of Ix>th parents is requifite in 
tending their feeble brood, there a more intimate connexion 
takes place, and continues until the purpofe of nature be ac¬ 
complished, and the new race grow up to full maturity. As 
the infancy of man is more feeble and helplefs than that of any 
other animal, and he is dependent, during a much longer pe¬ 
riod, on the care and forefight of his parents, the union between 

1 Eaneroft’s Nat. Hilt, of Guiana, 346.333. * See NOTE L. 
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B ® v ° K hufband and wife came early tQ be coiifldcrfd* nor 

—/ foleraa, but as a permanent contra#, A general flat* of prq- 
mifeuous intereourfe between the fexea never cxilfed but in the 
imagination of poets* In the infancy of fociety, when U«n* 
deftitute of arts and induftry, lead a hard precarious life, the 
rearing of their progeny demands the attention and efforts of 
both parents; and if their union had not been formed and con¬ 
tinued with 4$tia view, the race could not have been preferred. 
Accordingly, in America, even among the rudeff: tribes, a re¬ 
gular union between hufband and wife was univerfal, and the 
light*. e£ marriage were underftood and recognized. In thofe 
diftrifts where fubfiftence wasfeanty, and the difficulty of main¬ 
taining a family was great, the man confined himfelf to one wife. 
In warmer or more fertile provinces, the facility of procuring 
food concurred with the influence, of climate, in inducing the 
inhabitants to increafe the number of their wives *. In fome 
countries the marriage union fubfefted during life; in others, 
the impatience of the Americans under reflraint of any fpecies, 
together with their natural levity and caprice, prompted them, 
to diflolve it on very flight pretexts, and often without afligning 
any caufe . 

Condition of But whether they confidered the obligation of this contract 
women. ^ perpetual, or only temporary, the condition of women was 
equally humiliating and miferable. Whether man has been 
improved by the progrefs of arts and civilization in fociety, is 
a queftion, which, in the wantonnefs of deputation, has been 
agitated among philofopbers. That women are indebted to 

• Lettr. Edif. 23. 318. Lafitau Moeurs, i. 53*4. Lety *p de 8ry, Hi. 234. jour¬ 
nal de Grille! et Bechamel, p. 88. m Lafitau, i. 580. JaUtel Journ. Hiftor. 

345. Lozano Defer, del Gian Chaco, jo. Hennepin Moeurs de* Sauvages, p. 30. 33. 
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the refinements of polifhed manners for a happy change in their B o o k 
R ate, is a {>oint which can admit of no doubt. To defptfe and u-vw 
to degrade the female fex, is the charaCtesiftic of the favage 
Rate in every part of the globe. Man, proud of excelling in 
ftrength and in courage, the chief marks of pre-eminence among 
fade people, treats Woman, as an inferior, with difdain. The 
Americans, perhaps from that coldnefs and infenlibility which 
has been confidered as peculiar to their conftitution, add negleCt 
and harfhnefs 40 cphtempt. The mod intelligent travellers 
have been ftrqck with this inattention of the Americans to their 
Women. It is not, at I have already obferved, by a iiudied dif- 
play of tendernefs and attachment* that the American endea¬ 
vours to gain the heart of the woman whom he wifhes to marry. 

Marriage itfelf, inflead of being an union of affection and in- 
tereft between equals, becomes, among them, the unnatural 
Conjunction of a matter with his flave. It is the obfervation of 
an author, whofe opinions are defervedly 6f great Weight, 
that wherever wives are purchafed, their condition is extremely 
deprefled \ They become the property and the Haves of thofe 
who buy them. In whatever part of the globe this cuftom 
prevails, the obfervation holds. In countries where* refinemetit 
has made fome progrefs, women, excluded From fociety, and 
fhut up in fequeftered apartments, are kept under the vigi¬ 
lant guard of their mailers. In ruder nations, they are de¬ 
graded to the meaneft functions. Among many people of 
America the marriage-contraCt is properly a purchafe. The 
man buys his Wife of her parents. Though unacquainted with 
the ufe of money, or with fuch commercial tranfaCtions as take 
place in more improved fociety, he knows how to give an 
equivalent for any obje& which he defires to poflefs. In fome 

• • 

* Sketches of Hift. of Mao, 184.. 
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soot places the fitter devotes his fcrvicc for a certain time to. the 
, 1V ’ . parents of the maid whom he courts ; in others, he hunts for 

them occafionally, pr aflifts in cultivating their fields, and form¬ 
ing their canoes; in others, he offers prefents of fuch things 
as are deemed moft valuable on account of their ufefulnefs or 
rarity % In return for thefe, he receives his wife; and this 
circumfiance, added to the low eftimation of women among 
favages, leads him to con Cider her as a female lervant whom he 
has acquired, and whom he has a title to treat as an inferior. 
In all unpolifhed nations, it is true, the functions in domeftic 
occonomy, which fall naturally to the iliare of women, are Co 
many, that they are fubje<fted to hard labour, and mull bear 
more than their full portion of the common‘burden. But 
in America their condition is fo peculiarly grievous, and their 
deprelhon fo complete, that fervitude is a name too mild to de- 
feribe their wretched Rate. A wife, among moft tribes, is no 
better than a beaft of burden, deftined to every office of labour 
and fatigue. While the men loiter out the day in floth, or 
fpend it in amufcme.pt, the women are condemned to inceflant 
toil. Tafks are inipofed upon them without pity, and fervices 
are received without complacence or gratitude p . Every cir- 
cumftancc reminds women of this mortifying inferiority. They 
mult approach their lords with reverence; they muft regard 
them as more exalted beings, and are not permitted to eat in 
their prefence \ There are diftridts in America where this do¬ 
minion is fo grievous, and fo fcnfibly felt, that Come women, 
in a wild emotion of maternal tendernefs, have deftroyed their 

• LaB-au M eirs, &c. i. 560, &c. Charley, jii. 285, Sec. Herrera, dec. 4., lib. iv. 
c. 7, Dumor.r, ii. ip*. p Tertre, ji. 38a. DorJe Rel*t. dee Moeu®s 

des Caraibcs, p. 2j, Uict, 357. Condamioe, p, 110. Fermi n. i, 73, 

•i Gumilla, 153. Barrerc, 164. Labat. Voy. ii. 78. Chaunalon, 51. Tertrc, 
H. 3v°- 
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female children in their infancy, in order to deliver them from 
that intolerable bondage to which they knew they were doomed'. 
Thus the firft mftitittion of focial life is perverted. That date 
of domeftic union towards which nature leads the human fpc- 
cies, in order to loften the heart to gentlenefa and humanity, 
is rendered fo unequal, as to eftablifh a cruel diftin&ion be¬ 
tween the fexes, which forms the one to be harflt and unfeel¬ 
ing, and humbles the other to fervility and fubje&ion. 

It is owing, perhaps, # in ibme meafure, to this date of de- 
preflion, that women in rude nations are far from being pro¬ 
lific \ The vigour of their conftitution is exhaufted by excef- 
five fatigue, and the wants and diftrefles of favage life are fo 
numerous, as to force them to take various precautions in order 
to prevent too rapid an increafe of their progeny. Among 
wandering tribes, or fuch as depend chiefly upon hunting for 
fubfiftence, the mother cannot attempt to rear a fecond child, 
until the fird has attained fuch a degree of vigour as to be in 
fome meafure independent of her care. From this motive, it 
is the univerfal practice of the^ American women to nurfc their 
children during feveral years *; and as they feldom marry 
early, the period of their fertility is over, before they can finifli 
the long but neceffary attendance upon two or three fuccefllve 
children 0 . Among fome of the lead polifhed tribes, whofc indudry 
and forefight does not extend fo far as to make any regular 
provifion for their own fubfidence, it is a maxim not to bur- 

* Gumilla, ii. 233.138. Iicricra, dec. 7, lib. ix.,c. 4, * Lafitau, i. 39c. 

Charlevoix, iii. 304. ’ Herrera, dec. 6. lib. i. c. 4. 0 Charlev. 

iii. 303. Dumont Mem. fur Louifiane, ii. 270. Denys Ilift. Natar. dc I’Ameriquc, &c. 
ii. 365. Charlev. Hilt. deParag. ii. 422, * Techo’s Account of Paraguay, 

Ac. Church. Colleft. vi. 10S. Lett. Jtidif. 24. ^00. Lozano Defer. 9a. 
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b oo K <j en themfelvcs with rearing more than two children *j and no 
I v, ( * * . * ' 

— i fuch numerous families, as are frequent in civilized focicties, 

are to be found among men in this ftate v . When twins arc 
born, one of them commonly is abandoned, bccaufe the mother 
is not equal to the talk of educating both \ When a mother 
dies while (he is nurfing a child, all hope of preferving its life 
fails, and it is buried together with her in the fame grave \ As 
the parents are frequently expofed to want by their own impro¬ 
vident indolence, the difficulty of fuftaining their children be¬ 
comes ib great, that it is not uncommon to abandon of deftroy 
them b . Thus their experience of the difficulty of training up 
an infant to maturity, amidft the hardships of favage life, often 
Hides the voice of nature among the Americans^ and fuppreffes 
the ftrong emotions of parental tendernefs. 


Pa,final af¬ 
fection and 
filial duty. 


But, though neceffity compels the inhabitants of America 
thus to fet bounds to the increafe of their families, they are 
not deficient in affection and attachment to their offspring. 
They feel the power of this inftinft in its full force, and as 
long as their progeny continue feeble and helplefs, no people 
exceed them in tendernefs and'care 1 . But in rude nations, 
the dependence of children upon their parents is of fib or ter 
continuance than in poliflied focicties. When men mud be 
trained to the various functions of civil life by previous dif- 
eipline and education, when the knowledge of abftrufe fei- 
ences mud be taught, and dexterity in intricate arts mud be ac¬ 
quired, before a young man is prepared to begin his career of 


y Macclcur’s Journal, 63, * Lett. Ed if. x. zoc. See NOTE Lf. 
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aSton, the attentive feelings of a parent are not confined to the {! ( j,p K 
years of infancy, hut extend to the cftablifliment of his child in »—-s— 
the world. Even then, his folicitude does not terminate. Hi* pro¬ 
tection may Ijill be requifite, and hi&wifdom and experience ftill 
prove ufefid guides. Thus a permanent connection is formed; 
parental tendernefs is exercifed, and filial refpeft returned, 
throughout the whole courfe of life. But in the iimphcity of 
the favage ftate, the afFeCUon of parents, like the inflinflivc 

fondnefs of anirpals, ceafes a 1 molt entirely as foon as their off- 

• • 

fpring rfttain maturity. Little in ft ruCtion fits them for that 
mode of life to which they arc deflined. The parents, as if 
their duty were accomplifhed, when they have conducted their 
children through the helplefo years of infancy, leave them af¬ 
terwards at entire liberty. They fcldom advife or admonilh, 
they never chide or chaftife them. They fuffier them to be 
ablblute mailers of their own actions \ la an American 
hut, a father, a mother, and their pofterity, live together 
like perfons afiembled by accident, without fceming to fed 
the obligation of the duties mutually aril mg from this con¬ 
nection c . As filial love is not eherifhed by the continuance 
of attention or good offices, th« recollection of benefits received 
in early infancy is too faint to excite it. Confcious of their own 
liberty, and impatient of reflraint, the youth of America are 
accuftomed to aft as if they were totally independent. Their 
parents are not objects of greater regard than other perfons. 

They treat them always with neglcft, and often with fuch 
harffinefs and iniolence, as to fill thofe who have been wit- 

h Charlev. iii. 272. Bier. 390. Gumilla, i. 212.* Laiitau, i. Co2. Creuxii, Hift. 

Cara- 1 , p. 71. Fernandez, Reiac. Hill, de los Clu-quit. 33. c Charlev. Hift. 
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rieffes of their co/idudl with horror Thus the ideas which 
ieera to be natural to man in his favage hate, as they refult 
from his circumflanccs and condition in that period of his .pro- 
grefs, afTevft the two capital relations in domcfiic life. They 
render the union between, hufband and wife unequal. They 
fhorten the duration, and weaken the force, of the connection 
between parents and children. 

IV. From the domeflic flate of the Americans, the tranfi- 
tion is natural to the confideration of their civil government 
and political inflitutions. In every inquiry Concerning the 
operations of men when united together in focicty, the firft 
-objcCt of attention ihould be their mode of fubfiHence. Ac¬ 
cordingly as that varies, their laws and policy mufl be different. 
The inflitutions fuited to the ideas and exigencies of tribes, 
which fubfift chiefly by fifhing or hunting, and which have 
hardly formed a conception of any fpecica of property, will be 
much more fimple than thofe which mufl take place when 
the earth is cultivated with regular induftry, and a right of 
property, not only in its productions, but in the foil itfelf, is 
completely afeertained. 

All the people of America, now under review, belong to 
the former clafs. But though they may all be comprehended 
under the general denomination of favage, the advances which 
they had made in the art of procuring to themfclvcs a o naitv 
and plentiful fubfiftence, were very unequal. On the raff 

* Gumitla, i. 212. Tertre, 3-6. Chaitcv. Hifl. deN, France, Hi. 309. Charlcv. 
Hift. t!c i’arag. i. 11 r. Lezauo. Deilrip, del Gran Chaco, p. 09 . ioo. io«. Fernand. 
Rdacv HtHor. dc los Clinjuit. 426. 
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plains of South-America, man appears in one of the rudefl: 
Rates in which he has been ever obferved, or, perhaps, can 
exift. Several tribes depend entirely upon the bounty of na¬ 
ture for fubjiftenec. They difeover no folicitudc, they employ 
little forefight, they fcarcely exert any induftry, to feeure 
what is neceiTary for their fupport. The Topayers of Brafil, 
the Guaxeros of Ticrra-Hrme, the Caigttas , the Aloxos, and 
feveral other people of Paraguay, are unacquainted with, every 
fpecies of cultivation. They neither low nor plant. Even the 
culture* of the manioc, of which caflfada bread is made, is an 
art too intricate for their ingenuity, or too fatiguing to their 


indolence. The roots which the earth produces fpontaneoufly, 
the fruits, the berries, and feeds, which they gather in the 
woods, together with lizards and other reptiles, which the heat 
engenders in a fat foil, moiftened by frequent rains, fupply 
them with food during fomc part of the year e . At other 
times the> fubfift by fiflhing; and nature feems to have in-* 
dulged the lazinefs of the people, by the liberality with which 
flie minifters, in this way, to their wants. The vaft rivers of 
South-America abound with an infinite variety of the moll de¬ 
licate fifli. The lakes and •marfhes, formed by < the annual 
overflowing of the waters, arc filled with all the different fpecies, 
where they remain fhut up, as in natural refervoirs, for the 
ufe of the inhabitants. They fwarm in fuch flioals, that in 
fome places they are catched without art or induftry In 
others, the natives have difeovered a method of infe&ing the 
water with the juice of certain plants, by which the fifh are fo 
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l< ^ 0 K intoxicated, that they float on the furfacc, and are taken with 
* the hand 5 ”. Some tribes have ingenuity enough to preferve 
them without fait, by drying or fmoking them upon hurdles 
over a flow fire The prolific quality of j'he rivers in South- 
America induces many of the natives to refort to their banka, 
and to depend aimofl. entirely for nourifhment on what their 
waters fupply with fuch profufionIn this part of the 
globe, hunting feems not to have been the firfi employment of 
men, or the firfl effort of their invention and labour to obtain 
food. They were fifliers before they became hunters;* and as 
the occupations of the former do not call for equal exertions 
of activity, or talents, with thofe of the latter, people in that 
flate appear to poffefs neither the fame degree* of enterprise, 
nor of ingenuity. The petty nations, adjacent to the Ma- 
ragnon and Orinoco, are manifeftly the muff inactive and lea ft 
intelligent of all the Americans. 

None but tribes contiguous to great rivers can fuftain them- 
fclves in this manner. The greater part of the American n,v 
lions, difperfed over the fore Its with which their country is 
covered, do not procure fubfiflr-ncc with the fame facility. 
For although thele torefls, clpccially in the fouthern continent 
of America, arc ftored plentifully with game % confiderahle 
efforts of activity and ingenuity are requifite in purfuit of it. 
Neccffiry incited them to the one, and taught them the other. 
Hunting became their principal occupation ; and as it called 
forth flrenuous exertions of courage, of force, and of inven- 

t . Src NOTH LIU. h Conctam. 159, Gomilla, ii. 37. Lear. RJif. . 

» 199. ?. j. o’-8. Acapna, Relat. de ta Riv, des Am;/.. 13S. 

1 B.vrerr, Rd.it. tie TV. Equin. p. 135. * I*. Martyr, Dread, p. 324. 

Csttmill.!, ii. .1, f;c. Atugna, i. 136. 
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tion, it was deemed a fundion no left honourable than neceflTa- 15 K 
ry. This was peculiar to the men. They were trained to it u.— v~ ■« 
from their earlieft youth. A bold and dextrous hunter ranked 
nexuin fam<jj to the diflinguilhed warrior, and an alliance with 
the lot tner is often courted in preference to one with the latter 
Hardly any device, which the ingenuity of man has diicover- 
cd for enfnaring or deftroying wild animals, was unknown to 
the Americans. While engaged in this favourite exercile, they 
fhalce off the indolence peculiar to their nature, the latent powers 
and vigour of their minds are roufed, and they become adive, 
perfevering, and indefatigable. Their fagacity in finding their 
prey, and their addrefs in killing it, arc equal. Their reafon 
and their fenfes, being conftantly dire&ed towards this one ob* 
jed, the former difplays fuch fertility of invention, and the 
latter acquire fuch a degree of acutenefs, as appear almoft in¬ 
credible. They difeern the footfteps of a wild bead, which 
efcape every other eye, and can follow them with certainty 
through the pathlcfs foreft. If they attack their game openly, 
their arrow feldom ’errs from the mark; if they endeaVour to 
circumvent it by art, it is almoft impoftible to avoid their toils. 

Among fcveral tribes, their foung men were not permitted to 
marry, until they had given fuch proofs of their Ikill in hunting 
as put it beyond doubt that they were capable of providing for a 
family. Their ingenuity always on the fir etch, and lharpened 
by emulation, as well as neceflity, has ftruck out many inven¬ 
tions, which greatly facilitate fuccefs in the chafe. The 
moft fingular of thefe is the difeovery of a poifon in which 
they dip the arrows employed in hunting. The flighteft wound 

1 Charlev. Hiftoire de la N. France, iii. 115. * Bict Vay. de France 

Equin. 357. Davies’ Difcov. of the River of Amaz. Purchal, iv. p. 1287. 
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with thofe envenomed drafts is mortal. If they only pierce the 
ikirt, the blood fixes and congeals in a moment, and the ftrong* 
eft animal falls motionlefs to the ground. Nor does this poifon, 
notwithftanding its violence and fubtlety, infe£t the llelh of the 
animal which it kills. That may he eaten with perfect fafety, 
and retains its native relilh and qualities. All the nations 
along the Maragnon and Orinoco are acquainted with this 
compofition, the chief ingredient in which is the juice extracted 
from the root of the curare , a fpecies of witheIn other parts 
of America, they employ the juice of the manchenille for the 
fame purpofe, and it operates with a no lefs fatal activity. 
To people pofteffed of thofe fecrets, the bow is a more de- 
ftrudtive weapon than the mufket, and, in their fkilful hands, 
does great execution among the birds and beads which abound 
in the forefts of America. 

But the life of a hunter gradually leads man to a ftate more 
advanced. The chafe, even where prey is abundant, and the 
dexterity of the hunter much improved, affords but an uncer¬ 
tain maintenance, and at fome feafons it muft be fufpended al¬ 
together. If a ravage trufts to Ins how alone for food, he and 
his family will be often reduced to extreme diftrefs °. Hardly 
any region of the earth furnifbes man fpontaneoufly with what 
his wants require. In the mildeft climates, and moil fertile foils, 
his own induftry and forefight muft be exerted, in fome degree, 
to fecure a regular fupply of food. Their experience of this 
furmounts the abhorrence of labour natural to lavage nations, 
and compels them to have recourfe to culture, as fubfidiary to 
hunting. In particular fituations, fome froall tribes may fubfifl 

n GumilJa, ii. r. &r, Condam. acS. Rcchcrch. Philof. i\ 239. Bancroft Nat. 
Hift. of Guiana, aSt, &c. * Sec NOTE LIV. 
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by fifliing, independent of any production of the earth, raifed by B ^ 0 K 
their own induftry. But throughout all America, we fcarccly v.» — «,—^ 
meet with any nation of hunters, which does not pra&ife feme 
fpecie^ of cultivation. 


Their agriculture, however, is neither extenfive nor labo¬ 
rious. As game and fifli are their principal food, all they aim 
at by cultivation, is to fupply any occafional UefcCt of thefe. In 
the fouthern continent of America, the natives confined their 
induftry* to rearing a* few plants, which, in a rich foil and warm 
climate, were eafily trained to maturity. The chief of thefe is 
Maize y well known in Europe by the name of Turkey or Indian 
wheat, a grain extremely prolific, of fimple culture, agreeable 
to the tafte, and affording a ftrong hearty nourifhment. The 
fecond is the manioc , which grows to the fize of a large fhrub, 
or finall tree, and produces roots fomewhat refembling parfnips. 
After carefully fqueezing out the juice, thefe roots are grated 
down to a fine powder, and formed into thin cakes, called 
Cajjada bread, which, though infipid to the tafte, proves no 
contemptible foodAs the juice of the manioc is a dead¬ 
ly poifon, fome authors have celebrated the ingenuity of the 
Americans, in converting a noxious plant into wholefomc 
nouriihmcnt. But it lhould rather be confidered as one 
of the defperate expedients for procuring fubfiftcnce, to 
which neceffity reduces rude nations; or, perhaps, men were 
led to the ufe of it by a progrefs, in which there is nothing 
marvellous. One fpecies of manioc is altogether free of any 
poifonous quality, and may be eaten without any preparation 
but that of roafting it in the embers. This, it is probable, was 
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11 K firfl uied by the Americans as food ; and neceffity having gra- 

w — dually taught them the art of feparating its pernicious juice 
from the other fpecies, they have by experience found it to be 
the mofl prolific as well as the moll nourifhing plant of the 
two The third is the plantain which though it rifes to the 
height of a tree, is of fuch quick growth, that in lefs than a 
year it rewards the induftry of the cultivator with its fruit. 
This, when roafled, fupplies the place of bread, and is both pa¬ 
latable and nourifhing \ The fourth is the potatoe, wliofe cul¬ 
ture and qualities arc too well known to need any defeription. 
The fifth is pimento , a fmall tree, yielding a ftrong aromatic 
lpice. The Americans, who, like other inhabitants of warm 
climates, delight in whatever is hot and of poignant flavour, 
deem this fcafoning a neccflary of life, and mingle it copioufly 
with every kind of food they take \ 

Such are the various productions, which were the chief ob¬ 
ject of culture among the hunting tribes on the continent of 
America, and with a moderate exertion of adlive and provident 
induftry, thefe might have yielded a full fupply to the wants 
of a numerous people. But men, aceuftomed to the free and 
vagrant life of hunters, are incapable of regular application to 
labour; and confider agriculture as a fecondary and inferior 
occupation. Accordingly, the provifion for fubfiftcncc, arifing 
from cultivation, was io limited and fcanty among the Ameri¬ 
cans, that, upon any accidental failure of their ufual fuccefs in 
hunting, they were often reduced to extreme diftrefs. 


h Mattvr DccaJ. cot.' [.’that. i. 411. GmnilJa, iii. 192. Machuca Milic Indiana, 
164. See NOTE LV. » See NOTE LVL 
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In the iflands, the mode of fubflfling was confiderably dif- B K 
fcrent. None of the large animals which abound on the con¬ 
tinent were known there*. Only four fpecics of quadrupeds, 
befidc^ a kind of fmall dumb dog, cxifled in the iflands, the 
biggefl of which did not exceed the fi/c of a rabbit tt . To hunt 
fuch diminutive prey, was an occupation which required no 
effort either of a&ivity or courage. The chief employment of 
a hunter in the illes was to kill birds, which on the continent 
arc deemed ignoble game, and left chiefly to the purfuit of boys*. 

This want oS animals, as well as their peculiar fituation, led 
the illartdcrs to depend principally upon hiking for their fub- 
fiflence \ T heir rivers, and the fea with which they are fur- 
rounded, fupplied them with this fpecies of food. At feme 
particular feafons, turtle, crabs, and other fhcll-fifli, abounded 
in fuch numbers, that they could fupport themfclvcs with a fa¬ 
cility in which their indolence delighted *. At other times, they 
ate lizards, and various reptiles of odious forms \ To fifhing, 
the inhabitants of tjie iflands added fome degree of agriculture. 

Maize b , manioc, and other plants, were cultivated in the fame 
manner as on the continent. But all the fruits of their induflry, l l'CT pof 

® f < * 

together with what their foil and climate produced fponta- v<,y 
neoufly, afforded them but a fcanty maintenance. Though 
their demands for food were very (paring, they hardly railed 
what was fuflkient for their own confumption. If a few Spa¬ 
niards fettled in any diftri€t, fuch a fmall addition of fupernu- 
merary mouths loon exhaufted their fcanty (lores, and brought 
on a famine. 

• 

u Oviedo, Jib. xii. in proem. x Riba: I-Jilt, de ios triumph, p, 13. Dc I.t 
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Two circumftances, common to all the favage nations of 
America, concurred with thofc which 1 have already mentioned, 
not only in rendering their agriculture imperfedt, but in cir- 
cumfcribing their power in all their operations. They h'.d no 
tame animals; and they were unacquainted with the ufe of 
metals. 

In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudefl ftate, appears 
lame animals. aB } on j G f creation, giving law to various tribes of animals, 
which he has tamed and reduced to fubjedtion. The'Tartar 
follows his prey on the horfc which he “has reared ; or tends his 
numerous herds, which furnifh him both with food and clothing; 
the Arab has rendered the camel docile, and avails himfelf of 
its perfevering ftrength ; the Laplander has formed the rein¬ 
deer to be fubfervient to his will; and even the people of Kam¬ 
chatka have trained their dogs to labour. This command over 
the inferior creatures is one of the nobleft prerogatives of man, 
and among the greateft efforts of his wifdom and power. 
Without this, his dominion is incomplete. He is a monarch, 
who has no fubjedts; a matter, without fervants, and mutt: 
perform every operation by the ftrength of his own arm. Such 
was the condition of all the rude nations in America. Their 
rcafon was fo little improved, or their union fo incomplete, 
that they feem not to have been confcious of the fuperiority of 
their nature, and fuffered all the animal creation to retain its 
liberty, without cftablHhing their own authority over any one fpe- 
cies. Mott of the animals, indeed, which have been rendered 
doniettic in our continent, do not cxift in the New World ; hut 
thofe peculiar to it are neither fo fierce, nor fo formidable, as to 
have exempted them from fervitude. There are fome animals 
of the fame fpecies in both continents. But the rein-deer, which 
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ha3 been tamed and broken to the yoke in the one hemifpherc, 8 f j ° K 

■1 ■ • 

runs wild in the other. The hij'on of America is inanifcftly of the 
fame fpecics with the horned cattle of the other hcmifphere *. 

The A, even among the rudeft nations in our continent, have been 
rendered domeftic; and in confequence of his dominion over 
them, man can accomplifli works of labour with greater facility, 
and has made a vaft addition to his means of fubftftencc. The 
inhabitants of many regions in the New World, where the bifon 
abounds, might ha%;e derived the fame advantages from it. It is 
not of a nature fo indocile, but that it might have been trained to 
be as fubfervient to man as our cattle But a favage, in that 
uncultivated Rate wherein the Americans were difeovered, is 
the enemy of the other animals, not their fuperior. He walks 
and deftroys, but knows not how to multiply or to govern, 
them e . 

This, perhaps, is the moft notable diftin&ion between the 
inhabitants of the Ancient and New Worlds, and a high pre¬ 
eminence of civilized men above fuch as continue rude. The 
greateft operations of man in changing and improving the face 
of nature, a3 well as his moft*confiderable efforts in. cultivating 
the earth, are accomplilhed by means of the aid which he receives 
from the animals whom he has tamed and employs in labour. 

It is by their ftrength that lie fubducs the ftubborn foil, and 
converts the defert or marfh into a fruitful field. But man, in 
his civilized ftate, is fo accuftomed to the fervice of the domeftic 
animals, that he feldom refletfts upon the vaft benefits which 
he derives from it. If we were to Jiippole him, even when 

r Bu.Ton, Artie. Bi/on, * Nouv. Deceuverte par Hennepin, p. iy*. 

Kalm. i. 207. c Rufton Hift, Nat. ix. 85, Hift. I’hilof. ec Polir. tier, lira- 
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book moft improved, to be deprived of their iifeful miniflry, Ins 
t -_ empire over nature mud in fome mealure ccai'e, and he would 
remain a feeble animal, at a lols how to fubiift, and incapable 
of attempting fuch arduous undertakings as their affi^ance 
enables him to execute with eafe. 


v. ....! ti c It is a doubtful point, whether the dominion of man 
i n*vt-i . ovcr t j lC animal creation, or his acquiring the ufe of metals, 
has contributed mod to extend liis power; Tire trra ,df this 
important difeovery is unknown, and in our hemifphere very 
remote. It is only by tradition, or by digging up fome rude 
inftruments of our forefathers, that wc learn that mankind 
were originally unacquainted with the ufe of metals, and en¬ 
deavoured to fupply the want of them by employing flints, 
/hells, hones, and other hard fubflances, for the fame purpofes 
which metals ferve among polidicd nations. Nature completes 
tire f ormal ion of fome metals. Gold, filver, and copper, are 
found in their perfect date, in the clefts of rocks, in the fides 
of mountains, or the channels of rivers. Thcfc w r ere accord¬ 
ingly the metals fird known, and fird applied to ufe. Rut 
iron, the mod lerviccable of all, and to which man is mod in¬ 
debted, is never di (covered in its perfect form; its grofs and dub- 
born ore mud feel twice the force of fire, and go through two 
laborious proccfTcs, before it become fit for ufe. Man was long 
acquainted with the other metals, before he acquired the art of 
fabricating iron, or attained fuch ingenuity as to perfe& an in¬ 
vention, to which he is indebted for thofe indruments where¬ 
with he fubdues the earth, and commands all its inhabitants. 
But in this, as well as in many other refpe£ts, the inferiority 
of the Americans was confpicuous. All the favage tribes, fcat- 
tcred over the continent and i.'iands, -were totally unacquainted 
4 with 
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with the metals which the foil produces in great abundance, if 
we except fome trifling quantity of gold, which they picked up v 
in the torrents that defeended from their mountains, and 
formed into ornaments. Their devices, to Supply this want of 
the Serviceable metals, were extremely rude and aukward. 
The moll ftmple operation* was to them an undertaking of 
immenfe difficulty and labour. To fell a tree with no other 
inftruments than hatchets of ftone, was employment for a 
month '. To form a canoe into ffiape, and to hollow it, con- 
fumed yeans; <md jt frequently began to rot before they were 
able to finiffi.it F , Their operations in agriculture were equally 
flow and defective. In* a country covered with woods of the 
hardell timber, the clearing of a fmall field deflined for cul¬ 
ture required the united efforts of a tribe, and was a work of 
much time and great toil/ This was the bufinefs of the men, 
and their indolence was fatisfied with performing it in a very 
flovcnly manner. The labour of cultivation was left to the 
women, who, after digging, or rather flirting the field, with 
wooden mattocks, and flakes hardened in the fire, lowed or 
planted it; but were more indebted for the incrcafe to the 
fertility of the foil, than to their own rude induflry \ 

Agriculture, even when the flrength of man is fcconded 
by that of the animals which he has fubje&ed to the yoke, and 
his power augmented by the ule of the various inflruments with 
which the dilcovery of metals has furniffied him, is fliil a work 
of great labour; and it is with the fwcat of his brow that he 
renders the earth fertile. It is not wonderful, then, that people 

' Gumitla. iii. ir, 6 . * Boide Ucl.t, des Caraibes, p. 22 . 

h C madia, iii. 1 66, Ike, Lettr. Edif. x l, jo. 
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deftitute of both thcfc advantages ftiould have made fo little 
progress in cultivation, that they muft be confidered as depend¬ 
ing for fubfiftence on filhing and hunting, rather than on the 
fruits of their own labour. 

From this defeription of the mode of fubfifting among the 
rude American tribes, the form and genius of their political 
inftitutions may be deduced, and we are enabled to trace various 
circnmftances of diftindtion between them and more civilized 
nations. 

i. They were divided into fmall independent communities. 
While hunting is the chief fource of fublihence, a vaft extent 
of territory is requilitc for fupporting a fmall number of peo¬ 
ple. In proportion as men multiply and unite, the wild ani¬ 
mals, on which they prey, diminifh, or fly at a greater diftancc 
from the haunts of their enemy. The increafe of a fociety in 
this flate is limited by its own nature, and the members of it 
muft either difperfe, like the game which they purfue, or fall 
upon fome better method of procuring food, than by hunting. 
Bealls of prey are by nature folitary and unfocial, they go not 
forth to the chafe in herds, but delight in thofe recedes of the 
foreft where they can roam and deftroy undifturbed. A nation 
of hunters refembles them, both in occupation and in genius. 
They cannot form into large communities, became it would 
be impolfible to find fubliftence, and they muft drive to a 
■diftancc every rival who may encroach oh thofe domains, which 
they confider as their own. This was the ftate of all the Ame¬ 
rican tribes, the numbers, in each were fmall, though fcattered 
over vaft countries j they were far removed from one another, 

and 
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and engaged in perpetual hoftilities or rivalfhip*. In Ame- B K 
rica, the word nation is not of the fame import as in other u—-y — 
parts of the globe. It is applied to fmall foci^tics, not exceed¬ 
ing, jh?rhap$, # two or three hundred perfons, but occupying 
provinces larger than fome kingdoms in Europe. The country 
of Guiana, though of larger extent than the kingdom of France, 
and divided among a great number of nations, did not con¬ 
tain above twenty-five thoufand inhabitants k . In the provinces 
which border on .the Orinoco, one may travel feveral hundred 
miles in‘different directions, without finding a fingle hut, or 
obferving the footfteps of !i human creatureIn North-Amc- 
rica, where the climate is more rigorous, and the foil lefs fer¬ 
tile, the defolaticfn is fiill greater. There, vafl journeys of fome 
hundred leagues have been made through uninhabited plains and 
fiorefts m . As long as hunting continues to be the chief em¬ 
ployment of man to which he trufts for fubfiftence, he can 
hardly be faid to have occupied the earth \ 


2 . Nations which depend upon hunting are ftrangfcrs to t'r,acquaint™ 
she idea of property. As the animals on which the hunter of piopeitv." 
feeds are nor bred under his Ailjpcdion, nor nouriffied by his 
care, he can claim no right to them, while they run wild in 
the foreft. Where game is fo plentiful that it may be catchcd 
with little trouble, men never dream of appropriating what h 
of fmall value, or of eafy acquifition. Where it is fo rare, that 
the labour or danger of the chafe requires the united efforts 


1 Lozano, Defc rip. del Gran Chaco, :y 6a. Fernandez, Relac. Hifl. de losChkjuit, iCz. 
k Voyages de Marchais, iv. 353. '*Gumil!a, ii. 101. 

“ M. Fabry, quoted by Bufton, iii. qS8. I-afitau, ii. 179. BofFu, Travels through 
Louifiana, i. 111. See NOTE LVIIL « See NOTE LIX. 
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B o o K 0 f a tribe, or village, what is killed is a common Rock, be- 

l. „ , w '.longing equally to all, who, by their (kill or their courage, 

have contributed to the fuccefs of the excurfion. The foreft, 
or hunting-grounds, are deemed the property of the tribe, 
from which it has a title to exclude every rival nation. But no 
individual arrogates a right to any didrift of thefe, in prefe¬ 
rence to his fellow-citizens. They belong alike to all; and 
thither, as to a general and undivided ftore, all repair in quell 
of fuRcnance. The fame principles, by which they regulate 
their chief occupation, extend to that which is fubordinate. 
Even agriculture has not introduced among them a complete idea 
of property. As the men hunt, the women labour together, and 
after they have Ilia red the toils of the feed-time, they enjoy 
the harveft in common Among fome tribes, the increafe of 
their cultivated lands is depolited in a public granary, and di¬ 
vided among them, at Rated times, according to their wants p . 
Among others, though they lay up feparate florcs, they do 
not acquire fuch an exclufive right of property, that they can 
enjoy iuperftuity, while thofe around them differ want ’. Thus 
the diRinftions aridng from the inequality of poffeflions are un¬ 
known. Jhe terras rich or poor enter not into their language, 
and being Rrangers to property, they are unacquainted with 
that, which is the great objeft of laws and policy, as well as the 
chief motive which induced mankind to eflablilh the various 
arrangements of regular government 

Hi s h fctifeof 3, People in this Rate retain a high fenfe of equality and 
independ” independence. Wherever the idea of property is not cdablifhed, 

encr, 

• Dr. Fcrgu Ton’s Eflav. 125. r Gumilla, i. 26;. Brickell, HifLof N. C; rol. 

327. Sc? NOTE LX. * Denys, Hilt. Natur. ii. 392, 39 1, 

’ P. Martyr, Dt-cad. p. 4$. Venrg. liift. of Californ. i. C6. Lcry, Navig. io 
liralil, c. 17, 

there 
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tliere can be no diftin&ion among men, but what arifes from B ° p K 
pcrfonal qualities. Thefc can be confpicuous only on fuch «- r —.— 
occafiona as call them forth into exertion. In times of dan- 
ger, 'or in affairs of intricacy, the wifdoin ant! experience 
of age are confulted, and preferibe the meafures which ought 
to be purfued. When they take the field againft the enemies 
of their country, the warrior of moft approved courage leads 
the youth to the combat*. If they go forth in a body to the 
chafe, the moft expert and adventurous hunter is foremoft, 
and dire&s their motion*. But during feafons of tranquillity 
and inaction,'when these is no oceafion to display thofe ta¬ 
lents, all pre-eminence ceafes. Every circumfltance indi¬ 
cates, that all -the members of the community are on a level. 

They are clothed in the fame fimple garb. They feed on the 
fame plain fare. Their houfes and furniture are exadlly fimi- 
iar. No difiin&ion can arife from the inequality of poffelfions. 

Whatever forms dependence on one part, or conftitutcs fupe- 
riorify on the other, is unknown. All are freemen, all feel 
themfelvcs to be fuch, and aff'ert with firmnefs the. rights 
which belong to that condition *. This fentiment of inde¬ 
pendence is imprinted fo deepjy in their nature, that no change 
of condition can eradicate it and bend their minds to fervitude. 
Accuftomed to be abfolutc mailers of their own conduct, they 
difdain to execute the orders of another, and, having never 
known control, will not fubrait to correction ”, Many of the 
Americans, when they found that they were treated as flaves 
by Spaniards, died of grief; many deftroyed thcmfelves in 
defpair *. 

• Acofta, Hid. lib. vl. c, 19. Stadiuf, Hill. Brafil, lib. ii. c. 13. De Bry, iii. p. no. 

Bi.-t, 3S1. 1 Lab it. vi. t’4. Btictull, Hill, of Carol, 310, 

“ See N OTE LXI. * Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. p. 97. Vega, Coikju'H. 

de la Florida, i. 30. ii, 4.16. Laba*. ii. 138* Benzo Ilift. Nov. Orb. lib. iv, c. 23. 
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4. Among people in this Rate, government can aflume little 
authority, and the fenfe of civil fubordination mud remain 
very imperfed. While the idea of property is unknown, or 
incompletely conceived, and the fpontaneous prodndions 6f the 
earth, as well as the fruits of induftry, are confidered as be¬ 
longing to the public flock, there can hardly be any fuch 
fubjed of difference or difeuffion among the members of the 
fame community, as will require the hand of authority to in- 
terpofe in order to adjuft it. Where the right of feparatc 
and exclufive poffeflion is not introduced, the great objed 
of law and jurifdidion does not exift. When called into the 
field, either in their own defence, or to invade the territories 
of their enemies, when engaged in the toil and' dangers of the 
chafe, the members of a tribe perceive that they are part of 
a political body. They are confcious of their own connedion 
with the companions in conjundion with whom they ad; and 
they follow and reverence fuch as excel in condud and valour. 
But, during the intervals between fuch common efforts, they 
are fcarcely confcious of the tics of political union \ No vi- 
fible form of government is eflahlifhed. The names of ma- 
pjlratt and fubjefl are not in uft. Every one feems to enjoy 
his natural independence almoft entire. If a fcheme of public 
utility be propofed, the members of the community are left at 
liberty to chufe whether they will affift or not in carrying it 
into execution. No ftatute impofes any fervice as a duty, no 
compulfory laws oblige them to perform it. All their refolu- 
tions are voluntary, and flow from the impulfe of their own 
minds r . The firft flep towards cftablifhing a public jurifdic- 


* Lozano, Ddcr, del Gran Chaco, 93. Melendez Teforps Vertladeroj, Ji, *3. See 
NOTE LXJI. 1 CharJcv, H'ft, Nov, France, iii, *66. zCt, 
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lion has not been taken in thofe rude focieties. The right of c 0 0 K 

IV# 

revenge is left in private hands *: If violence is committed, or < - 

blood is Hied, the community does not aflutne the power cither 
of inflidi«g # or of moderating the puniflhmcnt. It belongs to the 
family and friends of the p’erfon injured or (lain to avenge the 
wrong, or to accept of the reparation offered by the aggreffor. 

If the elders interpofe, it ia to advife, not to decide, and it is 
feldom their counfels are liftened to j for as it is deemed pufil- 
lanimous to fuffer an offender to efcape with impunity, refent- 
ment iS implacable and evcrlafting \ The object of govern¬ 
ment among favages is father foreign than domeftic. They do 
not aim at maintaining interior order and police by public 
regulations, of the exertions of any permanent authority, but 
labour to preferve fuch union among the members of their 
tribe, that they may watch the motions of their enemies, and 
ad againft them with concert and vigour. 

Such was the form of political order eflablifhed arnong the Towh,t^ 
greater part of the American nations. In this Hate were moft 
of the tribes, fpread over the vail provinces extending eaftward 
of the Miffiffipi, from the mouth of the St. Laurence to the 
confines of Florida. In a fimilar condition were the people 
of Brafil, the inhabitants of Chili, and fcvcral tribes in Pa¬ 
raguay and Guiana, and in the countries which ftretch from 
the mouth of the Orinoco to the peninfula of Yucatan. Among 
fuch an infinite number of petty affociations, there may be pe¬ 
culiarities which conftitute a diftindion, and mark the various 

1 Herrera, dec. 8, Hb. iv. c. 8. a Charley, Hifl. N. France, lii. 27 1, 

ijz, Lafit, i 486. CaQani Hill, dc Nuevo Reyno de Granada, 226, 

degree* 
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degrees of their civilization and improvement. But an attempt 
to trace and enumerate thefe would be vain, as they have not 
been obferved by perfons, capable of difeerning the minute and 
delicate circumftances, which ferve to diferiminate * nations re- 
fembling one another in their general character and features. 
The defeription which I have given will apply, with little 
variation, to the policy of every people in America, which 
to fifliing and hunting had added fome degree of agriculture. 

Rude and imperfect as thofe inllitutions may appear, 
fcveral tribes were not fo far advanced in their political pro¬ 
gress. Among all thofe petty nations which trullcd for fub- 
fiHence entirely to fifliing and hunting without any fpecics of 
cultivation, the union was fo incomplete, and their fenfe of 
mutual dependence fo feeble, that hardly any appearance of go¬ 
vernment or order can be difeerned in their proceedings. Their 
wants are few, their objects of purfuit Ample, they form into 
feparate tribes, and aft together, from inftinft, habit, or con- 
veniency, rather than from any formal concert and affociation. 
To this clafs belong the Californians, feveral of the final! na¬ 
tions in the extenfive country of Paraguay, fome of the people 
on the banks of the Orinoco, and on the river St. Magdalene, 
in the new kingdom of Granada b . 

But though among thefe laft-mentioned tribes there was 
hardly any lhadow of regular government, and even among 
thofe which I firfl deferibed, its authority is (lender and con¬ 
fined within narrow bounds, there were fome places in Ame- 

*• Venega*. i. 63 . Lcttr. Edif. ii. 176. Techo, Hift. of Parag. Churchill, vi. 78. 
Hift. Gcu. des Voyages, xiv. 74. 
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rica where it was carried far beyond the degree which fccms 
natural to rude nations. In furveying the political operations 
of man, either in his favage or civilized Hate, we difcover fin- 
guljfc and excentric inftitutbns, which ftart as it were from 
their'Ration, and fly off fb wide that we Iabqur in vain to 
bring them within the general laws of any fyflem, or to ac¬ 
count for them by thofe principles which influence other com¬ 
munities in a fimilar fituation. Some inftances of this occur 
among thofe people of America, whom I have included under 
the common denomination of favage. Thefe are fo curious and 
important that I fhall defcribe them, and attempt to explain 
their origin. 

In the Nqw World, as well as in other parts of the globe, 
cold or temperate countries appear to be the favourite feat of 
freedom and independence. There the mind, like the body, is 
firm and vigorous. Confcious of their own dignity, and ca¬ 
pable of the greateft efforts in afferting it, men afpire to inde¬ 
pendence, and their ftubhorn fpirits ftoop with reluctance to 
the yoke of fcrvitudc. In warmer climates, by.whofe influence 
the whole frame is fo much enervated, that prefent pleafure is 
the fupreme felicity, and mere repofe is enjoyment, men ac- 
quicfce, almoft without a ftruggle, in the dominion of a fupe- 
rior. Accordingly, if we proceed from north to fouth along- 
the continent of America, we fhall find the power of thofe 
veiled with authority gradually increafing, and the fpiritof the 
people becoming more tame and paffive. In Florida, the au¬ 
thority of the fachems, caziques, or chiefs, was not only per¬ 
manent, but hereditary. They were diftinguilhed by peculiar 
ornaments, they enjoyed prerogatives of various kinds, and 
were treated by their fubjc&s with that reverence, which people 
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b o o i-: accuftomcd to fubje&ion, pay to a mailer *. Among the nation 
of the Natchez, fituatcd on the banks of the Mifliffippi, a dif- 
.N;;tciu‘.:. t,,C ference of rank took place, wi th which the northern tribes were 
altogether unacquainted. Some families were reputed noble, 
and enjoyed hereditary dignity. Tire body of the people was 
confidcred as vile, and formed only for fubje&ion. This dlf- 
tin&ian was marked by appellations which intimated the high 
elevation of the one Rate, and the ignominious depreflion of 
the other. The former were called Rejpcffable ; the latter, the 
Stinkards . The great Chief* in whom the fupreme authority 
was verted, is reputed to be a being of fuperior nature, the 
brother of the Sun, the foie object of their worftiip. They ap¬ 
proach him with religious veneration, and honour him as the 
reprefentative of their deity. His will is a law, to which all 
lubrnit with implicit obedience. The lives of his fubjedts are lb 
abfolutely at his difpofal, that if any one has incurred his difplea- 
fure, he comes with profound humility and offers him his head. 
Nor does their dominion end with their lives ; their principal 
officers, "their favourite wives, together with many domeftics 
of inferior rank, are facrificed at their tombs, that they may be 
attended in- the next world by tne fame pcrfbns who ferved 
them in this; and fuch is the reverence in which they are held, 
that thole victims welcome death with exultation, deeming it a 
recompence of their fidelity and a mark of diftinCtion, to be fe- 
k'£ted to accompany their deceafed mailer *. Thus a perfect 
defpotifm, with its full train of fuperftition, arrogance, and 
cruelty, is effablilhed among the Natchez, and by a lingular 


* Cardenas y Cano F.nfuyo Chrinot. a la Hilt, de Florida, p. 46, Le Moyne de Morgues 
leones Florida:. Ap. de Bry. p. 1, 4. &c. Charier. Hilt. N. France, iii. 467, 468. 

a Dumont Memoir Hilt, fur Louifiane, i. 175. Charier. Hilt. N. France, iii. 419, Sec. 
Ltttr. Edif, 20. io 5 . 111. 
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fatality, that people has tailed of the worft calamities incident 
to polifhed nations, though they thenvfelves are not far ad¬ 
vanced beyond the tribes around them in civility and improve¬ 
ment. % In Hifpaniola, Cupa, and the larger iflands, their 
caziqucs or chiefs poflefled extenfivc power. The dignity 
was tranfmitted by hereditary right from father to fon. 
Its honours and prerogatives were confiderable. Their fub- 
je&s paid great refpedt to the cav.iqucs, and executed their or¬ 
ders without hefuafion or referve % They were diftinguifhed 
by peculiar ornaments, ipud in order to preferve or'augment the 
veneration of the people, they had the addrefs to call in the aid 
of fu per (lit ion to uphold their authority. They delivered their 
mandates as the oracles of heaven, and pretended to pofiefs the 
power of regulating the leafons, and of difpenfing rain or fun- 
fhine, according as their fubjects Hood in need of them. 


11 O O K 
tv. 


In the ifi-iiids. 


In fome parts of the continent, the power of the ca/.iques in Uogoo. 
feems to have been*as extenfivc as in the ifles. In lksgpta, 
which is now a province of the New kingdom of Granada, 
there was fettled a nation, more confiderable in number and 
more improved in the various arts of life, than any people in 
America except the Mexicans and Peruvians. They lubliiled 
chiefly by agriculture. The idea of. property was introduced 
among them, and its rights fccurcd by-laws, handed down by 
tradition, and obferved with great care f . They lived in large 
towns. They were clothed in a decent manner, and their 
houfes may be termed commodious, when compared with thole 


* Hcma, tire, i. lib. i. c. 16. lib. iii. c. 44. p. SK. Life of Colamb, co 32. 

* I’icdrahita Hift.de las conquift UelN. rtryno dc Gran. p. 46, 
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af the people around them. The effects of this uncommon 
civilization were ccmfpicuaus. Government had af fumed a re¬ 
gular form, A jurif'di&ioa was dtabliflicd, which took cog¬ 
nizance of different crimes, and punifhed them with rigour. A 
diftinftion of ranks was known ; their chief, to whom the Spa¬ 
niards gave the title of monarch, and who merited that name on 
account of his fplendor as well as power, reigned with abfalute 
authority. He was attended by officers of various, conditions; 
lie never appeared in public without a numerous retinue; he 
was carried in a fort of palanquin with much pomp, and har¬ 
bingers went before him to fweep the* road and drew it with 
flowers. This uncommon pomp was fupported by prefents or 
taxes received from his fubjc&s, to whom their prince was fuch 
an ohjedt of veneration, that none of them prefurned to look 
him diredly in the face, or ever approached him but with an 
averted countenance *. There were other tribes on the fame 
continent, among which, though far Ids advanced than the 
people of Bogota in their progrefs towards refinement, the free¬ 
dom and independence, natural to man in his favage Rate, was 
much ahridgcd > and their caziques had affuined extenfive au¬ 
thority. 

It is not eafy to point out the circumftances, or to difeover 
the caufes which contributed to introduce and eftablifh among 
each of thofe people a form of government fo different from 
that of the tribes around them, and fo repugnant to the genius 
of rude nations. If the perfbns who had an opportunity of ob- 
ferving them, in their original ftate, had been more attentive 


* Herrera, dec. 6. lib. i. c. s. lib. v. c. 56. 
Hift. c. 72. 


Picdrshita, c. 5. p, 25, Sec. Goronra 
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and more difccrning, we might have received information from 
them fufficient to guide us in this inquiry. If the trail fa&ions v 
of people, unacquainted with the ufe of letters, were not in¬ 
volved in impenetrable obfcurity, we might have derived fome 
in formation* from that fouree. But as nothing fatisfa&ory can 
be gathered, cither from the accounts of the Spaniards, or 
from their own traditions, we muft have recourfe to con¬ 
jectures, in order to explain the irregular appearances in 
the political flate of the people whom I have mentioned. 

As all. tho'fe tribes which had loft their native liberty and 
independence were feajed in the Torrid Zone, or in coun¬ 
tries approaching to it, the climate may be fuppofed to have 
had fome influence in forming their minds to that fervitude, 
which feems to be the deftiny of man in thofe regions of the 
globe. But though the influence of climate, more powerful 
than that of any other natural caufe, is not to be overlooked ; 
that alone cannot be admitted as a folution of the point in 
queftion. The operations of men are fo complex, that we muft 
not attribute the form which they affume, to the force of a 
fingle principle or‘caufe. Although defpotifm be confined in 
America to the Torrid Zonc^and to the warm regions border¬ 
ing upon it, I have already obferved thatthefe countries contain 
various tribes, fome of which poffefs an high degree of freedom, 
and others are altogether unacquainted with the reftra’mts of go¬ 
vernment. The indolence and timidity peculiar to the inha¬ 
bitants of the iflands, rendered them fo incapable of the fenti- 
ments or efforts neceffary for maintaining independence, that 
there is no oceafion to fearch for any other caufe of their tame 
fuhmifiion to the will of a fuperior'. The fubje&ion of the 
Natchez, and of the people of Bogota, feems to have been the 
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book confequence of a difference in their ftate from that of the other 

k—-yJ—/ Americans. They were fettled nations, reading conftantly in 
one place. Hunting was not the chief occupation of the for¬ 
mer, and the latter feem hardly to have trailed to it fos any 
part of their fubfiftence. Both had made fuch progrcfs it? agri¬ 
culture and arts, that the idea of property was introduced in 
fome degree in the one community, and fully eftabliihed in the 
other. Among people in this ftate, avarice and ambition have 
acquired objeds, and have begun to exert their power; views 
ofintereft allure the felfiihj the deli re of preeminence excites 
the enterprifing; dominion is courted by both; and paflions un¬ 
known to man in his favage ftate prompt the interefted and am¬ 
bitious to encroach on the rights of their fellow-citizens. Motives, 
with which rude nations are equally unacquainted, induce the 
people to fubmit tamely to the ufurped authority of their fupe- 
riors. But even among nations in this ftate, the fpirit of fubjeds 
could not have been rendered fa obfequious, or the power of 
rulers fo unbounded, without the intervention of fuperftition. 
By its'fatal influence, the human mind, in every ftage of its 
progrefs, is de prefled, and its native vigour and independence 
fubdued, Whoever can acquire t thc diredion of this formidable 
engine, is fecure of dominion over his fpecies. Unfortunately 
for the people whole inftitutions are the fubjed of inquiry, 
this power was in the haqds of their chiefs. The caziqucs of 
the ifles could put what refponfes they pleafed into the mouths 
of their Centis or godsj and it was by their interpofition, and 
in their name, that they impofed any tribute or burden on their 
people The great chief of the Natchez was the principal 
minifter as well as the 'reprefentative of the Sun, their deity. 

h Herrera dec. i. lib. Hi. c. 3. 
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The refpeci which the people of Bogota paid to their monarchs, B K 
was infpired by religion, and the heir apparent of the kingdom c - .—*— . 
was educated in the innermoft recefs of their principal temple, un- 
der*fueh auftere difcipline, and with fuch peculiar rites, as tended 
to filj his fifbjeds with high fentiments concerning thefandity 
of his charader, and the dignity of his ftation •*. Thus fuper- 
dition, which, in the rudeft period of fociety, is either altogether 
unknown, or waller its force in childifh unmeaning practices, 
had acquired fuch an afeendant over thofe people of America, 
who had made fome little progrefs towards refinement, that it 
became the dhief in firemen t of bending their minds to an un¬ 
timely fervitude, and fubjeded them, in the beginning of their 
political career, to a defpotifin hardly lefs rigorous, than that 
which awaits nations in the laft ftage of their corruption and 
decline* 

V. After examining the political inftitutions of the rude na- TWrartof 

W»ir* 

tions in America, the next objed of attention is their art of 
war, or their provision for public fecurity and defense. The 
fmail tribes difperfed over America are not only independent 
and unconneded, but engaged in perpetual hoftilitiea with one 
another k . Though ftrangers to the idea of fe par ate property 
vehed in any individual, the rudeft of the American nations are 
well acquainted with the rights of each community to its own 
domains. This right they hold to be perfed and exclufive, en¬ 
titling the poflcfTor to oppofe the encroachment of neighbouring 
tribes. As it is of the utmoft confequence to prevent them 
from deftroying or difturbing the game in their hunting grounds, 
they guard this national property with a jealous attention. But 

k Ribas Hilt, de ics triump. p, 9* 
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as their territories are ex ten five, and the boundaries of them 
not exa&ly afcertained, innumerable fubje&s of difpute arife, 
which feldom terminate without bloodihed. Even in this 
fmiple and primitive ftate of fociety, intereft is a fource of dif- 
cord, and often prompts favage tribes to take arms, in order to 
repel or puniCh fuch as encroach on the Forefts or plains, to 
which they truft for fubfiftenee. 

But intereft is not either the tnoft frequent or the moft 
powerful motive of the inceflant hoftilities among rude nations. 
Thefe muft be imputed to the paflion ®f revenge^ which rages 
with fuch violence in the bteaft of favages, that eagernefs to 
gratify it may be confidered as the diftingui&ing charadter- 
iftic of men, in their uncivilized ftate. Circumftances of power¬ 
ful influence, both in the interior government of rude tribes, 
and in their external operations againft foreign enemies, con¬ 
cur in cherishing and adding ftrength to a paflion fatal to the 
general tranquillity. When the right of redreffing his own 
wrongs is left in the hands of every individual, injuries are 
felt with exquifite fenfibility, and vengeance exercifed with 
unrelenting rancour. No time can obliterate the memory of 
an offence, and it is feldom that it can be expiated but by the 
blood of the offender. In carrying on their public wars, favage 
nations are influenced by the fame ideal, and animated with the 
fame fpirit, as in profecuting private vengeance. In final! com¬ 
munities, every man is touched with the injury or affront offered 
to the body of which he Ss a member, as if it were a perfonal 
attack upon his own honour dr fafety. The delire of revenge 
is communicated from bteaft to breaft, and foon kindles into 
rage. As feeble focieties can take the field only in fmall par¬ 
ties, each warrior is confdous of the importance of his own 


arm. 
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arm, and feel* that to it is committed a confiderable portion of B ° Q K 

the public vengeance. War, which between ejetenfive king-* v .—. • 

dom| is carried on with little animofity, is profccuted by final! 
tnbes with all the rancour of a private quarrel The refent- 
meat of nations is as- implacable as that of individuals. It may Hence thefc- 
be diflembled or fupprefled, but is never extinguiihed* and wuh° ** 
often, when leaft expected or dreaded, it burfts out with re¬ 
doubled fury When polifhed nations have obtained tile glory 
of victory, or have acquired an addition of territory, they may 
terminate a war with honour. But favages are not fatisfied 
until they extirpate the community, whjch is the object of their 
rage. They fight not to conquer, but to deftroy. If they en¬ 
gage in hoftifities, it is with a refolutton never to fee the face 
of the enemy in peace, but to profecate the quarrel with im¬ 
mortal enmity ". The defire of vengeance is the firft, and 
almoft the only principle, which, a favage infills into the minds 
of his children n . This grows up with him as he advances ha 
life ; and as his attention is directed to few objects, it Requires 
a degree of force unknown among men whofe paffions are difi* 
fipated and weakened by the variety of their occupations and 
purfuits. The defire of vengeance* which takes ptaffefKon of 
the heart of favages, referable* the infiinftive rage of an ani¬ 
mal, rather than the pafiton of a man. It turns, with un» 
difeerning fury, even- againfi inanimate objects. If hurt acci¬ 
dentally by a ftonc, they often feize it in a tranfport of anger, 
and endeavour to wreak their vengeance upon k If ftruck 

1 Boucher Hift. Nat deN. France, p. 93, Charier. Hift. de N. France, iii. 215.131. 

Leiy ap De Bry, iii. 204. Creux. Hift. Canad. p. 72. Lozano Defier, del Gran Chaco, 

95. Hcnnep. Moctm de$ Saur. 40. n Charter, Hift. N. Pr. iii. 231. 

Colden, i. 108. ii. 126. Barrere, p. 170, 173. * Charier. N.Fr. 111.326. 

Lery ap De Bry, iii, 236. Lozano Hift. de Parag. 1 . 744. * Lary ap Da 

Bry, iii. 190. 
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® K with an arrow in battle, they will tear it from the wound, 
* — / _ r break and bite it with their teeth, and da(h it on the ground p . 

With refpedt to their enemies, the rage of vengeance knows 
no bounds. When under the dotpinidn of this paffion, man 
becomes the moft cruel of all animals. He neither pities, nor 
forgives, nor fpares. 

The force of this paflibn is fo well underftood by the 
Americans themfelves, that they always apply to it, in order 
to excite their people to take arms. If the elders of any tribe 
attempt to rouze their youth from floth, if a chief wilhes to 
allure a band pf warriors to follow him in invading an enemy’s 
country, the moft perfuafive topics of their , martial eloquence 
are drawn from revenge. ** The bones of our countrymen,’* 
fay they, lie uncovered; their bloody bed has,not been waflied 
clean. Their fpirits cry againft us; they muft be appeafed. Let 
us go and devour the people by whom they were flain. Sit no 
longer jnadlive upon your mats ; lift the hatchet, confole the 
fpirits of the dead, and tell them that they ftiall be avenged V’ 

and their per* Animat*d .with fuch exhortations, the youth fnatch their 

r-f iuity. arms in a tranfport of fury, raife the fong of war, and burn 

with impatience to embrue their hands in the blood of their 
enemies. Private chiefs often aflemble finall parties, and invade 
a hoftile tribe, without confidting the rulers of the community. 
A fingle warrior, prompted by caprice or revenge, will take 
the field alone, and march feveral hundred miles, to furprife 
and cut off a firaggling enemy The exploits of a noted war- 

t Eery ap Dc Bry, iii. 208. Herrera, dec., i. lib. vi. c. 8. 

s Charlcv. Hilt. N. Fr. iii. 2)6, 217. Lery ap De Bry, iii. 204. 

* See NOTE LXlil. 
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rior, in fuch folitary exeurfions, often form the chief part of 
the hiftory of an American campaign *; and their elders con- 
nivc^at fuch irregular failles, as they tend Jo cherilh a martial 
fpirit, and accuftom their people to enterprife and danger 
But when a war is national', and undertaken by public autho¬ 
rity, the deliberations are formal and flow. The elders afl- 
femble, they deliver their opinions in folemn fpeeches, they 
weigh with maturity the nature of the enterprife, and balance 
its beneficial op disadvantageous confequences with no incon- 
fiderablc portion of political difeernment and fegacity. Their 
priefts and foothfayers &re confulted, and fometimes they afk 
the advice even of their women u . If the determination be for 
war, they prepare for it with much ceremony. A leader offers 
to conduct the expedition, and is accepted. But no man is con- 
drained to follow him.; the refolution of the community to 
commence hoftilities impofes no obligation upon any member 
to take part in the war. Each individual is ftill mafter of his 
own conduft, and his engagement in the fervice is perfectly 
voluntary ' 

The maxims by which thsy regulate their military opera¬ 
tions, though extremely different from thofe which take place 
among more civilized and populous nations, are well fuited to 
their own political Hate, and the nature of the country in which 
they a£h They never take the field in numerous bodies, as it 
would require a greater effort of forefight and induftry, than is 
ufual among favages, to provide for their fubfiftence,. during a 
march of (ome hundred miles through.dreary forefts, or during 

* See NOTE LXIV. * BofTd, i. 140. Lery tp Dc Bry. zr;. 

Hennepin Moeni s des Sauv. 41. Laiitau, ii. 163. * Charlev. I lift. N. Fr, 

iii. 315. 268* £161,367,380. *‘C|jailev. Hift. N. Fr. 217, 2lS. 
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B °.,9 K a long voyage upon their lakes and rivers. Their armies are 

I ^ 

not encumbered with baggage or military /lores. Each war¬ 
rior, befides his arras, carries a mat and a fmall bag of pounded 
maize, and with thele is completely equipped for any fervice. 
While at a diftance from the enemies frontier, they difperfe 
through the woods, and fupport themfelves with the game 
which they kill, or the fifh which they catch. As they ap¬ 
proach nearer to the territories of the nation, which they intend 
to attack, they colled: their troops, and advance with greater 
caution. Even then they proceed wholly by ftratagem and am- 
bufcade. They place not their glory in attacking their enemies 
with open force. To furprife and deilroy is the greatcft merit 
of a commander, and the higheft pride of his followers. War and 
hunting are their only occupations, and they conduct both with 
the fame fpiric and the fame arts. They follow the track of 
their enemies through the foreft. They endeavour to difeover 
their haunts, they lurk in fome thicket near to thefc, and with 
the patience of a fportfman lying in wait for game, will conti¬ 
nue in their Ration day after day, until they .can rufh upon their 
prey when moft feeure, and leaf! able to refill them. If they 
meet no draggling party of the enemy, they advance towards 
their villages, but with fuch folicitude to conceal their approach, 
that they often creep on their hands and feet through the woods, 
and paint their fkins of the fame colour with the withered 
leaves, in order to avoid dete&ion r . If fo fortunate as to re¬ 
main unobferved, they fet on fire their huts in the dead of 
night, and maflacre the inhabitants, as they fly naked and de- 
fencelefs from the flame's. If they hope to effect a retreat 
without being purfued, they carry off fome prifoners, whom 

r Charley. Hill. N. Fr. iii. 237, z{ 8 . Kenpip. Mcssurs tics 8auv. j>. 39. 

they 
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they refervc for a more dreadful fate. But if, notwithftanding 
all their addrefs and precautions, they find that their motions 
are jli (covered, that the enemy has taken the alarm, and is pre¬ 
pared to oppofe them, they ufually deem it moft prudent to re- 
tire. They regard it as extreme folly to meet an enemy who 
is on his guard, upon equal terms, or to give battle in an open 
field. The moft diftinguiflied fuccefs is a difgrace to a leader, 
if purchafed with any confiderable lofs of his followers * j and 
they never .boaft of. a victory if ftained with the blood of their 
own countrymen \ To fall-in battle, inftead of being reckoned 
an honourable death, is a misfortune which fubje&s the memory 
of a warrior to the imputation of rafhnefs or imprudence b . 

This fyftcm of war was univerfal in America, and the fmall 
uncivilized tribes, difperled through all its different regions 
and climates, difplay more craft than boldnefs in carrying on 
their hoftilities. Struck with this condu&, fo oppofite to the 
ideas and maxims of Europeans, feveral authors .contend 
that it flows from a feeble and daftardly fpirit peculiar to the 
Americans, which is incapable of any generous or manly exer¬ 
tion '. But when we reflefifc that many of thefe tribes, on oc- 
cafions which call for extraordinary efforts, not only defend 
themfelves with obflinate refolution, but attack their enemies 
with the moft daring courage, and that they poflefs fortitude of 
mind fuperior to the fenfe of danger or the fear of death, we 
muft afcribe their habitual caution to feme other caufe than 
conftitutionai timidity d . The number of men in each tribe is 

* See NOTE LXV. * Charlev. Hill,' N. Fr. iii. 507. Biet. 

381. Lafitau Moeure des Sauv. ii. 248. b Charlev. iii, 376. See NOTE 

LXVI. e Recherchcs Philof. fur les Americ. 1, 115. Voyage de March, iv. 

a Lafitau Meters dcs'Sauv. ii. 148, 249. Charlev, N. F. hi. 307. 
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B oo K f 0 fmall, the difficulty of tearing new members, arnidft the 

l»\ • 

v—C —-j hardfhips and dangers of favage life, fo great, that the lire of a 
citizen is extremely precious, arid the prefervation of it becomes 
a capital object in their policy. Had the point of honour been 
the fame among the feeble American tribes, as among the 
powerful nations of Europe, had they been taught, in contempt 
of danger and death, to court fame or victory, they mud have 
been ruined by maxims, fo ill adapted to their condition. But 
wherever their communities are more populous, fo that they 
can a£t with confiderable force, and can fuftain the lofs of fevc- 
ral of their members, without being fenfibly weakened, the mi¬ 
litary operations of the Americans more nearly refemble thofe 
of other nations. The Braillians, as well as the tribes fituated 
upon the banks of the river De la Plata, often take the field in 
fuch numerous bodies, a9 deferve the name of armies \ They 
defy their enemies to the combat, engage in regular battles, 
and maintain the conflict with that defperate ferocity, which is 
natural, to men, who have no idea of war but that of extermi¬ 
nating their enemies, and who never give or take quarter f . In 
the powerful empires of Mexico and Peru, great armies were 
alTcmbled,' frequent battles were fought, and the theory as well 
as practice of war were different from what took place in thofe 
petty focieties which affume the name of nations. 

jncapaUe of Bur though vigilance and attention are the qualities chiefly 

ciphiic" d ' f " requifite, where the object of war is to deceive and to Furprife; 

and though the Americans, when a&ing fingly, difplay an 
amazing degree of addrefs in concealing their own motions, 
and difeovering thofe of an enemy, yet it is remarkable 

' IV.jri VcrifT. Dcfcrip. I nil i a; ap « 3 c^y, vi:'. p.,42. f Sec NOTE LXVIf. 

that 
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that, when they take the field in parties, they can feldom be » ° o K 

brought to obferve the precautions moil efitential to their __ 

owi| fecurity. Such is the difficulty of accu Homing favages 
to fnbordingtionj or to aft in concert ; fuch is their iinpa- 
tienefi under reffraint, and *fi:ch their caprice and prefumption, 
that it is rarely they can, be brought to conform themfeives 
to the counlcls and dire&ions of their leaders. They never 
Hation centinels around the place where they reft at night, and 
after marching, lonve hundred miles to furprife an enemy, are 
often furprilkd themfeives, and cut off, while funk in as pro* 
found-Deep as if they \$cre not within reach of danger E . 


If notwithftanding this negligence and fecurity, which often 
fruftrate their raoft artful fchemes, they catch the enemy un¬ 
prepared, they rufli upon them with the utmoft ferocity, and 
tearing off the fealps of all thole who fall vi&ims to their rage’ 1 , 
they carry home thofe ftrange trophies in triumph. Thefe 
they preferve as monuments, not only of their own pro weft* 
but of the vengeance which their arm has infli&ed tfpon the 
people who were objects of public refentment 1 . They are Hill 
more felicitous to feizc prifoifcrs. During their retreat, if they 
hope to affeft it unmolefted, thefe are commonly exempt from 
any infult, and treated with fome degree of humanity, though 
guarded with the moft Arid attention. 

But after this temporary fufpenfion, their rage rekindles with Tronfmcnt of 
new fury. As foon as they approach their own frontier, fome of 
their number arc difpatched to inform their countrymen with 
refpeft to the fuccefs of the expedition. Then the prifoners 

* Charles. N. Ff. iii. 236, 237, Lettr. Edif. 17. 308. to . 130. Lafit, Mccur.',, 

}i. 247. Lahontan, ii. 176. * h *Sce NOTE LX VIII. 
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li O o K begin to feel the wretchednefs of their condition. The women 

i^ of the village, together with the youth who have not attained 
to the age of bearing arms, affemble, and forming themfefves 
into two lines, through which the prifoners muft pafs, beat and 
bruife them with (licks or ftones in a cruel manner k . After 
this firft gratification of their rage againft their enemies, follow 
lamentations for the lofs of Rich of their own countrymen as have 
fallen in the fcrvice, accompanied with words and a&ions which 
feem to exprefs the utmoft anguifh of grief. But* in.a moment, 
upon a fignal given, their tears ceafe, they pafs, with a'fudden 
and unaccountable tranfition, from the depths of forrow to 
traufports of joy, and begin to celebrate their victory with all 
the wild exultation of a barbarous triumph 1 . The fate of 
the prifoners remains ftiil undecided. The old men deliberate 
concerning it. Some are deftined to be tortured to death, in 
order to faiiate the revenge of the conquerors; fome ta replace 
the members which the community has loft in that or former 
wars. They who are referved for this milder fate, are led to 
the huts'of thofe whole friends have been killed. The women 
meet them at the door, and if they receive them, their fuller * 
ings are at»an end. They are adopted into the family, and, 
according to their phrafe, are feated upon the mat of the deceafed. 
They affume hie name, they hold the fame rank, are treated 
thenceforward with all the tendernefs due to a father, a bro¬ 
ther* a hufband, or a friend. But if, either from caprice, or 
an unrelenting defire of revenge* the women of any family re- 
fufe to accept of the prifoner who is offered to them, his doom 
is fixed. No power can then fave him form torture and death. 


Their indiflfr- While their lot is in fufpenfe, the prifoners, them felves ap- 

rcncc con- ‘ 1 4 

cerning their pear altogether unconcerned about what may befal them* They 

fate, . * 


* Lshontan, ii. 184. 
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talk, they cat, they deep, as if they were perfectly at cafe, and 
no danger impending. When the fatal fentence is intimated to 
them,, they receive it with an unaltered countenance, raife their 
dcath-fong, and prepare to fuffer like men. Their conquerors 
aflemble as to a folemn, feftfval, refolved to put their courage 
to the utmoft proof. A fcenc enfues, the bare defer iption 
of which is enough to chill the heart with horror, wherever 
men have been accuftomed, by milder inftitutions, to refpeft 
their fpecice ? aqd to melt into tendernefs at the fight of hu¬ 
man fuffer ings. The prifoners are tied naked to a flake, 
but fo as to be at liberty to move around it. All who are 
prefent, men, women, and children, rulh upon them like 
furies. Every fpecies of torture is applied that the rancour 
of revenge can invent. Some burn their limbs with red- 
hot irons, fome mangle their bodies with knives, others tear 
their flefli from their bones, pluck out their nails by the 
roots, and rend and twill their finews, They vie with one 
another in refinements of torture. Nothing fets bounds to their 
rage, but the dread *of abridging the duration of their ven¬ 
geance by haftening the death of the fufferers j and fuch is their 
cruel ingenuity in tormenting, that by avoiding induftrioufly 
to hurt any vital part, they often prolong this feene of anguifh 
for feveral days. In fpite of all that they fuffer, the victims 
continue to chant their death*fong with a firm voice, they boaft 
of their own exploits, they infult their tormentors for their 
want of ikill in avenging their friends and relations, they warn 
them of the vengeance which awaits them, on account of their 
death, and excite their ferocity by the mod provoking re¬ 
proaches and threats. To difplay undaunted fortitude in fuch 
dreadful fituations is the nobleft triumph of a warrior. To 
avoid the trial by a voluntary death, or to £hrink under it, is 
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deemed infamous and cowardly. If any one betray fymptoitis 
of timidity, they often difpatch him at once with contempt, as 
unworthy of being treated like a man"’. Animated with thole 
ideas, they eudurc, without a groan, what it feems almoft im- 
poffible that human nature Ihould fuftain. They appear -do be 
not only infenfible of pain, but to court it. “ Forbear, faid an 
aged chief of the Iroquois, when his inful ts had provoked one 
of his tormentors to wound him with a knife, forbear thefe 
flabs of your knife, and rather let me die by firc, that thofe 
dogs, your allies, from beyond the fea, may learn by my ex¬ 
ample to fuller like men ”.** This magnanimity, of which there 
are frequent in fiances among the American warriors, in dead 
of exciting admiration, or calling forth fympathy, exafperates 
the fierce fpirits of their torturers to frefli adds of cruelty 
Weary at length of contending with men, whofe conftaney of 
mind they cannot vanquilh, fome chief in a rage puts a period 
to their fufferings, by dilpatching them with his dagger or 
club p . 

This barbarous feene is often fucceeded by one no lefs 
fhocking. „As it is impofiible to^appeafe the fell fpirit of re¬ 
venge which rages in the heart of a favage, this frequently 
prompts the Americans to devour thofe unhappy perfons, who 
have been the vi&ims of their cruelty. In the ancient world, 
tradition has preferved the memory of barbarous nations of 
cannibals, who fed on human flclh. But in every part of the 
New World, there were people to whom this cuftom was fa- 

% 

" tte la Potheric, ii. 237. if I. 48. Colden, Hifi. rf Five Nations, i. 200. 

p Voyages de Lshont. i. 236. J* Charlev. Hill. N. Fr. iii. 243, Sec. 385. 
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miliar. It prevailed in the fouthern continent % in feveral of 1 
the illands and in various diftrl<£ts of North-America *. Even v 
in thpfe parts, where circumftances, with which we are un¬ 
acquainted, had in a great mealure abolifhed this practice, it 
feems \o have* been fo well known, that it is incorporated into 
the idiom of their language. Among the Iroquois, the phrafe 

1% 

by which they exprefs their refolution of making war agauift 
an enemy is, “ Let us go and eat that nation.” If they folicit 
the aid of a neighbouring tribe, they invite it to “ eat broth 
made of the fiefh of their enemies V' Nor, was the pra&ice 
peculiar to rude unpolifhed tribes, the principle from which it 
took rife, is fo deeply rooted in the minds of the Americans, 
that it fubfifted in Mexico, one of the civilized empires in the 
New World, and relics of it may be difeovered among the 
more mild inhabitants of Peru. It was not fcarcity of food, as 
fome authors imagine, and the importunate cravings of hunger, 
that forced the Americans to thofe horrid repafts on their fcl- 
low-creatures. Human fldh was never ufed as common food 
in any country, and* the various relations concerning people, 
who reckoned it among the Rated means of fubfiftence, flow 
from the credulity and miftakas of travellers. The rancour of 
revenge firft prompted men to this barbarous a&ion The 
fierceft tribes devoured none but prifoners taken in war, or 
fuch as they regarded as enemies *. Women and children who 

4 Stadius ap Dc Bry, iii. 123. Lery, ibid. 210. Bieu 384. Lettr. Edif. 23. 341. 
Pifo, 8. Condam. 84. 97, Ribas, Hilt, de los Triumph. 473. 

r Life of CoJumb. 529. Mart. Dec. p» 18. Tertre, ii. 405. 

» Dumont, Mem. i. 254. Charlev. Ilift. N. Pr. v> 259. ii. 14- «»• *»• De la Po. 
therie, iii. 50. * Charlev. Mift. N. Fr. iii. 208, 209. Lettr. Edif. 23. 

P . 277. D« la Potherie, ii. 298. See NOTE LXIX. 

“ Biet, 383. Blanco, Ccnverfion de Piritu, p. 28. Bancroft, Nat. Hift. of Guiana, 
p. 2 59 , &c. * See N OTE LXX. 
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were not the objects of enmity, if not cut off in the fury of 

their fir ft inroad into an hoftile country, feldom fullered by the 

deliberate effects of their revenge r . 

»• 

The people of South-Americac gratify their ievenge in a 
manner fomewhat different! but with no lefs unrelenting ran¬ 
cour. Their prifoners, after meeting at their firft entrance, 
with the fame rough reception as among the North-Americans % 
are not only exempt from injury, but treated with the greateft: 
kindnefs. They are feafted and careffed, ‘and fome beautiful 
young women are appointed to attend and folace them. It is 
not eafy to account for this part of their conduit, unlefs wc im¬ 
pute it to a refinement in cruelty. For, while they feem ftudious 
to attach their prifoners to life, by fupplying them with every 
enjoyment that can render it agreeable, their doom is irrevo¬ 
cably fixed. On a day appointed, the victorious tribe aftcmbles,, 
the captive is brought forth with great foleranity, he views the 
preparations for the facrifice with as much indifference, as if he 
himfelf were not the vi&im, and meeting his fate with un¬ 
daunted firmnefs, is difpatchcd with a fingle blow. The mo¬ 
ment he falls, the women feize ,the body, and drefs it for the 
feaft. They befinear their children with the blood, in order 
to kindle in their bofoms a hatred of their enemies, which is 
never extinguiflied, and all join in feeding upon the flefh with 
amazing greedinefs and exultation \ To devour the body of 
a flaughtered enemy, they deem the moft complete and exqui- 
fite gratification of revenge. Wherever this practice prevails, 

y Biet, 382. Bandini,. Vita di Americo, 84. Tertre,. 405. Fermtn, Defcrip.. de 
Surio. I. 54. * Stadius ap De Bry, iii. p. 40. 123. 

* Stadias ap de Bry, iii. 128, &c. Lery, ibid. 210. 
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captives never efcape death, bat they are not tortured with the 
fame cruelty as among the tribes which are lefs accuftomed to i 
fuch .horrid feafts\ 

As tjie constancy of every American warrior may be put to fuch 
fevere proof, the great objeft of education and difeipline in the 
New World is to form the mind to fuftain it. When nations carry 
on war with open force, defy their enemies to the combat, and 
vanquifh them by the fuperiority of their (kill or courage, fol* 
diers are*trained to be a&ive, vigorous, and enterprifing, But in 
America, where the genius and maxims of war are extremely 
different, paffive fortitude is the quality in higheft eftimation. 
Accordingly, it is early the ftudy of the Americans to acquire 
a talent, which will enable them to behave like men, when 
their refolution fhail be put to the proof. As the youth of 
other nations exercifethemfelves in feats of activity and force, 
thofe of America vie with one another in exhibitions of their 
patience under fufferings. They harden their nerves by thofe 
voluntary trials, and gradually accuftom themfelves to .endure 
the fharpeft pain, without complaining. A boy and girl will 
bind their naked arms together, and place a burning coal be¬ 
tween them, in order to try who firft difeovers fuch impatience 
as to fhake it off c . All the trials, cuftomary in America, when 
a youth is admitted into the clafs of warriors, or when a warrior 
is promoted to the dignity of captain or chief, are accommo¬ 
dated to this idea of manlinefs. They are not difplays of va¬ 
lour, but of patience; they are not exhibitions of their ability 
to offend, but of their capacity to fuffer. Among the tribes on 
the banks of the Orinoco, if a warrior afpires to the rank of 

► See NOTE LXXI. * Charlev. Hift. N. Fr. Hi. 307. 
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n ^ K captain* his probation begins with a long faft, more rigid than 

u— J~-~> any ever obferved by the moft abftemiotis hermit. At the clofe 
of this, the chiefs aflemble, each* gives him three bribes .with 
a large whip, applied fo vigoroufly, that his body is almoft 
flayed, and if he betrays the leaft fymptom of impatience or 
even fen Ability, he is difgraced for ever, and reje&ed as un¬ 
worthy of the honour. After forae interval, the conftancy 
of the candidate is proved by a more excruciating trial. He is 
laid in a hammoc with his hands bound fail, an innumerable 
multitude of venomous ants, whofe bite occaflons exquifite 
pain, and produces a violent inflammation, are thrown upon 
him. The judges of his merit ftand around the hammoc, and, 
while thefe cruel infc&s fatten upon the moft fenfible parts of 
his body, a figb, a groan, an involuntary motion expreflive of 
what he fuffers* would exclude him from the dignity which he 
is ambitious to obtain. Even after this evidence of his forti¬ 
tude, it is not deemed to be completely afeertained, but muft 
ftand another tett more dreadful than any he has hitherto un¬ 
dergone. He is again fufpended in his hammoc, and covered 
with leaves of the palmetto. A fire of ftiriking herbs is kin¬ 
dled underneath, fo as he may ijjpel its heat, and be involved 
in fmoke. Though fcorched and almoft fuffocated, he muft 
continue to endure with the fame patient infenfibility. Many 
perifh in this rude effay of their firmnefs and courage, but 
fuch as go through it with applaufe, receive the enfigns of their 
new dignity with much folemnity, and are ever after regarded 
as leaders of approved refolution, whofe behaviour, in the moft 
trying fituations, will dp honour to their country \ In North- 


* Gumilla, ii. 286, See. Diet, 376, Sec. 
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America, the previous trial of a warrior is neither fo formal, 
nor fo fevere. Though even there, before a youth is permitted 
to bear arms, his patience and fortitude are proved by blows, 
by fire, and by inful ts, more intolerable to a haughty fpirit than 
both" 

The amazing fteadinefs, with which the Americans en¬ 
dure the moil exquifite torments, has induced fome authors to 
fuppofe that, from the peculiar fecblenefs of their frame, their 
fenfibility is not fo acute as that of other people; as women, 
and perfons of a relaxed habit, are obferved to be lefs affe&ed 
with pain than robuft men, whofe nerves are more firmly braced. 
But the confiitution of the Americans is not fo different, in its 
texture, from that of the reft of the human fpecies, as to ac¬ 
count for this diverfity in their behaviour. It flows from a 
principle of honour, inftilled early and cultivated with fuch care, 
as to infpire man in his rudeft Rate with an heroic magnani¬ 
mity, to which philofophy hath endeavoured, in vain, to form 
him, when more highly improved and polifhed. This invin¬ 
cible conftancy he* has been taught to confider as the chief 
diftin&ion of man, and the # higheft attainment of a warrior. 
The ideas which influence hit conduct, and the paflions which 
take pofleffion of his heart, are few. They operate of courfe 
with more decifivc effed, than when the mind is crowded with 
a multiplicity of objeds, or diflraded by the variety of its pur- 
fuits; and when every motive that operates with force on the 
mind of a favage, prompts them to fuflfer with dignity, they 
will bear what might feem to be impoffible for human patience 
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® K to fuftain. But wherever the fortitude of the Americans is hot 

1 J .1 . „> roufed to exertion by their ideas of honour, their feelings of 

pain are the fame with thofe of the reft of mankind *. Nor is 
that patience under fufferings for which the Americans have 
been fo juftly celebrated an univerfal attainment. The con- 
ftancy of many of the vidims is overcome by the agonies of 
torture. Their weaknefs and lamentations complete the triumph 
of their enemies, and refled difgrace upon their country *. 

Waited by The perpetual hoftilities carried on among the American 
tSSST tribes are produdive of very fatal effeds. As their imperfed 
induftry does not fupply them with any fuperfluous ftore of 
provifions, even in feafons of tranquillity, when the irruption 
of an enemy defolates their cultivated lands, or difturbs them 
in their hunting excurfions, fuch a calamity reduces a commu¬ 
nity, naturally unprovident and deftitute of refources, to ex¬ 
treme want. All the people of the diftrid that is invaded, are 
frequently forced to take refuge in woods or mountains, which 
can affWd them no fubfiftence, and where many of them periftn 
Notwithftanding their exceffive caution in cohduding their mili¬ 
tary operations, and the folicitude of every leader to preferve the 
lives of his followers, as they feldom enjoy any interval of 
peace, the lofs of men among the Americans is confiderable in 
proportion to the degree of population. Thus famine and 
the fword combine in thinning their numbers. All their 
tribes are feeble, and many which were once powerful have 
gradually wafted away and at laft difappeared. Nothing now 

• Sec NOTE LXXII. 

* Charier. Hift. N. Fr, Hi. 248. 385, De la Potherie, iii. 48. 
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remains of feveral nations, which were once confiderable, but B ° 1} ° K 
the name \ * 

Sensible of this continual decay, there are tribes which Recruit their 
endeavour tc» recruit their Rational force when exhaufted, by "doping b pri- 
adopting prifoners taken in war, and by this expedient prevent foners * 
their total extinction. The practice, however, is not univer- 
lally received. Refentment operates more powerfully among 
lavages, than confiderations of policy. Far the greater part of 
their captives was anciently facrificed to their vengeance, and it 
is only fince their numbers began to decline faft, that they have 
adopted milder maxims. But fuch as they do naturalize, renounce 
for ever their native tribe, and aflfume the manners as well as 
paffions of the people by whom they are adopted ', fo entirely, 
that they often join them in their expeditions againft their own 
countrymen. Such a fudden tranfition, and fo repugnant to 
one of the moft powerful inftindls implanted by nature, would 
appear ftrange among any people} bur, among the members of 
fmall communities, where national enmity is violent and deep- 
rooted, it is more unaccountable. It feems, however, to refult 
naturally from the principles upon which war is carried on in 
America. When nations aifh at exterminating their enemies, 
no exchange of prifoners can ever take place. From the moment 
one is made a prifoner, his country and his friends conlider him 
as dead *. He has incurred indelible difgrace by fuffering him- 
felf to be furprifed or to be taken by an enemy; and were he to 
return home, after fuch a ftain upon his honour, his neareft re- 

v» 

» Charlev. Ilift. N. Fr. iii, *02, 203. 429, Cumilla, ii. *27, Arc. 

* Cbarlev. Hilt. N. Fr. iii. 245, &c. Lafit. ii. 308. * See NOTE LXXIII. 
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lations would not receive or even acknowledge that they 
> knew him Some tribes were ftiil more rigid, and if a pri¬ 
soner returned, the infamy which he had brought on his 
country was expiated, by putting him inftantly to death”. 
As the unfortunate captive is thus an outcaft* from his own 
country, and the ties which bound him to it are irreparably 
broken, he feels lefs relu&ance in forming a new connexion 
with people, who, as an evidence of their friendly fentiments, 
not only deliver him from a cruel death, but offer to admit him 
to all the rights of a fellow-citizen. The perfect fimiiarity of 
manners among favage nations facilitates and completes the 
union, and induces a captive to transfer not only his allegi¬ 
ance, but his affe&ioo, to the community into the bofom of 
which he is received. 

But though war be the chief occupation of men in their 
rude ftate, and to excel in it, their higheft diftmltion and pride, 
their inferiority is always manifeft when they engage in com¬ 
petition 'with poliflied nations. Deftitute of that forefight 
which difeerns and provides for remote events, flrangers to the 
union and njutual confidence requisite in forming any extenfive 
plan of operations, and incapable of the fubordination no lefs 
requifite in carrying into execution fuch plans, favage nations 
may aftonifh a difeiplined enemy by their valour, but feldom 
prove formidable to him by their conduit, and whenever the 
conteft is of long continuance, muff yield to fuperior art n . The 
empires of Peru and Mexico, though their progrefs in civili¬ 
sation, when meafured by, the European or Afiatic fiandards, 

* Lshont. ii. 185, 186. ® Herrera dec. 3. lib. in c. 16. p, 17J. 

» Bee NOTE LXXlV. 
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was inconfiderable, acquired fuch an afcendeney over the rude 
tribes around them, that they fubje&ed moft of them with great 
facility to their power. When the people of Europe over-ran 
the various provinces of America, thisSuperiority was ftiil more 
confpicuou£ Neither the'courage nor number of the natives 
could repel a handful of invaders. The alienation and enmiry, 
prevalent among barbarians, prevented them from uniting in 
any common fcheme of defence, and while each tribe fought 
feparatcly, all were fubdued. 

VI. The 'arts of rude nations unacquainted with the ufe of 
metals, hardly merit any attention on their own account, but 
are worthy of forac notice, as far as they ferve to difplay the 
genius and manners of a people. The firft diftrefs a favage 
muft feel, will arife from the manner in which his body is af- 
fe&cd, by the heat, or cold, or moifture, of the climate 
under which he lives; and his firft care will be, to provide fome 
covering for his own defence. In the warmer and more mild 
climates of America, none of the rude tribes were clothed. To 
moft of them Nature had not even fuggefted any idea of impro¬ 
priety in being altogether yncovered \ As undej* a mild cli¬ 
mate there was little need of any defence from the injuries 
of the air, and their extreme indolence fhnnned every fpc- 
cies of labour to which it was not urged by abiblute necef- 
fity, all the inhabitants of the iflee, and a confiderable part 
of the people on the continent, remained in this ftate of naked 
fimpiicity. Others were fatisfied with fome flight covering, 
fuch as decency required. Rut though naked, they were not 
unadorned. They drefled their hair in many different forms. 

J Lery Navigat. ap. De Bry, iii. p. 164. life of Columbus, c. 24. Vuit’gas Hi ft. 
of Californ. p. 7c. 
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u K They fattened bits of gold, .or (hells, or Chining (tones, in their 
u—vl^ ears, their nofes, and cheeks % They ftained their (kins with 
a great variety of figuresand they-(pent much time, and fub- 
mittcd to great pain, in ornamenting their perfons in this* fa#- 
taftic manner. Vanity, however, Which finds endlefs occupar 
tion for its ingenuity and invention, in nations where d refs has 
become a complex and intricate art, is circumfcribed within fo 
narrow bounds, and confined to fo few articles among naked 
lavages, that they are not fatisfied with thofe fimpie decora¬ 
tions, and have a wonderful propenfity to alter the natural 
form of their bodies. This practice was univerfal among the 
Tudeft of the American tribes. Their operations for that pur- 
pofe begin as foon as an infant is born. By comprefling the 
bones of the fkull, while ilill foft and flexible, feme flatten the 
crown of their heads; fome fqueeze them into the (hape of a 
cone; others mould them as much as poflible into a fquare 
figure'; and they often endanger the lives of their pofterity by 
their violent and abfurd efforts to derange the plan of Nature, 
or to iihprove upon her defigns. But in all their attempts 
cither to adorn or to new-model their perfons, it feems to have 
been lefs the objedt of the Americans to pleafe, or to appear 
beautiful, than to give an air of dignity and terror to their 
afped. Their attention to drefs had more reference to war 
than to gallantry. The difference in rank and eftimation be¬ 
tween the two fexes was fo great, as extinguiflied, in fqme 
meafure, their folicitude to appear mutually amiable. The 
man deemed it beneatli him to adorn his perfon, for the fake 
of one on whom he was accuftomed to look down as a flav$> 

'■ Lcry ap. Pe Bry, iii. 16;. Lettr. Edifianie3.20.223. 

* Oviedo Hift- lib. iii, c. 5. Ulloa, i. 329. Voyage de Labat. 11. 72. Charlevoix, 
lit. 323. Gumilla, >. 197, &c. Acugoa lldat. de la Riv. dceAmaz. ii. 83. Lawfon's 

Voy. to Carclir.a, p. 33. . ( .. . 
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It Was wheft the warrior had in view to enter the council of his 
nation, of take the field againft its enemies, that he affirmed i 
* his choiceft ornarisents, and decked his perfon with the uiceft 
care ‘. The decorations of the women were few and fimple; 
whatever was precious or’fplendid was referved for the men. 

In feveral tribes the women were obliged to fpend a confiderable 
part of their time every day in adorning and painting their 
hufbands, and could beftow little attention upon ornamenting 
themfelves. Among a race of men fo haughty as to defpife, 
or fo cold as to negleft them, the women naturally became 
carelefs and flovenly, ahd the love of finery and (hew, which 
has been deemed their favourite paflion, was confined chiefly 
to the other fex \ To deck his perfon was the dillinftion of 
a warrior, as well as one of his moft ferious occupations \ 

In one part of their drefs, which, at firft fight, appears the 
moft fingular and capricious, the Americans have difcovered 
confiderable fagacity in providing againft the chief inconve- 
niencies of their climate, which is often fultry and moift to ex¬ 
cels. All the different tribes, which remain unclothed,* are ac- 
euftomed to anoint and rub their bodies with the greafe of 
animals, With vifcous gumsp and with oils of different kinds. 
By this they check thatprofufe perfpiration, which, in the torrid 
zone, waftes the vigour of the frame, and abridges the period of 
human life. By this too, they provide a defence againft the ex¬ 
treme moifture during the rainy feafort *. They likewife, at certain 
feafons, temper paint of different colours with thofe undluouR 
fubftances, and bedaub themfelves plentifully with that compofi- 
tion. Sheathed with this impenetrable vamifh, their fkins are 

* Wafer’s Voyage, p. 142. Lery ap. de Bry, iii. 167. Charlev. Mift.N. Fran. iii. 216. 222. 

h Charlev. Hilt, dela Nouv. France, iii.. 278. 7,27. Lafitau, ii. 53. Kalm'i Voyage, 
iii. *73.; Lery ap. Dc Bry, iii. 169, 170. Porch. Pilgr. iv. 1287. Ribas liilt. de los 
.triumph. Sec. 472. 1 Sec NOTE f.XXV. k See NOTE LXXVI. 
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B ° R p K not only prote&ed from the penetrating heat of the fan, but, 

. / ae ail the innumerable tribes of infers have an antipathy to the 
fmell or tafte of that mixture, they are delivered from their 
teazing perfecution, which, amidft forefts and marches, efpe- 
cially in the warmer regions, muft have been altogetherbnto* 
ierable in their Rate of nakednefs 

Habitations. The next obje& to drefs that will engage the attention of a fa* 
vage, is to prepare fome habitation that may afford him ihelter by 
day, and a retreat at night. Whatever is connected with ltis ideas 
ofperfooal dignity, whatever bears any'ref erence to his military 
character, the favage warrior deems an object of importance. 
Whatever relates only to peaceable and inactive life, he views 
with perfect indifference. Hence, though finically attentive to 
drefs, he is little folicitous about the elegance or difpofition of 
his habitation. Savage nations, far from that Hate of improve¬ 
ment, in which the mode of living is confidered as a mark of 
diftin&ion, and unacquainted with thofe wants, which require 
a variety of accommodation, regulate the conftru&ion of their 
houfes according to their limited ideas, of ncceflity. Some of 
the American tribes were fo extremely rude, and had advanced 
fo little beyond the primeval fimplicity of nature, that they had 
no houfes at all. During the day, they take fhelter from the 
fcorching rays of the fun under thick trees; at night they form 
a flit’d with their branches and leaves'". In the rainy feafon 
they retire into covers, farmed by the hand of Nature, or hol¬ 
lowed out by their own indudry Others, who have no fixed 
abode, and roam through the forefts in queft of game, fojourn 

1 La bat, ii. 73, Gumilla, i. 190. 202. Bancroft Nat. TJifl. of Guiana, Si. 

« Sue NOTIC I.XXVlf. ■ JLittrcs Edif. v. 273. Venegas Hift. of Califor. i. 76. 
Lw.iea Deferip. del Gran Chaco, p. 55. Lcttrcs Edif, ii, 176. Gwmiila, i. 383 . 
liar.croft Nat. Ilill. of Guiana, 277. 
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in temporary huts, which they er<e& with little labour, and B ° ° K 
abandon without any concern. The inhabitant# of-thofe vaft v . -v— » 
plains, which are deluged by the overflowing of the rivers dur¬ 
ing the heavy rains that fall periodically between the tropics, 
raifeJioufes upon piles fattened in the ground, or place them 
among the boughs of trees, and axe thus fafe amidft that wide 
extended inundation which furrounds them Such were the 
fir ft eflays of the rudeft Americans towards providing them- 
felvcs with habitations. But even among tribes which were 
more improved, and whofe refidence was become altogether 
fixed, the ftrudture of their houies was extremely mean and 
Ample. They were wretched huts, fometimes of an oblong 
and fometimes of a circular form, intended merely for fhelter, 
with no view to elegance, and little attention to conveniency. 

The doors were fo low, that it was neceflary to bend or to creep 
on the hands and feet in^rder to enter them. They were 
without windows, and had a large hole in the middle of the 
roof, to convey out the fraokc. To follow travellers in other 
minute circumftanoes of their defeription, is not onl/ beneath 
the dignity of hiftory, but would be foreign to the objedt of 
my refearches. One circun^ftance merits attention, .as it is lin¬ 
gular, and illuftrates the character of the people. Some of their • 
houfes were fo large as to contain accommodation for fourfeore 
or a hundred perfons. '1 hefe were built for the reception of 
different families, which dwelt together under the fame roof p , 
and often around a common fire, without feparate apartments, 
or any kind of fercen or partition between the fpaces which 
they refpedtively occupied. As loon, as men have acquired dif- 
tindl ideas of property j or when they are fo much attached to 
their females, as to watch them with care and jealoufy; fami- 

• Cotnimj i. ;i", FI-rrern, <jcc. I. H!* ix. c, 6 . Oviedo Soinmar, p. 53, C. 

f See NO'l V. LX Will. 
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u () o.K ]i es 0 f courfe divide and fettle in feparate houfes, wheite they* 
v can fecure and guard whatever they wilh to preferve. Thia 1 

fmgular mode of habitation may therefore be conftdered not 
only as the effed: of that community of goods which fubfifted 
among the feveral people in America, but as a proof of inat¬ 
tention and indifference towards their women. If they had 
not been accuftomed to per fed equality, fuch an arrangement 
could not have taken place. If their fen Ability had been apt to 
have taken alarm, they would not have trufted the virtue of 
their women amidff the temptations and opportunities of fuch a 
promifeuous intercourfe. At the fame time, the perpetual 
concord, which reigns in habitations where fo many families are 
crowded together, is furprifing, and affords a ftrikihg evidence 
that they muft be people of either a very gentle, or of a very 
phlegmatic temper, who, in fuch a fituation, are unacquainted 
with animofity, brawling, and difcord V 

Their arms. After making feme provifion for his drefs and habitation, a 
favagewill perceive the neceffity of preparing proper arms with 
which to affault or repel an enemy. This, accordingly, has early 
exercifcd the ingenuity and 1 invention of all rude nations. The 
firft offenfive weapons were doubtlcfs fuch as chance prefen ted, 
and the firft efforts of art to improve upon thefe, were extremely 
aukward and Ample. Clubs made of feme heavy wood, ftakes 
hardened in the fire, lances whofe heads were armed with flint 
or the bones of feme animal, are weapons known to the rudeft 
nations. All thefe, however, were of ufe only in clofe cncoun- 

i Journ, de Grillet Sc Bccha met dans la Goyane, p. 65. Lafitau Mceurs, ii. 4. Tor- 
quem Monarq. i. 247. Journal Hift. de Joutel, 217. Lcry Hift; Brafil, «p. de Bry, 
ii». 238, Lozano, Defer, del Gran Chaco. 67. / 
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top. But men wiflied to annoy their enemies while at a 
diftance, and the bow and arrow is the moft early invention for 
* this purpofe. This weapon is in the hanc|s of people, whole 
advances in improvement are extremely inconfiderable, and is 
familiar to The inhabitant 1 of every quarter of the globe. It 
is remarkable, however, that fonte tribes in America were fo 
deftitute of art and ingenuity, that they had not attained to the 
tUfcovery of this Ample invention % and feem to have been uni- 
acquainted with the ufe of any miffive weapon. The fling, 
though'in its conftrudion not more complex than the bow, and 
among many nations of equal antiquity, was little known to 
the people of North America p or the iflands,. but appears to 
have been ufed by a few tribes in the fouthern continent ‘‘. The 
people in forae provinces of Chili, and thofe of Patagonia, to¬ 
wards the fouthern extremity of America, ufe a weapon pecu¬ 
liar to themfelves. They faften ftones about the lize of a hit to 
each end of a leather thong of eight feet in length, and Twing¬ 
ing thefe round their heads, throw them with, fuch dexterity 
that they feldom mifs the obje& at which they aim ' 

Among people who had tyardly any occupation ]mt war or 
hunting, the chief exertions of their invention ’, as well as iti- 
duftry, were naturally directed towards thefe objects. With 
refpe& to every thing clfe, their wants and delires were fo li¬ 
mited, that their invention was not upon the ftrctch. As their 
food and habitations were perfectly Ample, their domeftic uten- 
fils were few and rude. Some of the fouthern tribes had dis¬ 
covered the art of forming veflels of earthen ware, and baking 

° I’iedrahita Conq. del Nuevo Reyno, 9. 12. r Naufr. de Air. Nun Ca- 

becade vaca, ex. p. 12. 11 Piedrah. p. \ 6 . See NOTE LXXIX. 

* Ovalle’s Relation oF Chili. Church. Collett, iii,. 82. Falkner’s Defcrip. of Patngon. 
p. 130. • See NOTE LXXX* 
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them in the fan, fo as they could endure the fire. In North 
America, they hollowed a piece of hard wood into the form of 
a kettle, and filling it with water, brought it to boil by throwing 
red-hot ftoncs into it *. Thefe veffels they ufed in preparing 
part of their provilions; and this may be confidered as & ftep 
towards refinement and luxury, for men in their rudeft ftate 
were not acquainted with any method of drafting their victuals, 
but by roafting them on the fire ; and among feveral tribes in 
America, thi§ is the only fpecies of cookery yet knownBut the 
matter-piece of art, among the favages of America, is the con* 
ftru&iofc of their canoes. An Efkimau'x, fhut up in his boat of 
whale-bone, covered with the fkins of Teals,,can brave that ftormy 
ocean, on which the barrennefs of his country compels him to 
depend for the chief part of his fubfiftencc \ The people of 
Canada venture upon their rivers and lakes, in boats made of 
the bark of trees, and fo light that two men can carry them, 
wherever fhallows or catara&s obftrud the navigation \ In 
thefe frail veffels they undertake and accomplifli long voyages *. 
The inhabitants of the iftes and of the fouthern continent form 
their canoes by hollowing the trunk of a large tree, with infi¬ 
nite labour, and though in appearance extremely aukward and 
unwieldy, they paddle and fteer them with fuch dexterity, that 
Europeans, well acquainted with all the improvements in the 
fcience of navigation, have been aftonifhed at the rapidity of 
their motion, and the quicknefs of their evolutions. Their 
pirogues , or war-boats, are fo large as to carry forty or fifty 
men; their canoes employed in fifhing and in Ihort voyages 

* Charlev. Hilt, of N. Fr. iii. 332. " See NOTE LXXXI. 

* Ellis Voy. J33. r Sec NOTE LXXXIf. * Lafitau Mceuw, 

&c. ii. 213. 
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are iefs capacious l ’. The form as well as materials of all thefe 
various fpecies of veil'd s is well adapted to the fervice for which 
they are deftined ; and the more minutely they arc examined, 
the mechanifm of their ftrutlure, as well as neatnefs of their 
fabric* will appear the more* admirable. 

But, in every attempt towards induftry among the Ame¬ 
ricans, one ftriking quality in their character is confpicuous. 

They apply to work without ardour, carry it on with little 

• • • 

activity,* and, like children, are eafily diverted from it. Even 
in operations which feem the moft; interefting, and where the 
moll powerful motives urge them to vigorous exertions, they 
labour with a languid liftlcffacfs. Their work advances under 
their hand with fuch flownefs, that an eye-witnefs compares it 
to the imperceptible progrefs of vegetation c . They will fpend fo 
many years in forming a canoe, that it often begins to rot with 
age before they linilh it. They will fuller one part of a roof to 
decay and perilh, before they complete the other *. The 
flighteft manual operation confumes a vail length of time, and 
what in polilhed nations would hardly be an effort of induftry, 
is among lavages an arduous undertaking. This (lowncfs of 
the Americans in executing works of every kind may be im¬ 
puted to various caufcs. Among favages, who do not depend 
for fubliftcnce upon the efforts of regular induftry, time is of 
fo little importance, that they fet no value upon it; and pro¬ 
vided they can finifh a deligti, they never regard how long 
they are employed about it. The tools which they employ are 
fo aukward and defective, that cvtyy work in which they 
engage mud necellarily be tedious. The hand of the moft in- 

h f.ahat Voyages, ii-cji, o:c. 131. * Gumilb, ii. 257. 

•’ Kordc kt-lat. do Ciraibes, p. 22. . 
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B 9 K duftrious anti fkilful artift, were it furnifhed with no better 

1 V t 

- - —inftrument than a ftone hatchet, a lliell, or the bone of fome 

animal, could hardly perfect the mod fimple work. It is by 
length of Labour, that he mull endeavour to fupply his de¬ 
feat of power. But, above all, the cold phlegmatic temper 
peculiar to the Americans renders their operations languid. It 
is almoft impoOible to rouze them from that habitual indolence 
in which they are funk ; and unlefs when engaged in war or 
hunting, they feem incapable of exerting any vigorous effort. 
Their ardouf of application is not fo great as to call forth that 
inventive fpirit which fuggefts expedients for facilitating and 
abridging labour. They will return to a talk day after day, 
but all their methods of executing it are tedious and operofe'. 
Even fince the Europeans have communicated to them the 
knowledge of their inftruments, and taught them to imitate their 
arts, the peculiar genius of the Americans is confpicuous in all 
their attempts. They may be patient and affiduous in labour, 
they can copy with a fervile and minute apcuracy, but difcover 
little indention* and no talents for difpatch. In fpite of in- 
ftruCtion add example, the fpirit of the race. predominates; 
their motions are naturally tardy, and it is vain to urge them 
to quicken* their pace. Among the Spaniards in America, the 
iwork of an Indian is a phrafe by which they defcribe any thing, 
in the execution of which an immenfe time has been employed, 
and much labour wafted f . 


Their reii- VII. No circumftance refpeding rudje nations has been the 
s ,on - object of greater curiofity than their religious tenets and rites, j 

and none, perhaps, has been fo imperfectly understood, or re- 


« See NOTE LXXXIII. 
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prefented with fo little fidelity. Priefts and mifiionafies are the 
perfons who have had the beft opportunities of carrying on this 
•inquiry, among the mod uncivilized of the American tribes. 
Their minds, engrafted by the doctrines of their own religion, 
and habituated to its inftitufrons, are apt to difcover fomething 
that refemblea thofe objects of their veneration, in the opinions 
and rites of every people. Whatever they contemplate, they 
view through one medium, and draw and accommodate it to 
their own fyftem. They ftudy to reconcile the inftitutions, 
which fall under their obfervation, to their own creed, not to 
explain them according to the, rude notions of the people 
themfelves. They afcribe to them ideas which they are inca¬ 
pable of forming, and fuppofe them to be acquainted with 
principles and fads,.which it is impoflible that they fhould 
know. Hence, even among the moft barbarous nations in 
America, fome miffionaries have been induced to believe, that 
they had difcovered traces, no lefs diftind than amazing, of 
their acquaintance with the fublime myfteries and peculiar in¬ 
ftitutions of Chriftianity. From their own interprefation of 
certain cxpreflians.and ceremonies, they concluded that thefc 
people had fome knowledge^of the dodrine of the .Trinity, of 
the incarnation of the Son of God, of his expiatory facrifice, 
of the virtue of the erofs, and of the efficacy of the facraments 8 . 
In fuch unintelligent and credulous guides as thefe, we can 
place little confidence. 

But, even when we make our choice of condudors with the 
greateit care, wc mull not follow them with implicit faith. 
An inquiry into the religious notions of rude nations is in- 

* Venegas, !. 88. 92. Torquemada, ii. 445. Garcia Qrigen. 1C2. Hcrrer*, dec. ». 
lib. ix. c. 7. dec. 5. lib. iv. c. 7. 
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B °[\P K volved in peculiar intricacies, and we mu ft often paufe in order 
c.—v—-to feparate the fads which our informers relate, from the rea- 
fonings with which they are accompanied, or the theories which 
they build upon them. Several pious writers, more attentive 
to the importance of the fubjed than to the condition of the 
people whofe fentiments they were endeavouring to difeover, 
have beftowed much unprofitable labour in refearches of this 
nature h . 


Confined to There are two fundamental dodrines, upon which the 
two.init.es. w j 1Q ] e fyftem of religion, as far as it can be difeovered by the 

light of nature, is eftablifhed. The one refpeds the being of 
a God, the other the immortality of the foul. To difeover the 
ideas of the uncultivated nations under our review with regard 
to thefe important points, is not only an objed of curiofity, but 
may afford inftrudion. To thefe two articles I {hall confine 
my refearches, leaving fubordinate opinions, and the detail of 
The being of local fuperftitions, to more minute inquirers. Whoever has 
^ ed ‘ had any opportunity of examining into the religious opinions 

of perfons in the inferior ranks of life, even in the moil en¬ 
lightened and civilized nations, will find that their fyftem of 
belief is derived from inftrudion', not difeovered by inquiry. 
That numerous part of the human fpecies whofe lot is labour, 
whofe principal and almoft foie occupation is to fecure fubfift- 
ence, views the arrangement and operations of nature with little 
refiedion, and has neither Icifurc nor capacity for entering into 
that path of relined and intricate fpeculation which conduds to 
the knowledge of the principles of natural religion. In the 
early and mod rude periods of favage life, fuch difquifitions 
are altogether unknown. When the intell.edual powers are juft 
beginning to unfold, and their firft feeble exertions are direded 

* See NOTE LXXXIY. 
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towards a few objects of primary neceffity and ufe ; when the B 
faculties of the mind are/o limited, as not to have formed ab- t*. 
JftradI or general ideas; when language is fo barren, as to be 
deftitute of names to diftinguiih any thing that is not perceived 
by fame of the fenfes; it is prepoftcrous to expert that man 
Ihould be capable of tracing with accuracy the relation between 
caufe and effect j or to fuppofe that he ihould rife from the con¬ 
templation of the one to the knowledge of the other, and form juft 
conceptions of a Deity, as the Creator arid Governor of the uni- 
verfe. *The idea of creation is fo familiar, wherever the mind 
is enlarged by fcience,.and illuminated with revelation, that 
we feldom reflect how profound and abftrufe this idea is, or 
confidcr what progrefs man muft have made in obfervation and 
refearch, before he could arrive at any knowledge of this ele¬ 
mentary principle in religion. Accordingly, feveral tribes have 
been difeovered in America, which have no idea whatever of a 
Supreme Being, and no rites of religious worfliip. Inattentive 
to that magnificent fpe&acle of beauty and order prefented to 
their view, unaceuftomed to refle£t eithef upon wfcat they 
themfelves are, or* to inquire who is the author of their exift- 
cnce, men, in their favage ftate, pafs their days, like the ani¬ 
mals around them, without knowledge or veneration of any 
fiiperior power. They have not in their languages any name 
for the Deity, nor have the mart accurate obfervers been able 
to difeover any practice or inftitution which feemed to imply 
that they recognized his authority, or were felicitous to obtain 
his favour ‘. It is only among men in the moft uncultivated 

i Bict, 539. Lery apDeBry, iii. 22i. Nieuholf. Church. Coll. ii. 132. Leer. Ed if. 

2. 177. Id. 12. 13. Vcncgjs, j. 87. Lozano Dei'cript. del t?ran Chaco, 5.5, Fer¬ 
nand. Million. de Chiqnit. 39. Gumilla, ii. Rochefort Hill, des Antilles, p. 468. 

Margrave Hifh in Append, de Chilienubus, 286. Utloa Notic. Americ. 355, &c. Bar- 
tere, 218, 219. Harcourt Voy. «to Guiana. Putch. Pilgr. iv. p.1273. Account of 
Brafil, by a Portogucfc. Ibid. p. 12S9. Jones’s Journal, p. 59. See N OTE LXXXV. 
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B °iv° K ^ ate nature » an< * their intellectual faculties are fo feeble 

*■_. and limited as hardly to elevate them Above the irrational crea¬ 

tion, that we difcover this total infenfibility to the imprellions 
of any invifible-povfrer. But the. human mind, formed for re¬ 
ligion, foon.opens*jto the. reception of ideas, which are de(lined, 
when corrected and refined,, to be the great fource of confola- 
tion amidft the calamities of life. Among fome of the Ame¬ 
rican tribes, flill in the infancy of improvement, we dtfcern 
apprehenfions of fome invifible and -powerful beings. Thefe 
apprehenfions are originally indiftinCt.and perplexed*, and feem 
to be fuggefted rather by the dread of impending evils, than to 
flow from gratitude for. bjeffings received. While Nature 
holds on her courfe with, uniform> and undifturbed regularity, 
men enjoy the benefits refulting from it, without inquiring 
concerning its, caufc.' But every, deviation from this regular 
courfe rouzc^/and .aftonifhes them. When they behold events 
to which they are not accuftomed, they fearch for the rcafons 
of them with eager curiofity. Their underftanding is unable 
to penetrate into, thefe y but imagination, a more forward, and 
ardent faculty of tire mind, decides without hefitation. It 
aferibes the extraordinary occurrences in, nature to the influence 
of invifible" beings, and fuppofes that the thunder, the hurri¬ 
cane, and the earthquake, are effects of their interpofition. 
Some fuch confufed notion of fpiritual or invifible power, 
fuperintending over thofe natural calamities which frequently 
defolate the earth, and terrify its inhabitants, may be traced 
among many rude nations \ But befides this, the difafters 
and dangers of favage life are fo many, and men often find 
themfelves in fituations fo' formidable, that the mind,, fenfible 
of its own weaknefs, has no refource but in the guidance and 

* Sec NOTE LXXXVI. 
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prote&ion of wifidom and pqwer fuperior to what is human. B ° v ° K 

Dejected with calamities, which opprefs him, and expofed to I.,—.. * 

.dangers which he cannot repel, the favage no longer relies 
upon himfeif; he feels his own impotence, and fees no profpe£fe 
of being extricated, but by* the interpofition of fome invifiWe 
arm. Hence, in all-unenlightened nations, the firft rites or 
practices which bear any refemblance to a&s of religion, have 
it for their object to avert evils ’which men fuffer or dread. 

The Manitous or Okkis of the North Americans were amulets 
or chawns,’ which *they imagined to be of fuch virtue, as to 
preferve the perfons who repofed confidence in them from every 
difafirous event, or they were confidered as tutelary {pints, 
whofe aid they might itnplore in circumflances of diftrefs '. 

The Cemis of the iflanders were reputed by them the authors 
of every calamity that afflicts the human race; they were re- 
prefented under-the .moft frightful forms, and religious ho¬ 
mage was paid to them with, no other view than to,appeafe 
thefe furious deities”. Even among thole; tribes whofe-reli¬ 
gious fyftem was more enlarged, and who. had fended fome 
conception of benevolent: beings* delighted -.with conferring 
benefits, as Well, as of -inaljgious-powers:. prone tQiinflidt evil; 
fuperftition {lill appe%rs^as the offspring of .fear, and all its ef¬ 
forts were employ ed to avert calami tie's. They were per fuaded 
that their good deities, prompted by the beneficence of their 
nature, would beftow every blefling in their power, without 
felicitation or acknowledgment j and their only anxiety was to 
foothe and deprecate the wrath of the powers whom they re¬ 
garded as the enemies of mankind 

* Charlev. N. Fr. in. 343, &c f C'reuxii Hift. Canad. p. 8z, &r. ■» Oviedo, 

fib. iti. c, 1. p. mi. ,*P..Martyr, decad. p. io2, &c. " Tertre, ii. 363. Borde, 

p. 14. State of Virginia, by a Native, book iii. p. 32, 33. Dumont, i. 165. Bancroft’ 

Nat. Hift. of Guiana, 309, 
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® ?v° K Such were the imperfect conceptions of the greater part of 
C—the Americans with refpeft to the Interpofitions of invifible 
agents, and fuch, alraoft univerfally, was the mean and illi¬ 
beral objedt of their fuperftitions. Were we to trace back the 
ideas of other nations to that rude Rate in whiefi hiftoryfirft 
prefents them to our view, we fhould difeover a furprifing rc- 
femblance in their tenets and practices ; and fhould be con¬ 
vinced, that, in fimilar circumftances, the faculties of the hu¬ 
man mind hold nearly the fame courfe in their progrefs, and 
arrive at almoft the fame conclufions. The impreffionS of fear 
are confpicuous in all the fyftems of fuperftition formed in this 
frtuation. And the moft exalted notions of men rife no higher 
than to a perplexed apprehenfion of certain beings, whofe 
power, though fupernatural, is limited, as well as partial. 

Remarkable But, among other tribes, which have been longer united, 
their religious or have made greater progrefs in improvement, we di/cern 
fome feeble pointing towards more juft and adequate concep¬ 
tions of the power that prefides in nature. r They feem to per¬ 
ceive that there muft be fome univerial caufe to whom all 
things are indebted for their being,. If wc may judge by fome 
of their expreflions, they appear to acknowledge a divine power 
as the maker of the world, and the difpofer of all events. They 
denominate him the Great Spirit 0 . But thefe ideas are faint 
and confufed, and when they attempt to explain them, it is 
inanifeft, that among them the word fpirit has a meaning very 
different from that in which we employ it, and that they have 
no conception of any deity but what is corporeal. They be¬ 
lieve their gods to be of the human form, though of a nature 
more excellent than man, and retail fuch wild incoherent 

° Ciarlev. N. I"r, iii. 343. Sagard, Voy. da Pays <!cs Huron?, 226. 
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fables concerning their fundions and operations, as are alto- B K 
gether unworthy of a place in hiftory. Even among thefe u —v—> 
tribes, there is no eftabliihed form of public worlhipj there 
are no temples eroded in honour of their deities; and no mi- 
niiiers peculiarly confecrated to their fervice. They have the 
knowledge, however, of feveral fuperftitious ceremonies and 
pradices handed down to them by tradition, and to thefe they 
have recourfe with a childiffi credulity, when rouzed by any 
emergence from their ufual infenfibility, and excited to ac¬ 
knowledge *the power, and to implore the protedion of fuperior 
beings r 


The tribe of the Natchez, and the people of Bogota had a d- 
vanced beyond the other uncultivated nations of America in 
their ideas of religion, as well as in their political inftitutions j 
and it is no lefs difficult to explain the caufe of this diftinc- 
tion than of that which we have already confidered. The 
Sun was the chief objed of religious worffiip among the Nat¬ 
chez. In their temples, which were conftruded with fome 
magnificence, and.decorated with various ornaments,* accord¬ 
ing to their mode of architedure, they preferved a perpetual 
fire, as the pureft emblem €>f their divinity. Minifters were 
appointed to watch and feed this facrcd flame. The firft func¬ 
tion of the great chief of the nation, every morning, was an 
ad of obcyfancc to the fun; and feftivals returned at ftatcd 
feafons which were celebrated by the whole community with 
folemn but unbloody ritesThis is the mod refined fpecies 


Svftem of the 
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p CUarlcv. N. Fr. iii. 345. Colden, i. 17. * Dumont, i. 15?, &c. 
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of fuperftition known in America, and, perhaps, one of the 
j moft natural as well as moft feducing. The fun is the apparent 
fource of the joy, fertility, and life, diffufed through nature, 
and while the human mind, in its early dfays towards inquiry, 
contemplates and admires his imiverfal and animating energy, 
its admiration is apt to ftop ihort at what is vifible, without 
reaching to the unieen caufe; and pays that adoration to the 
moft glorious and beneficial work of God, which is due only 
to him Who formed it. As fire is the pureft arid moft a&ive 
of the elements, and in fome of its qualifies ‘and effects re- 
fembles the fun, it was, not improperly, chofcn to be the 
emblem of his powerful operation. The ancient Perfians, a 
people far fuperior, in every refpeft, to that rude tribe whofe 
rites I am deferibrng, founded their religious fyftem on (imilar 
principles, and eftablilhed a form of public worlhip, lefs grofs 
and exceptionable than that of any people deftitute of guidance 
from revelation. This furprifing co-incidence in fentiment 
between two nations, in fuch different Rates of improvement, 
is one qf the many lingular and unaccountable circumftances 
which occur in the hiftory of human affairs; 

Among 'the people of Bogota, the fun and moon were, like- 
wife, the chief objects of veneration. Their fyftem of religion was 
more regular and complete, though lefs pure, than that of the 
Natchez. They had temples, altars, priefts, focrifices, and that 
long train of ceremonies, which fuperftition introduces wherever 
fhe has fully eftablilhed her dominion over the minds of 
men. But the rites of their worflrip were cruel and bloody. 
They offered human viiftims to their deities, and many of their 
practices nearly refembled the barbarous inftitutions of the 

4 Mexicans, 
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Mexicans, the genius of which we flull have an opportunity 
of confidering more attentively in its proper place 

w » 

With refpedi to the other great do&rine of religion, con¬ 
cerning, the immortality of the foul, the fentiments of the Ame¬ 
ricans were more united: the human mind, even when leaft 
improved and invigorated by culture, fhrinks from the thoughts 
of diffolution, and looks forward with hope and expectation to 
a Hate of future.exiftence. This fentiment, resulting from a 
fecret cohfcioufnefs of its own dignity, from an iriftin&ive 
longing after immortality, is universal, and may be deemed 
natural. Upon this, are founded the moft exalted hopes of 
man in his highcft ftate of improvement; nor has nature with¬ 
held from him this foothing confolation, in the moft early and 
rude period of his progrefs. We can trace this opinion from, 
one extremity of America to the other. In fbme regions more 
faint and obfcure, in others more perfectly developed, but no 
where unknown. The moft uncivilized of its ravage tribes do 
not apprehend death* as the extinction of being. All hope for 
a future and more happy ftate, where they fhaft be for ever ex¬ 
empt from the calamities which embitter human life in its 
prefent condition. This they figure as a delightful country, 
blefled with perpetual fpring, whofe forefts abound with game, 
whofe rivers fwarm with fifh, where famine is never felt, 
and uninterrupted plenty fliall be enjoyed without labour or 
toil. But as men, in forming their firft imperfect ideas con¬ 
cerning the invifible world, fuppofe that there they {ball con¬ 
tinue to feci the fame defires, and to.be engaged in the fame 
occupations; they naturally aferibe eminence and diftin&ion, 

1 Piedtahita, Cooq. del N. Reyno, p. 17, &c. Herrera, dec. 6 . Jib. v. c. 6. 
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B 0\0 K in that ftate, to the fame qualities and talent8 which are here 

__the obje& of their eftcem. The Americans, accordingly, allot* 

ted the higheft place, in their country of {pints, to the fkilful 

hunter, to the adventurous and fuccefsfut warrior, to fuch as 

* ’ ^ ’ 

had furprifed and flain the greateft number of enemies, who- 
had tortured many of their captives, and devoured their flefh *. 
induce them Thefe notions were fo prevalent, that they gave rife to an uni- 
^c! , w r ith a,n13 * verfal cuftom, which is, at once, the ftrongeft evidence that the 
the dead. Americans believe in a future ftate, and the belt iUuftratioi* of 
what they expe& there. As they imagine, tha,t the dead be¬ 
gin their career anew in the world whither they are gone, 
that they may not enter upon it defencelefs and unprovided, 
they bury with them their bow, their arrows, and other wea¬ 
pons ufed in hunting or war ; they depofite in their tombs the 
Akins or fluffs of which they make garments, Indian corn, 
manioc, venifon, dotneftic utenfils, and whatever is reckoned 
among the neceflaries in their Ample mode of life c . In fome 
provinces, upon the deceafe of a cazique or chief, a certain 
number of his wives, of his favourites, arid of his flaves, were 
put to death, and interred together with him, that he might 
appear with the fame dignity in his future ftation, and be 
waited/upon by the fame attendants \ This perfuafion is fo 
deep-rooted, that many of their retainers offer themfelves as 
voluntary vi&irns, and court the privilege of accompanying 

» Lory ap De Biy, iii. 222. Charlev. N. Fr. ill. 351, Sec. Dc lk Potherie, 
it. 45, &c. iii. 5. * Chronica de Cieca de Leon, c. 28. Sagard, 288. 

“ CreiiSf. Hill. Canad. p. 91. Rochefort, Hifi. dea Amities, 568. fiiet, 391. Deli Potherie, 
ii. 44. iii, 8. Blanco, Converf. do Piritu, p. 35. 

* Dumont, Louifiane, i. 208, See, Oviedo, lib. v. c. 3. Gomara, Hift. Gen. c. 28. 
F. Mart., decad. 304, Charlev. N. Fr. iii. 421. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 3. P. Mel¬ 
chior Hernandez, Memor. de Chiriqui. Coll. Grig 1 . Papers, i. Chron. de Cieca de 
ideon^c.33. 
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their departed matter, as an high dift*n£tion. It has been 
found difficult, on fome occafions, to fet bounds to this entbu- 
ftafm of affectionate duty, and to reduce the train of a fa¬ 
vourite leader to fuch a number as the tribe could afford to 
fpare 

Among the Americans, as well as other uncivilized nations, 
many of the rites and obfervances which bear fome refemblance 
to aftsof religion, have no connexion with devotion, but pro¬ 
ceed from a fond ddfire of prying into futurity. The human 
mind is molt* apt to feel, and to difcover this vain curiofity,* 
when its own powers are raoft feeble and uninformed. Afto- 
nifhed with occurrences, of which it is unable to comprehend 
the caufe, it naturally fancies that there is fomethlng myfte- 
rious and wonderful in their origin. Alarmed at events, of 
which it cannot difeern the iflue or the confequences, it has 
rccourfe to other means of difeovering them, than the exercife 
of its own fagacity. Wherever fu perdition is fo eftablifhed as 
to form a regular /yftem, this defire of penetrating into the 
fecrets of futurity *is connected with it. Divination becomes a 
religious a£h Priefts, as the minifters of Heaven, pretend to 
deliver its oracles to men/ They are the only* foothfayers, 
augurs, and magicians, who poffefs the facred and important 
art of difclofing what is hid from other eyes. 

But, among rude nations, who pay no veneration to any 
fuperintending power, and who have no eftabliiOhed rites or mi¬ 
nifters of religion, their curiofity to difcover what is future and 
unknown is cherilhed by a different principle, and derives 

•fSee NOTELXXXVII. 
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flrength from another alliance. A* the difeafes of men* in the 
favage ftatc, are like thbfe of the animal creation* few but ex¬ 
tremely violent, their impatience under what they fuffer, and 
folicitude for the Recovery of health, foon infpired them with 
extraordinary reverence for fuch as pretended to undejrftaml 
the nature of their maladies, or to preferve them from their 
fudden and fatal effe&s. Thefe ignorant pretenders, however, 
were‘fuch utter Grangers to the ftrudture of the human frame, 
as to be equally unacquainted with the caufes of its diforders, 
and the manner in which they will terminate. Entfrufiafm, 
mingled frequently with fome portion of craft, fupplied what 
they wanted in fcience. They imputed the origin of difeafes 
to fupematural influence, and preferibed or performed a variety 
of layfterious rites, which they gave out to be of power fuffi- 
cient to remove them. The credulity and love of the mar¬ 
vellous, natural to uninformed men, favoured the deception, 
and prepared them to be the dupes of their impofture. Among 
favages, their firft phyficians are a kind of conjurers or wizards, 
who boa# that they know what is part, and can foretell what 
is to come. Incantations, forcery, and mummeries of diverfe 
kinds, no lefs ftrange than frivolous, are the means which they 
employ to expel the imaginary caufes of malignity y ; and, re¬ 
lying upon the efficacy of thefe, they predict with confidence 
what will be the fate of their deluded patients. Thus fuper- 
fiition in its earlieft form flowed from the folicitude of man 
to be delivered from prefent diftrefs* not from his dread of 
evils awaiting him in a future life, and was originally ingrafted 
on medicine, not on religion. One of the firft, and moft in-; 
teftigent liiftorians of America was ftruck with this alliance 

y P. Mclch. Hernandez, Memorial dc Cherlqui. Colled. Orig. Pap. i. 
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between the art of divination and that of phyfic, among the 
people of Hifpaniola*. But this was not peculiar to them. 
The Alexis, the Piayas, the Atttnioins, or whatever was the 
diftinguiffiing name of their diviners and charmers in other 
parts of America, were all <he phyficians of their refpe&ive 
tribes, in the fame manner as the Buhitos of Hifpaniola. As 
their function led them to apply to the human mind when 
enfeebled by ficknefc, and as they found it, in that feafon of 
dejection, prone to be alarmed with imaginary fears, or amufed 
with vain fcopef, tfcfey eafily induced it to rely with implicit 
confidence on* the virtuf of their fpells, and the certainty of 
their predi&ions 

Whenever men acknowledge the reality of ftipematural 
power and difcernment in one inftance, they have a propen- 
fity to admit it in others*! The Americans did not long fuppofe 
the efficacy of conjuration to be confined to one fubjed. They 
had. recourfe to it in every fituation of danger or diftrefs. 
When the events of war were peculiarly dilaftrous^ when 
they met with unforeseen difappointraents in hunting, when 
inundations or drought threatened their crops with deftru&ion, 
they called upon their conjurers to begin their incantations, in 
order to difcover the caufes of thofe calamities, or to foretell 
what would be their iffue b . Their confidence in this delufive 
art gradually increafed, and manifested ittelf in all the occur- 
rences of life. When involved in any difficulty, or about to> 

* Oviedo, lib. v. c. L * Herrera, dec. i. lib, iii. c. 4. Glborne, 

Coll. ii. 860. Dumont, i». 169, &c. Charley. Fr. iii. 361. 364, Sec, Lawfon, 
N. Carol. 214. Ribas, Triumph, p. 17. Biet, 386. De la Potherie, ii, 35, &c. 

•» Charlev. N. Fr. iii. 3. Dumont, L 173. Fernand. Relac. de los .Chiquit. p. 40. 
Lozano, 84.. Margrave,, *79. 
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® oo K c n tcr upon any tranfa&ion of moment, every individual regu- 
* — _» larly confulted the forcerer, depended upon his inftru&ions to 

extricate him from the former, and to dired his condud in 
the latter. Even 1 among the rudeft tribes in America, fuper- 
ftition appears in this form, and divination is un art in high 
efteem. Long before man had acquired fuch knowledge of a 
deity as infpires reverence and leads to adoration, we obferve 
him ftretching out a prefumptuous hand to draw afide that 
veil with which providence kindly conceals its purpofes from 
human knowledge; and we find him labouring, with fruitlefs 
anxiety, to penetrate into the myfteries of the divine ad- 
miniftration. To difeern, and to worfhip a fuperintending 
power, is an evidence of the enlargement and maturity of the 
human underftanding ; a vain defire of prying into futurity, is 
the error of its infancy, and a proof of its weaknefs. 

From this weaknefs proceeded, likewife, the faith of the 
Americans in dreams, their obfervation of omens, their atten¬ 
tion t<? the chirping of birds and the cries of animals, all 
which they fuppofe to be indications of future events, and if 
any one of thefe prognoftics is deemed unfavourable, they 
inftantly abandon the purfuit of thofe meafures on which they 
are moll eagerly bent *. 

Detached VIII. But if we would form a complete idea of the un- 
oBftoms. cultivated nations of America, we muft not pafs unobferved 

fome lingular cuftoms, which, though univerfal and charac¬ 
terise, could not he reduced, with propriety, to any of the 

* Charier. N. Fr. iii. 26a. 353. Stadius, ap de Bry, iij. 120. Crraxij, Hifl. Canad. 
J4. Techo, Hift. of P»ag. Church Coll. vi. 37. De It Potberitr, iii. 6. 
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articles into which I have divided my inquiry concerning their B ^ v ° K 
manners. —. * 

Among favgges, in every < part of the globe, the love of Love of 
dancing* is a favourite pafiion. As a great part of their dancl " g ' 
time languifhes away in lilllefs indolence, without any occu¬ 
pation to rouzc or intereft them, they delight univerfally in a 
paflimc which calls forth the a&ive powers of their nature into 
exercife. The Spaniards, when they firft vifited America, 
were aftonifhed at the fondnefs of the natives for dancing, 
and beheld with wonder a people, cold and unanimated in moft 
of their other purfuits, kindle into life, and exert themfelves 
with ardour, as often as this favourite amufcmcnt recurred. 

Among them, indeed, dancing ought not to be denominated 
an amufement. It is a ferious and important occupation, which 
mingles in every occurrence of public or private life. If any 
intercourfe be neceflary between two American tribes, the am- 
bafladors of the one approach in a folemn dance, and*prefent 
the calumet or emblem of peace ; the fachems of the other 
receive it with the fame ceremonyIf war is denounced 
againft an enemy, it is by a"dance, expreffive of the refent- 
ment which they feci, and of the vengeance which they medi¬ 
tate h . If the wrath of their gods is to be appeafed, or their 
beneficence to be celebrated; if they rejoice at the birth of a 
child, or mourn the death of a friend % they have dances ap¬ 
propriated to each of thefe fituations, and fuited to the dif¬ 
ferent fentiments with which they are then animated. If a perfon 


* De la Potherie Hill. ii. 17, &c. Charlev. N. Fr. iii. 211. 297. La Hontm. 
». 100. 137. Hennepin. Decou. 149, &c. b Charlev. N. Fr. iii. 298. 

Lafitau, i. 323. c Joutel, 343. Gomara, HiR. Gen. c. 196. 
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is indifpofecl, a dance is preferibed as the moft effectual means 
of rcftoring him to health; and if‘he himfelf cannot endure 
the fatigue of fuch an exercife, the phyfician or conjurer per¬ 
forms it in his name, as if the virtue of his activity could be 
transferred to his patient d . 


All their dances are imitations of fome aCtion; and though 
the mufic by which they are regulated, is extremely fimplc 
and tirefome to the ear by its dull monotony, fome of their 
dances appear wonderfully expreffive and animated. The war- 
dance is, perhaps, the moft ftriking. It is the reprefentation 
of a complete American campaign. The departure of the war¬ 
riors from thcir’village, their march into the enemy’s country, 
the caution with which they encamp, the addrefs with which 
they ftation fome of their party in ambufli, the manner of 
furprifing the enemy, the noife and ferocity of the combat, 
the fealping of thofe who are flain, the feizing of prifoners, the 
triumphant return of the conquerors, and the torture of the 
victims, are fucceffively exhibited. The performers enter with 
fuch cnthufxaftic ardour into their feveral parts, their gefturcs, 
their countenance, their voice are.fo wild and fo well adapted to 
their various fituations, that Europeans can hardly believe it to be 
a mimic feene, or view it without emotions of fear and horror*. 


Bu t however expreffive fome of the American dances may 
be, there is one circumftance in them remarkable, and con¬ 
nected with the character of the race. The fongs, the dances, 
the amufements of othet nations, expreffive of the fentiments 


* Denys Hift. Nat. 189. BiickeU, 372. De la Potberie, il. 36. 

* De la Pothcric, ii. 116. Charlcv. N. Ft, >i>. 297. Lafitau, i. $23. 
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which animate their hearts, are often adapted to difplay or 
excite that fenfibility which mutually attaches the fexes. Among 
fyme people, fuch is the ardour of this paflion, that love is al- 
moft the foie object of feftiyity and joy ; and as rude nations 
are ftrangers \o delicacy, aftd unaccuftomed to difguife any 
emotion of their minds, their dances are often extremely wan¬ 
ton and indecent. Such is the Calenda , of which the natives 
of Africa are fo paflionately fond *; and fuch the feats of the 
dancing girls, which the Afiatics contemplate with fo much 
avidity of delire. * But, among the Americans, more cold and 
indifferent to their females, from caufes which I have al¬ 
ready explained, this paflion mingles but little with their 
feftivals and paftimes. Their fongs and dances arc moftly 
folcmn and martial, they are connected with fomc of the fe- 
rious and important affairs of life f , and having no relation to 
love or gallantry, are fcldom common to the two fexes, but 
executed by the men and women apart *. If, on l'ome occa- 
fions, the women are permitted to join in the feflival, the cha¬ 
racter of the entertainment is ftill the fame, and no movement 
or gefture is cxprelHve of attachment, or encourages fami¬ 
liarity h . 

An immoderate love of play, efpecially at games of 
hazard, which ieems to be natural to all people unaccuftomed 
to the occupations of regular induftry, is likewife univerfal 

* Adanfon, Voy. to Senegal, p. Hi. 287. Labat, Voyages, iv. 463. Sloane. Hill. 
Nat. of Jam. Introd. p. 48. Fernrin, Defcript. de Suriu. i. p. 139. 

f Defcrip, of N. France. Ofbo;n?, Coll ii. 883-^ Charley. N. Fr. iii. 84. 

* Wafer’s Account of Ifihmus, &c. 169. Leiy ap dc Biy, iii. 177. Lozano, Ilift. 

de Parag. i. 149. Hcncra, dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 8. dec. 4. lib. x, c. 4. See NOTE 
LXXXVU 1 . 1 Batrere, Fr. Equin. p. u;i. 
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BOOK among the Americans. The fame caufes, which fo often 

n _ . prompt perfons at their eafe in civilized life to have recourfe 
to this paftime, render it the delight of the lavage. The for¬ 
mer are independent of labour, ,the latter do not feel the ne- 
ccflity of it, and as both are unemployed, they# run with tran- 
fport to whatever is of power to ftir and agitate their minds. 
Ilence the Americans, who at other times are fo indifferent, 
fo phlegmatic, fo filent, and fo difinterefted, as foon as they 
engage in play become rapacious, impatient, noify, and al- 
moft frantic with eagernefs. Their furs,' their domeftic uten- 
fils, their clothes, their arms, arc flaked at the gaming-table, 
and when all is loft, high as their fenfe of independence is, in 
a wild emotion of defpair or of hope, they will often rilk their 
perfonal liberty, upon a Angle call 1 . Among feveral tribes, 
fuch gaming parties frequently recur, and become their moft 
acceptable entertainment at every great feftival. Supcrftition, 
which is apt to take hold of thofe paffions which are moll: vi¬ 
gorous, frequently lends its aid to confirm and ftrengthen this 
favour,he inclination. Their conjurers are accuftomed to pre- 
feribe a foiemn match at play, as one of the moft efficacious 
methods of appeafing their gods, or of reftoring the lick to 
health “. 

and for drink- From caufes fimilar to thofe which render them fond of play, 
the Americans are extremely addicted to drunkennefs. It feems 
to have been one of the firft exertions of human ingenuity to 
difeover fome compofition of an intoxicating quality; and 
there is hardly any nation fo rude, or fo deftitute of invention, 


1 Charlcv. N. Fr. iii. 261. 318. Lafitau, ii. 338, &c. Ribar, Triumf. 13. Brickell, 335. 
* Cbarkv, N. Fr. iii. 26a. 
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as not to have fucceeded in this fatal refearch. The moil bar- B o o K 
barous of the American tribes have been fo unfortunate as to « , -—A- < 
attain this art j and even thofe who are fo deficient in know¬ 
ledge, as to be unacquairAed with the method of giving an 
inebriating Jforength to liquors by fermentation, can accomplifh 
the fame end by other means. The people of the iflands, of North 
America, and of California, ufed, for this purpofe, the fmoke 
of tobacco, drawn up with a certain inftrument into the noftrils, 
the fumes of which afcending to the brain, they felt all the 
tranfports- and frenzy of intoxication m . In almoft every other 
part of the New World, the natives pofleffcd the art of extrading 
an intoxicating liquor from maize or the manioc root, the fame 
fubftances which they convert into bread. The operation by 
which they effed this, nearly refembles the common one of 
brewing, but with this difference, that in place of yefi, they 
ufe a naufeous infufion of a certain quantity of maize or manioc 
chewed by their women. The faliva excites a vigorous fer¬ 
mentation, and in a few days the liquor becomes fit for drink¬ 
ing. It is not disagreeable to the taftc, and when, Avallowed' 
in large quantities, is of an intoxicating quality ". This is the 
general beverage of the Americans, which they diftinguiih by 
various names, and for \rtiich they feel fuch a violent and in- 
fatiablc defire, as it is not eafy either to conceive or deferibe. 

Among poliflied nations, where a fucceffion of various fundions 
and amufements keep the mind in continual occupation, the 
defire for ftrong drink is regulated, in a great meafure, by the 
climate, and increafes or diminifhes according to the variations 
of its temperature. In warm regions, the delicate and fcnfiblc 

■» Oviedo Hilh ap Ramuf. iii. 113. Venegas, i. 63 . Naufrag de Cabeca de Vacs,, 
cap. 36. See NOT LXXXIX. 8 Stadius ap dc Bry, iii. iih 

Lery, ibid. 475. 
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book frame of the inhabitants does not require the ftimulatfon of 

t _ 1 , i fermented liquors. In colder countries, the conftitution of the 
natives, more robuft and more fluggifh, Hands in need of ge¬ 
nerous liquors to qqicken and anirfyite it. But among favages, 
the defire of fomething that is of'jpower to intoxicate, is in 
every fituation the fame. All the people of America, whether 
natives of the torrid zone, or inhabitants of its more temperate 
regions, or placed by a harder fate in the fevere climates to¬ 
wards its northern or fouthern extremity, appear to be equally 
under the dominion of this appetite Such a fimilarity of 
tafte, among people in fuch different fituations, mud be aferibed 
to the influence of fome moral caufe, arid cannot be confidcred 
as the effeft of any phyfical or conftitutional want. While 
engaged in war or in the chafe, the favage is often in the 
moll interefling fituations, and all the powers of his nature 
are rouzed to the moft vigorous exertions. But thofe animating 
fecnes are fucceeded by long intervals of repofe, during which 
the warrior meets with nothing that he deems of fufKcient dig¬ 
nity or importance to merit his attention. He languifhes and 
mopes in "this feafon of indolence. The pofture of his body is 
an emblem of the date of his mind. In one climate, cowering 
over the fire in his cabin ; in anothe., ftretched under the fhade 
of fome tree ; he dozes away his time in deep, or in an unthink- 
ing joylefs inactivity, not far rem oved from it. As drong li¬ 
quors awake him from this torpid date, give a brifker motion 
to his fpirits, and enliven him more thoroughly than either 
dancing or gaming, his love of them is exceffive. A favage, 
when not engaged in action, is a penfive melancholy animal; 

* Gumilla, i. 257. Lozano Dcfcrip. de Gran Chaco, 56. 103. Riba*, 8. Ulloa, i. 
249. 337. Marchais, iv. 436. Fernandez Miflion. de las Chiquit. 3;. Barrere, $>. 203. 
Blanco ConVcrf. dc Piritu, 31. 
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but as foon as he taftes, or has a profpeft of tailing, the in- B K 
toxicating draught, he becomes gay and froliefome f . What- * — L — .j 
' ever be the occafion, or pretext, on which the Americans af- 

i • 

femble, the meeting always terminates in a debauch. Many 
of their feftivals have no other objeft, and they welcome the 
return of them with traniports of joy. As they are not accuf- 
tomed to reftrain any appetite, they fet no bounds to this. The 
riot often continues without intermiflfion feveral days; and 
whatever be ttie fajal efFe&s of their excefs, they never ceafe 
from cfrinkirig as long as one drop of liquor remains. The 
perfons of greateft eminence, the moft diftinguiihed warrior*, 
and the chiefs moft renowned for their wifdom, have no more 
command of themfelves than the moft obfeure member of the 
community. Their cagernefs for prefent enjoyment renders 
them blind to its fatal confequences ; and thofe very men, who, 
in other fituations, feem to poflefs a force of mind more than 
human, arc in this inftance inferior to children in forefight, as 
well as confideration, and mere Haves of brutal appetite q . 

When their palfio.ns, naturally ftrong, are heightened and in¬ 
flamed by drink, they are guilty of the moft enormous out¬ 
rages, and the feftivity feldom concludes without deeds of vio¬ 
lence, or bloodlhed r . 

But, amidft this wild debauch, there is one circumftance 
remarkable; the women, in moft of the American tribes, are 
not permitted to partake of it Their province is to prepare 
the liquor, to ferve it about to the guefts, and to take care of 
their hulbands and friends, when their reafon is overpowered. 

f Melendez Teforcs Verdad. iii. 369. 1 Ribas, 9. Uiloa, i- 338. 

» Lettr. Edif. ii. 178. Torquemada Mon. Ind. i. 335. * See NOTE XC. 
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This exclufion of the women from an enjoyment fo highly va¬ 
lued by favages, may be juflly confidered as a mark of their 
inferiority, anti as an additional evidence of that contempt with 
which they were treated in the New World. The people 
of North America, when firft difeovered, were not acquaint¬ 
ed with any intoxicating drink ; but as the Europeans ear¬ 
ly found it their intereft to lupply them with fpirituous li¬ 
quors, drunkennefs foon became as univerfal among them 
as among their countrymen to the fouth; and their women 
having acquired this new taile, indulge it with as little decency 
and moderation as the men ’. 

It were endlefs to enumerate all the detached cuftoms which 
have excited the wonder of travellers in America ; but I cannot 
omit one feemingly as fingular as any that has been mentioned. 
When their parents and other relations become old, or labour 
under any diftemper which their bender knowledge of the heal¬ 
ing art cannot remove, they cut ffiort their days with a violent 
hand, indrder to be relieved from the burden of fupporting and 
tending them. This pra&ice prevailed among the ruder tribes in 
every part of the continent, from Hudfon’s Bay to the river De 
la Plata; and however (hocking it may be to thofe fentiments 
of tendernefs and attachment, which, in civilized life, we are 
apt to confider as congenial with our frame, the condition of 
man in the favage ftate leads and reconciles him to it. The 
fame hardfliips and difficulty of procuring fubfiftence, which 
deter favages, in fome cafes, from rearing their children, prompt 
them to deftroy the aged and infirm. The declining ftate of 


* Hutchinfon, Hilt, of Mafiachuf. 469. Lafitau, ii. 125. Sagard, 146. 
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the one is as helplefs as the infancy of the other. The former 
are no lefs unable than the latter to perform the funftions that 
belong to a warrior or hunter, or to endure thofe various dif- 
trefles in which favages are fo often involved/by their own want 
of forefight and induftry. • Their relations feel this; and in¬ 
capable of attending to the wants or weakneffes of others, their 
impatience under an additional burden prompts them to ex- 
tinguifh that life which they find it difficult to fuftain. This is 
not regarded as a deed of cruelty, but as an aft of mercy. An 
American, broken ith years and infirmities, confcious that he 
can no longer’depend oo the aid of thofe around him, places 
liimfelf contentedly in his grave ; and it is by the hands of his 
children or neareft relations that the thong is pulled, or the 
blow inflifted, which releafes him for ever from the forrows of 
life 


IX. After contemplating the rude American tribes in fuch 
various lights, after taking a view of their cuftoms and manners 
from fo many different Rations, nothing remains but i.'j form a 
general eftimate of‘their charafter, compared with that of more 
polifhed nations. A human being, as he comes originally from 
the hand of nature, is every where the fame. At his firft ap¬ 
pearance in the ftate of infancy, whether it be among the rudeft 
favages, or in the n^oft civilized focicty, we can difcern no 
quality which marks any diftinftion or fuperiority. The ca¬ 
pacity of improvement feems to be the fame; and the talents he 
may afterwards acquire, as well as the virtues he may be ren¬ 
dered capable of exercifing, depend entirely upon the ftate of 
fociety in which he is placed. To this ftate his mind naturally ac- 

n CafT.mi Hill, de N. Reyno ds Gran. p. 300. Pifo, p. 6, Ellis Voy. 191. Gu* 
mill*, i- 333. 
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commodates itfelf, and from it receives its difeipline and culture. 
In proportion to the wants which itaccuftoms a human being to 
feci, and the functions in which thefe engage him, his intel¬ 
lectual powers are' called forth. According to the connections 
which it eftablifhes between him ar.d the reft of tes fpecies, the 
affeCtions of his heart are exerted. It is only by attending to 
this great principle, that we can difeover what is the character 
of man in every different period of his progrefs. 

If we apply it tofavage life, and meafure the attainments of 
the human mind in that ftate by thir ftandard, w r e iliall find, 
according to an obfervation which I have already made, that 
the intellectual powers of man muft be extremely limited in 
their operations. They are confined within the narrow fphere 
of what he deems ncceffary for fupplying his own wants. What¬ 
ever has not fome relation to thefe, neither attifeCts his-atten¬ 
tion, nor is the objeCt of his inquiries. But however narrow 
the bounds may be within which the knowledge of a favage is 
circumfetibed, he poffeffes thoroughly that fmall portion of it 
which he has attained. It was not communicated to him by 
formal inftruCtion; he does not attend to it as matter of mere 

* 4 

fpeculation and curiofity j it is the refult of his own obfervation, 
the fruit of his own experience, and accommodated to his con¬ 
dition and exigencies. While employed in the aCtive occupa¬ 
tions of war or hunting, he often finds himfelf in difficult and 
perilous fituations, from which the efforts of his own fagacity 
muft extricate him. He is frequently engaged in meafures 
where every ftep depends upon his own ability to decide, where 
he muft rely folely upon his own penetration to difeern the dan¬ 
gers to which he is expo fed, and upon his own wifdom in pro- 
vid ing againft them. 

S As 
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As the talents of individuals arc cxcrcifed and improved by n o 0 K 
fuch exertions, much political wifdom is faid to he displayed in <... — y —-- 

9 a t Political 

.conducting the affairs of their fmall communities. The council i cn:s . ‘ 
of old men in an American tribe, deliberating upon its intercfls, 
and detcrmiiEng with refpfcdt to peace or war, has been com¬ 
pared to the fenate in more polilhed republics. The proceed¬ 
ings of the former, we are told, arc often no lefs formal and 
fagacious than thole of the latter. Great political wifdom is 
exhibited in pondering the various mcafures propofed, and in 
balancing their‘probable advantages, againft the evils of which 
they may he produdtiva. Much addrefs and eloquence are em¬ 
ployed by the leaders, who afpire at acquiring l'uch confidence 
with their countrymen, as to have an afeendaut in thofe affcm- 
blies \ But, among favage tribes, the field for difplaying po¬ 
litical talents cannot be extenfive. Where the idea of private 
property is unknown, and no criminal jurifdiclion is eftablifhed, 
tfcere is hardly any function of*internal government to excrcife. 

Where there is no commerce, and fcarccly any intercourfe 
among feparate tribes; where enmity is implacable, and hofti- 
lities are carried oh almoft without intermiffion; there will he 
few points of public concern to adjuft with their neighbours; 
and that department of their affairs which may be denominated 
foreign, cannot be fo intricate as to require any refined policy 
in conducing it. Where individuals are fo thoughtlefs and 
improvident as fcldom to take effectual precautions for felf- 
prefervation, it is vain to expedt that public meafures and de • 
liberations will be regulated by the contemplation of remote 
events. It is the genius of favages to adt from the impulfe of 
prefent paflion. They have neither forefight nor temper to 
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form complicated arrangements with refpeCt to their future 
conduit. The confultations of the Americans, indeed, are 
fo frequent, and their negociations are fo many and fo long 
protracted, as to give their proceedings an extraordinary afpeCt: 
of wifdom. But this is not owin‘£ fo much to^the depth of 
their fchemes, as to the coldnefs and phlegm of their temper, 
which render them flow in determining *. If we except the 
celebrated league, that united the Five Nations in Canada into 
a federal republic, which (hall be confidered in its proper place, 
wc can difeern few fuch traces of political wifdom, among the 
rude American tribes, as difeovers any great degree of forefight 
or extent of intellectual abilities. Even among them, we (hall 
find public meafures more frequently directed by the impetuous 
ferocity of their youth, than regulated by the experience and 
wifdom of their old men. 

As the condition of man in the favage (late is unfavourable 
to the progrefa of the underftanding, it has a tendency like- 
wife, in. fome refpeCts, to check the exercife of affection, and 
to render the heart contracted. The ftrongeft feeling in the 
mind of a favage is a fenfe of his own independence. He has 
facrificed fo fraall a portion of his natural liberty by becoming 
a member of fociety, that he remains, in a great degree, the 
foie mailer of his own actions \ He often takes his refolu- 
tions alone, without confuting, or feeling any connection 
with the perfons around him. In many of his operations, he 
(lands as much detached from the reft of his fpecies, as if he had 
formed no union with them. Gonicious how little he depends 
upon other men, he is apt to view them with a carelefs indif- 
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fcrence. Even the force of liig mind contributes to increafe 
this unconcern, and as ho looks not beyond himfelf in deliberat¬ 
ing with refpe& to the part which he fhould aCt, his folici— 
tude about the confequences of it feldom extends farther. He 
purfues his cfcm career, and indulges his own fancy, without 
inquiring or regarding whether what he does be agreeable or 
offenfive to others, whether they may derive benefit, Or receive 
hurt from it. Hence the ungovernable caprice of favages, 
their impatience under any fpecies of reftraint, their inability 
to fupprefsor moderate any inclination, the fcorn or neglect 
with which tfiey receive advice, their high eftimation of them- 
felves, and their contempt of other men. Among them, the 
pride of independence produces almoft the fame effects with 
intereftednefs in a more advanced ftate of fociety, it refers every 
thing to a man himfelf, and renders the gratification of his 
own wifhes, the meafure arid tend "of jfontfuCt. 

To the fame caufe may be imputed the hardriefs of heart, 
and infenfibility, remarkable in all favage nations.* Their 
minds, rouzed only by ftrong emotions, are little fufceptible 
of gentle, delicate, or tender affections b , Their yriiqri is fo 
incomplete, that each individual aCts al if he retailed all hi's 
natural rights entire and undiminifhed...; If a favour is con¬ 
ferred upon him, or f fervice performed for his behoof* he 
receives "it with-much fittisfaCtion, becaufe it contributes to his 
enjoyment; but this feniirifCnt trends not beyond himfdff, it 
excited*ho J lehfc of obligation, he neither feels gratitude, nor 
thinks ■ of making any teturn c . Even, among perfons the 
"aioft clofely connected, there is little corrcfpondence or ex- 

k Cliarlcv. N. Fr, iii. 309. * Oviedo Ilift. lib. xvi, c. 2. Sec NOTE XCH. 
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change of thofe good offices which ftrengthcn attachment, mol¬ 
lify the heart, and fweeten the intercourfc of life. Their 
high ideas of independence nourifh a fullcn referve, which 
keeps them at a diftance from each other. The neareft rela¬ 
tions are mutually afraid to make any demand, of* to folicit any 
fervice left it fliould be confidered by the other as impofing 
a burden, or laying a reftraint upon his will. 

I have already remarked the influence of this hard unfeel¬ 
ing temper upon domeftic life, with refpeft: to the canne&ion 
between hufband and wife, as well as that between parents and 
children. Its cffe&s are no lefs confpicuous, in the perform¬ 
ance of thofe mutual offices of tendernefs which the infirmities 
of our nature frequently exa£t. Among fomc tribes, when any 
of their number are feized with a diftemper, they are generally 
abandoned by all around them, who, carelefs of their reco¬ 
very, fly in the utmoft conftcrnation from the fuppofed dan¬ 
ger of infection c . But even where they are not thus deferted, 
the cold indifference with which they are attended can afford 
them little confolation. No look of fympathy, no foothing ex- 
preffions, no officious fervices contribute to alleviate or to make 
them forget their fufferings f . Their neareft relations will 
often refufe to fubmit to the fraalleft inconvenicncy, or to 
part with the lead trifle, however much it may tend to 
their accommodation or relief*. So little is the breaft of a 
favage fufceptible of thofe fentiments which prompt men to 
that feeling attention which mitigates diftrefs, that, in fome 
provinces of America, the Spaniards have found it neccffary to 

* De la Potherie, Hi. 28. • Lettre de P. Cntaneo ap Muratnri Chrifiian, 

i. 309. Tcrtre, ii. 410. Lozano, to->. Herrera, dec. 4. lib. viii. c. dec. 5. lib. iv. 
c. z. Falkner’a Dcfcript. of Patagonia, 98. f Gumilla, i. 329. Lo¬ 
zano, loo. * Garica Origcn. tec, go. Herrera, dec. 4. lib. viii. c. 5. 
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inforce the common duties of humanity by pofitive laws, and to 
oblige hufbands and wivfts, parents and children, under fevere 
penalties, to take care of each other during their ficknefe 
The fame harflinefs of temper is ftill more confpicuous in their 
treatment of'the animal cfeation. Prior to their intercourfe 
with the people of Europe, the North-Americans had fome 
tame dogs, which accompanied them in their hunting excur- 
fions, and ferved them with all the ardour and fidelity pecu¬ 
liar to their fpecies. But, inftead of that fond attachment, 
which the hunter naturally feels towards thofe ufeful compa¬ 
nions of his toils, they requite their fervices with neglect, 
feldom feed, and never carefs them In other provinces* 
the Americans have become acquainted with the domeftic 
animals of Europe, and avail themfelves of their fervice; but 
it is univerfally obferved that they always treat them harihly k , 
and never employ any method either for breaking or ma¬ 
naging them, but force and cruelty. In every part of the de¬ 
portment of man in his favage Rate, whether towards his 
equals of the human fpecies, or towards the animate below 
him, we recognize’ the fame chara&er, and trace the opera¬ 
tions of a mind, intent on i^s own gratifications, anfl regulated 
by its own caprice, without much attention or fenfibility to the 
fentiments and feelings of the beings around him. 

After explaining how unfavourable the favage Rate is to 
the cultivation of the underRanding, and to the improvement of 
the heart, I fliould not have thought it necefiary to mention 
what may be deemed its lcffer defers, if the chara&er of na- 

h Cogullodo Hilt, dc Yucathan. p. 3c©. 1 CharJer. N. Fr. iii. 119. 337. 
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w..—y—by circumftances apparently trivial, thgn by thofe of greater mo¬ 
ment. A favage, frequently, placed in fituations of danger 
and diftrefs, depending on himfelf alone, and wrapt up in his 
own thoughts and fchemes, is a nferious melancholy animal. 
His attention to others is final!. The range of his own ideas 
is narrow. Hence that taciturnity which is fo difgufting to 
men accuftomed to the open intercourfe of focial converfation. 
When not engaged in a&ion, the Americans often fit whole 
days in one pofture, without opening their liph When they 
go forth to war, or to the chace, they ufually march in a line 
at fome diftance from one another, and without exchanging a 
word. The fame profound filence is obferved when they row 
together in a canoe ra . It is only when they are animated by 
intoxicating liquors, or rouzed by the jollity of the feftival and 

. dance, that they become gay and convertible. 

• 

Cunning. To the fame caufes may be imputed the refined cunning with 
which they form and execute their fchemes. Men, who are 
not habituated to a liberal communication of their own fenti- 
ments and withes, are apt to be fo diftruftful, as to place little 
confidence in others, and to have rccourfe to an infidious craft, 
in accomplithing their own purpofes. In civilized life, thofe 
perfons, who, by their fituation, have but a few objects of pur- 
luit on which their minds inceflantly dwell, are mod remark¬ 
able for low artifice in carrying on their little projects. Among 
favages, whofe views are equally confined, and their attention 
ho lefs perfevering, thofe circumftances muft operate ftill more 
powerfully, and gradually accuftom them to a difingenuous 
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-fubtlety in all their tranfaftions. The force of this is increafed 
by habits which they acquire in carrying on the two rnoft 
interefting operations wherein they are engaged. With them 
war is a fyftem of craft, in which they truft for fuccefs to ftra- 
tagem more jhan to open force, and have their invention con¬ 
tinually on the ftretch to circumvent and furprife their enemies. 
As hunters, it is their conftant objeft to enfnare, in order that 
they may deftroy. Accordingly, art and cunning have been 
univcrfally obferved as diftinguifhing charafteriftics of all 
lavages* The 'people of the rude tribes of America are re¬ 
markable for'their add^efs and duplicity. Impenetrably fecret 
in forming their meafures, they purfue them with a patient un¬ 
deviating attention, and there is no refinement of difiimulation 
which the ycannot employ, in order to infure their fuccefs. The 
natives of Peru were engaged above thirty years, in concerting 
the plan of their infurreftion, under the vice-royalty of the 
marquis de Villa-Garcia, and'though communicated to a great 
number of all different ranks, no indication of it ever tran- 
fpired during that long period ; no man betrayed his .truft, or 
by an unguarded*look, or rafli word, gave rife to any fufpi- 
cion of what was intended ”. The difiimulation and craft of 
individuals is no lefs remarkable than that of nations. When 
fet upon deceiving, they wrap tliemfelves up fo artificially, 
that it is impoflible to penetrate into their intentions, or to de¬ 
left their defigns °. 

But if there be defefts or vices* peculiar to the favage ftate, 
there are, likewife, virtues which it infpires, and good qualities, 
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to the cxcrcife if which it is friendly. The bonds of fociety 
fit fo loofe upon the members of the more rude American tribes, 
that they hardly feel any reflraint. Hence the fpirit of inde¬ 
pendence, which is the pride of a favage, and which he con- 
fiders as the unalienable prerogative of man. * Incapable of 
controul, and difdaining to acknowledge any fupcrio'r,*- his 
mind, though limited in its powers, and erring in many of its 
purfuits, acquires fuch elevation by the confciouliiefs of its own 
freedom, that he ails on feme occafions with aftonifhing force, 
and pcrfeverance, and dignity. 

As independence nounflics this high fpirit among favages, 
the perpetual wars in which they are engaged call it forth into 
action. Such long intervals of tranquillity as are frequent in 
poliftied focicties, are unknown in the favage ftate. Their en¬ 
mities, as I have obferved, are implacable and immortal. The 
valour of the youth is never allowed to ruft in inadion. The 
hatchet is always in their hand, either for attack or defence. 
Even in their hunting excurfions, they muft be on their guard 
againft furprife from the hdftile tribes, by which they ate fur- 
rounded. .Accuftomcd to continual alarms, they*grow familiar 
with danger, and courage becomes an habitual virtue, refulting 
naturally from their fnuatioh, and ftrengthened by conftant 
exertions. The mode of difplaying fortitude may not be the 
fame in fmall and rude communities, as in more powerful and 
civilized ftates. Their fyftem of war, and ftandard of valour 
may be formed upon different principle®, but in no fituation 
does the human mind rife more fuperior to the fenfe of danger, 
or the dread of death, than in its moil Ample and unculti¬ 
vated ftate. 

Another 
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A noth En virtue remarkable among favages, is attachment 
to the community of wljich they are members. From the na¬ 
ture of their political union, one might cxpeX this tie to be 
extremely feeble. But there are circumftances which render 
the influence* even of their loofe mode of aflbeiation, very 
powerful. The American tribes are fmallj combined againft 
their neighbours, in profecution of ancient enmities, or in 
avenging recent injuries, their interefts and operations are 
neither numerous nor complex. Thefe arc objects, which 
the unttultfvatcCi uftderftanding of a favage can comprehend. 
HivS heart is capable of .forming connexions, which are fo little 
diffufed. He aflents with warmth to public mcafures, diXated 
by paflions, limilar to thofe which influence his own conduX. 
Hence the ardour with which individuals undertake the moft 
perilous fervice, when the community deems it neceflary. 
Hence their fierce and deep-rooted antipathy to the public ene¬ 
mies. Hence their zeal for the honour of their tribe, and that 
love of their country, which prompts them to brave danger 
that it may triumph, and tp endure the moft exquifite tor¬ 
ments without a groan, that it may not be difgraced. 
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Th US, in every fituation where a human being can be placed, s „ (isf<(aion 
even the moft unfavourable, there are virtues that peculiarly be- ^ 

Jong toit; there are affeXions which it calls forth j there is a fpccies tl0 »- 
of happinefs which it yields. Nature, with moft beneficent in¬ 
tention, conciliates and forms the mind to its condition, the 
ideas and withes of man extend not beyond that ftate of fo- 
ciety to which lie is habituated. What it prefents, as objeXs 
of contemplation or enjoyment, fill and fatisfy his mind, and 
he can hardly conceive any other mode of life to be pleafant 
or even tolerable. The Tartar, accuftomed to roam over ex- 

3 a tenfive 
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B ® v ° K tenfive plains, and to fubfift on the product: of his herds, im« 

i,,—prccates upon his enemy, as the greateft of all curfes, that he 
may be condemned to refide in one place, and to he nourifhed 
with the top of a weed. The rude Americans, fond of their 
own purfuits, and fatisfied with their own lot, are equally un¬ 
able to comprehend the intention or utility of the various ac¬ 
commodations, which, in more polifhed fociety, are deemed 
effential to the comfort of life. Far from complaining of their 
own fituation, or viewing that of men in a more improved 
hate with admiration or envy, they regard themfelves as the 
ftandard of excellence, as beings the bed entitled, as well 
as the moft perfectly qualified, to enjoy real happinefs, Un- 
accudomed to any reftraint upon their will or their actions, 
they behold with amazement the inequality of rank, and the 
fubordination which take place in civilized life, and confider 
the voluntary fubmidion of one man to another, as a renunci¬ 
ation, no lefa bafe than unaccountable, of the fird diftin&ion 
of humanity. Void of forefight, as well as free from care 
themfelves, and delighted with that date of indolent fecurity, 
they wonder at the anxious precautions, the unceafing induftry, 
and complicated arangements of Europeans, in guarding againd 
didant evils, or providing for future wants, and exclaim againd 
their prepoderous folly, in thus multiplying the troubles, 
and increafing the labour of life °. This preference of their 
own manners is confpicuous on every occafion. Even the 
names, by which the various nations wifib to be didinguifhed, 
are aflumed from this idea of their own pre-eminence. The 
appellation which the Iroquois give to themfelves is, the chief 
of men p . Caraibe , the original name of the fierce inhabitants 
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of the windward iflands, fignifies the •warlike people 11 . The 
Cherokee, from an idea of their own fuperiority, call the 
'Europeans Nothings, or the accurfed race± and affume them- 
felves the name of The beloved people \ The fame principle 
regulated the notions of the other Americans concerning the Euro¬ 
peans ; for although, at firft, they were filled with afloniihment at 
their arts, and with dread of their power, they foon came to abate 
their eftimation of men, whofe maxims of life were fo different 
from their pwn. Hence they called them the froth of the fea, 

j * 

men without, father or mother. They fuppofed, that either 
they had no country of their own, and therefore invaded that 
which belonged to others 4 j or, that, being deftitute of the ne- 
ceffaries of life at home, they were obliged to roam over the 
ocean, in order to rob fuch as were more amply provided. 

Men, thus fatisfied with their condition, are far from any in¬ 
clination to relinquUh their own habits, or to adopt thofe of ci¬ 
vilized life. The tranfition is too violent to be fuddcnly made. 
Even where endeayours have been ufed to wean a faVfcge from 
his own cuffoms, and to render the accommodations of polilhed 
fociety familiar to him j eve« where he has been allowed to tafte 
of thofe pleafures, and has been honoured with thofe diftin&ions, 
which are the chief objects of our defire, he droops and lan¬ 
guishes under the reffraint of laws and forms, he feizes the firft 
opportunity of breaking loofc from them, and returns with 
tranfport to the foreft or the wild, where he can enjoy a care- 
lefs and uncontrouled freedom *. 

i Rochefort Hift. dcs Antilles, 455. * Adair, Hift. of Amcr. Indians, 
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Thus T have finifiied a laborious delineation of the character 
and manners of the uncivilized tribes fcattered over the vaft 
continent of America. In this, l afpirc not at rivalling the 

great mailers who have painted and adorned favage life, either 

■* ■ 

in boldncfs of delign, or in the glbw and beautj of their co¬ 
louring. I am fatisfied with the more humble merit of having 
pa filled with patient induftry, in viewing my fubjeCt in many 
various lights, and in collecting from the moft accurate ob- 
l'ervers fuch detached and often minute features, as might 
enable me to exhibit a portrait that refembles the original. 

Before I clofe this part of my work, one obfervation more 
is neceffary, in order to juftify the cpnclufions which 1 have 
formed, or to prevent the mi (lakes into which fuch as examine 
them may fall. Jo contemplating the inhabitants of a country 
fo widely extended as A merica, great attention fliould be paid 
to the diverfity of climates under which thej are placed. The 
influence of this I have pointed out with refpedt to feyeral im¬ 
portant 'particulars, which have been the objedt of refearch ; 
but even where it has not been mentioned, it ought not to be 
overlooked. The provinces of America are of fuch different 
temperament, that this alone is fuflicient to conflitute a dif- 
tin&ion between their inhabitants. In every part of the earth 
where man exifts, the power of climate operates, with deciilve 
influence, upon liis condition and character. In thofc coun¬ 
tries which approach near to the extremes of heat or cold, this 
influence is fo confpicuous as to flrike every eye. Whether 
we confider man merely ag an animal, or as a being endowed 
with rational powers, which fit him for activity and fpecula- 
tion, we (hall find that lie lias uniformly attained the greateft 
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perfection of which his nature is capable, in the temperate p 0 9 K 
regions of the globe. There his conflitution is mofl vigorous, c—— 
.his organs mod acute, and his form molt beautiful. There, 
too, he poffeffes a fuperior extent of capacity, greater fertility 
of im^ginatidh, more enterprifing courage, arid a fenfibility of 
heart which gives birth to paflions, not only ardent, but per- 
fevering. In this favourite fituation lie has difplayed the utmoft 
efforts of his genius, in literature, in policy, in commerce, in 
war, and in all the arts which improve or embellifh life V 

This powerful operation of climate is felt moft fenfibly by rude 
nations, and produces greater effe&s than in foeieties more highly 
poliflicd. The talents of civilized men are continually exerted 
in rendering their condition more comfortable; and by their 
ingenuity and inventions, they can, in a great mcafure, fupply 
the defeats, and guard againft .the inconvenicncies, of any cli¬ 
mate. But the improvident favage is affeCtcd by every circum- 
flance peculiar to his fituation. He takes no precaution cither 
to mitigate or to improve ij. Like a plant, or an animal, lie 
is formed by the climate under which, he is placed, and feels 
the full force of its influence. 

In furveying the rude nations of America, this natural dif- 
tin&ibn between the inhabitants of the temperate and torrid 
zones is very remarkable. They may, accordingly, be divided 
into two great claffes. The one comprehends all the North- 
Americans, from the river St. Laurence to the Gulf of Mexico, 

■ Pr, FcrguCon’s Eflay on the Hift, of Civil Society, part Jii,> c. 1, 

together 
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B ^y 0 K together with the people of Chili, and a few finall tribes .to* 

1 —- L —1.1 j wards the extremity of the fouthern^continent. To the other: 

belong all the inhabitants of the iflands, and thofe fettled in the 
various provinces' which extend from the ifthmus of Darien 
almoft to the fouthern confines of Brafil, along ^he eaft fide of 
the Andes. In the former, the human fpecies appears mani- 
feftly to be more perfect The natives are more robuft, more 
a&ivc, rtiore intelligent, and more courageous. They poffcfs, 
in the mod eminent degree, that force of mind, and love of 
independence, which I have pointed out as the chief \irtucs of 
man in his favage fiate. They have defended their liberty with 
perfevering fortitude againft the Europeans, who fubdued the 
other rude nations of America with the greateft eafe. The 
natives of the temperate zone are the only people in the New 
World who are indebted for their freedom to their own valour. 
The North-Americans, though long encompafled by three formid¬ 
able European powers, dill retain part of their original poffef- 
fions, and continue to exift as independent nations. The people 
of Chib, though early invaded, ftill maintain a gallant conteft 
with the Spaniards, and have fet bounds to their encroach¬ 
ments ; whereas, in the warmer regions, men are more feeble 
in their frame, lefs vigorous in the efforts of their mind, of a 
gentle but daftardly fpirit, more enflaved by pleafure and funk 
in indolence. Accordingly, it is in the torrid zone that the Eu¬ 
ropeans have moll completely eftablifhed their dominion over 
America; the mod fertile and defirablc provinces in it are fub- 
je&ed to their yoke ; and if feveral tribes there ftill enjoy in¬ 
dependence, it is either becaufe they have never been attacked 
by an enemy already fatiated with conqueft, and pofieffed of 
larger territories than he was able to occupy, or becaufe they 

have 
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have been faved frtwn ojpprefSon by their rename -and inaecdftble 
fitilatioa. 

Cott'aFicuous at this diftm&ion may appear between the 
inhabitants of ^hofc differenr regions, it is not, however, uni- 
verfal. * Moral and political oonies y as I hare formerly obferv- 
ed, affieiSt the difpofition atuichara&er of individuals as well as- 
nations, ft ill more powerfully than the influence of climate. 
There are, accordingly, fome tribes, in various parts of the torrid 
zone, pofTefled of courage, high fpirit, and the love of inde¬ 
pendence, in a* degree hardly inferior to the natives of more 
temperate climates. We are too little acquainted with the 
hiftory of thofe people, to be able to trace the fcveral cir- 
cumftances in their progrefs and fituation, to which they 
are indebted for this remarkable pre-eminence. The fadlr, 
neverthelefs, is certain. As early as the firfl: voyage of Co¬ 
lumbus, he received information'that feveral of the iflands were - 
inhabited by the Cartbbecs , a fierce race of men, nowife refem- 
bling their feeble and* timid neighbours. In his fecond* expe- 
ditionno the New World, he found this information to be juft*, 
and was himfelf a witnefs of their intrepid valour \ The fame 
chara&cr they have maintained invariably in all fubfequent 
contefts with the people of our continent *; and, even in our 
own times, we have feen them make a gallant ftand in defence 
of the laft territory which the rapacity of the Europeans had 
left in their 'pofieffion Some nations in Brafil were no lefs 

eminent for vigour of mind, and bravery in war V The 

* Life of CoIumba»,c. 47, 48. See NOTE XCUl. 
dej Antilles, 531. * See NOTE XC 1 V*. 
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people of the ifthmus of Darien boldly met the Spaniards in 
the field, and frequently repelled thofc formidable invaders *. 
Other inftances might be produced. It is not by attending to 
any fingle caufe ot principle, however powerful and extenfive 
its influence may appear, that we can explain ^he anions, or 
account for the character, of men. Even the law of climate, 
more univerfal, perhaps, in its operation than any that affeds 
the human fpecies, cannot be applied, in judging of their con¬ 
duct, without many exceptions. 

* 

* Herrera, dec. I. lib. x. f, 15, Sec,-, dec. *. paSim. 
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NOTE I. p. 7. 

T YRE was fituated at fuch a diftance from the Arabian Gulf or 
RedSea, as made it impoSfbte to convey commodities from thence 
to that city by land-carriage. This induced the Phenicians to render 
themfelves matters of Rbirtocruta, *or Rbinocolura y the nearett port in 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. They landed the cargoes which 
they purchafed in Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, at Elatrh, the fafeft 
harbour in the Red Sea towards the notch. Thence they were carried 
by land toRhinocolura, the diftance not being very confiderable * and 
being relhipped in that port, *Vere tranfported to Tyre, and dittri- 
buted over the world. Strabon. Geogr. Edit. Cafaub. lib. xvi.p. 1128. 
Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth. Hittor. Edit. Wcffelingi, lib. i. p. 70. 


NOTE II. p. 10. 

npHE Periplus Hannonis is the only authentic monument of the Car¬ 
thaginian (kill in naval affairs, and ope of the moft curious frag¬ 
ments tranfmitted to Us by antiquky. The learned and induttrious 
Mr. Dodwell, in a diflertation prefixed 10 the Periplus of Han no, in 
the edition of the Minor Geographers puWifhed at Oxford, endea¬ 
vours to prove that this is a Spurious' work, the eotnpofmon of fome 

Greek, 
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Greek, who affumed Han no's name. But M. de Montefquieu, in his 
VEfprit des Loix, liv. xfci. c. 8. and M. de Bougainville* in a differ- 
tation publifhed tom. xxvi. of the Memoires de 1 ’Academic des In- 
fcriptions, &c. have eitabliftied its authenticity by arguments which to 
me appear unanfwerable. Ramufio has accompanied his tranflation 
of this curious voyage with a differtation tending to illuftrate it. 
Racolte de Viaggi, voL i. p. 112. M. de Bougainville has, with 
great learning and ability, treated the fame fubje&s. It appears 
that Hanno, according to the mode of ancient navigation, undertook 
this voyage in fmall veffels, fo conftrudted that he could keep clofe in 
with the coaft. He failed from Gades to the iiland of Cerne in twelve 
days. This is probably what is known to the moderns by the name 
of the Jfle of Arguim. It became the chief (tation of the Carthagi¬ 
nians on that coait » and M. de Bougainville contends, that the cif- 
terns found there are monuments of the Carthaginian power and in-, 
genuity. Proceeding from Cerne, and (till following the winding of 
the coait, he arrived, in feventeen days, at a promontory which he 
called The Weft Horn y probably Cape Palmas. From this he ad¬ 
vanced to another promontory, which he named The South Horn , and 
which is manifestly Cape de Tres Puntas, about five degrees north of 
the line. All the circumftances contained in the Ihort abftraft of his 
journal, which is handed down to us, concerning the appearance and 
ilate of the countries on the coait*of Africa, are confirmed, and 
illuftrated by a companion with the accounts of modern navigators. 
Even thofe circumftances, which, from their feeming improbability, 
Thave been produced to invalidate the credibility of his relation, tend 
to confirm it. He obferves, that in the country to the fouth of Cerne, 
a profound filence reigned through the day* but during the night, 
innumerable fires were kindled along, the banks of the rivers, and 
the air refounded with the noife qf pipes and drums, and cries of 
joy. The fame thing, as Ramufio obferves, ft ill takes place. The 
exceifive heat obliges the negroes to take (belter in the woods, or in 
their houfes, during the day. As foon as the fun fees, they fally out, 
and by torchlight enjoy the pleafure of mufic and dancing, in which 
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they fpend the night. RamuH i. 113, F. In another place, he men¬ 
tions the Tea as burning with torrents of fire. What occurred to M. 
Adanfon, on the fame 1 coJflr, may explain this. “ As foon,” fays 
•he, “ # as the fun dipped beneath the horizon, and night overfpread 
the earth with darknefs, the fea lent us its friendly light. While the 
prow of our ^fi*el ploughed* the foaming furges, it feemed to let 
them all on fire. Thus we failed in a luminous inclofure, which fur- 
rounded us like a large circle of rays, from whence darted in the wake 
cif the fhip a long ftream of light.” Voy. to Senegal, p. 176. 

NOTE III. p. it. 

J ^ONG after-the navigation of the Phenicians and of Eudoxus round 
* Africa, Polybius, the mod intelligent and beft informed hiftorian of 
antiquity, affirms, that it was not known, in his time, whether Africa 
was a continued continent, ftretching to the fouth, or whether it was 
encompafied by the fea. PolybiiHift. lib. iii. Pliny the natufaliftalTerts, 
that there can be no communication between the fouthern and northern 
temperatezones. PliniiHift. Natuf. Edit, in ufumDelph. 4to,lib. ii. c. 68. 
If they had given full credit to the accounts of thofe voyages, the former 
could not have entertained fuch a doubt, the latter could not have 

•b 

delivered fuch an opinion. Strabo mentions the voyage of Eudoxus, 
but treats it as a fabulous tale, lib. ii. p. 155. * and, according to his 
account, no other judgment <mn be formed with refpedt to it. Strabo 
feems not to have known any thing with certainty concerning the.form 
and ftate of the fouthern parts 0# Africa. Geogr. lib. xvii. p. 1180. 
Ptolemy, the moft inquifitive and learned of all the ancient geogra¬ 
phers, was equally unacquainted with any part of Africa fituated a 
few degrees beyond the equinoctial line* for he luppofes that this 
great continent was not furrounded by-the fea, but that it ftretched, 
without interruption, towards the fouth pole : and he fo far miftakes 
its true figure, that he deferibes the continent as becoming broader 
and broader as h advanced towards the fouth. Ptolomasi Geogr. 
Fib. iv. c. 9. Brietii Parialiela Geogr. veterts et novae, p, 86. 

NOTE 
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NOTE IV. p. 

n 

A Fact, recorded by Strabo, affords a very ftrong and Angular proof 
of the ignorance of the ancients with refpcft to the fituation of 
the various parts of the earth. When ^Alexander marched abng the 
banks of the Hydafpes and Acefine, two of the rivers / which fall into 
the Indus, he obierved that there were many, crocodiles in thofe rivers, 
and that the country produced beans of. the fame fpecies with thofe 
which were common in Egypt. From thcfe circumftanoes, he con* 
eluded that he had difeovered the fource of. the Nile, , ant} prepared a 
fleet to fail down the Hydafpes to Egypt. Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. 
p. 1030 . This amazing error did not arife from any ignorance of 
geography peculiar to that monarch i for we are informed by Strabo, 
that Alexander applied with particular attention in order to acquire 
the knowledge of this feience, and had accurate maps or deferiptions of 
the countries through which he marched. Lib. ii. p. 120. But, in 
his age, the knowledge of the Greeks did not extend beyond the limits 
of the Mediterranean. 


NOTE V. p. i 7i 

the flux and reflux of thefea is remarkably great at the mouth, 
of the river Indus, this would render, the phenomenon more for¬ 
midable to the Greeks. Varen. Geogr. vol. i. p. 251. 


NOTE VI. p. ao. 

TT is probable that they were feldom induced, to advance fo far* 
* either by motives of curiofity, or views of commercial advantage. 
In confequence of this, the idea of the ancients concerning the pofltion 
of that great river was very erroneous. Ptolemy places that branch 
of the Ganges which he diftinguiflies by the name of the Great Mouth, 
in the hundred and forty-fixth degree of longitude from his firft me¬ 
ridian in the Fortunate lilands. But its true longitude,, computed 

from 
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from that meridian, is now determined by agronomical obfervations 
to be only a hundred and five degrees. A geographer To eminent 
yiuft have been betrayed into an error of this magnitude by the 
imperfection of the information which he had* received concerning 
thofe diitant regions; and thi? affords a linking proof of the inter- 
courfe with them being extremely rare. With refpeCt to the coun¬ 
tries of India beyond the Ganges, his intelligence was ft ill more de¬ 
fective, and his errors more enormous. I fhall have occafion to obferve 
in another place, that he has placed the country of the Seres, or 
China, no left than fixty degrees farther caft than its true pofition. 

M. d’Anville, one of the moft learned and iriquifitive of the modern 
geographers, has fee this matter in a clear light, in two differtations 
publifhed in Mem. de l’Academ. des Infcript. &rc. tom. xxxii. p. 573. 

604. 

NOTE VII. p. 20. 

JT is remarkable, that the difeoveries of the ancients were made chiefly 
by land i thofe of the moderns are made chiefly by fea. The progrefs 
of conqueft led to the former, that of commerce to the latter. It is a 
judicious obfervation of Strabo, that the conquefts of Alexander the 
Great made known the Eaft, thofe of the Romans opened the Weft, 
and thofe of Mithridates king of Pontus the North. Lib. i. p. 26. 

When difeovery is carried on by land alone, its progrefs muft be flow, 
and its operations confined. When it is carried on only by fea, its 
fphere may be more extenfive, and its advances more rapid > but it 
labours under peculiar defe&s. Though it may make known the 
pofition of different countries, and afeertain their boundaries as far as 
thefeare determined by the ocean, it leaves us in ignorance with rc- 
fpeCt to their interior ftate. Above two centuries and a half have 
elapfed fince the Europeans failed round* the fouthern promontory of 
Africa, and have traded in moft of its ports j but, in a confiderable 
part of that great continent, they have done little more than furvey its 
coafts, and mark its capes and harbours. Its interior regions are in a 
Vot, I. 3 1 great 
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great meafure unknown. The ancients, who had a very imperfect 
knowledge of its coafts, except where they are waihed by the Medi¬ 
terranean or Red Sea, were accuftomed to penetrate into its inland 
provinces, and, if we may rely on the teftimony of Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus, had explored many .parts of it now altogether un¬ 
known. Unlefs both modes of difeovery be united, the geographical 
knowledge of the earth mull: remain incomplete and inaccurate. 

NOTE VIII. p. *3. 

# ■ • 

*J»HE notion of the ancients concerning fuch an excelfive degree of 
heat in the torrid zone, as rendered it uninhabitable, and their 
per lifting in this error long after they began to have fome commercial 
intercourfc with feveral parts of India lying within the tropics, muft 
appear (o lingular and abfurd, that it may not be unacceptable to fome 
of my readers to produce evidence of their holding this opinion, and 
to account for the apparent incontinence of their theory with their 
experience. Cicero, who had bellowed attention upon every part of 
philofophy known to the ancients, feems to have believed that the 
torrid zone was uninhabitable, and, of confequence, that there could 
be no intercourfe between the northern and fouthern temperate zones. 
He introduces Africanus thus add re fling the younger Scipio: “ You- 
fee this earth encompaflcd and bound ,tn by certain girdles, of which, 
two, at the greateft diftance from each other, and fuftaining the op. 
polite poles of heaven* are frozen with perpetual cold j the middle 
one, and the largeft of all, is burnt with the heat of the fun two are 
habitable, the people in the fouthern one are antipodes to us, with whom 
we have no connexion.” Somnium Sctpionis^ c. 6. Geminus, a Greek 
philofopher, contemporary with Cicero, delivers the fame dodtrine, 
not in a popular work, but in his Enrxywyn <»? a treadle 

purely fcientific. “ When we ipeak,** fays he, “ of the fouthern 
temperate zone, and its inhabitants, and concerning thole who are 
called antipodes, it muft be always underftood, that we have no cer¬ 
tain knowledge or information concerning the fouthern temperate zone, 

whether 
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whether it be inhabited or nc/. But from the fpherical figure of the 
earth, and the courfe which the fun holds between the tropics, we 
conclude that there is another zone, fit lifted to the fouth, which en¬ 
joys the fame degree of temperature with the northern one which we 
inhabit.’* Cap. xiii. p. 31. ap. Petavii Opus de Dci&r. Tempor. in 
quo Uranolog^im five Syftdlmata var, Audtorum. Amft. 1705. 
vol. iii. The opinion of Pliny the naturalift, with refped to both 
thefe points, was the fame: “ There are five divifions of theeartli, 
which are called zones. AU that portion which lies near to the two 
oppofite poles is opprefied with vehement cold, and eternal froft. 
There, unbleft wjth <he afpedt of milder liars, perpetual darknefs 
reigns, or at die utmoft a feeble light reflected from furroundiag 
fhows. The middle of the earth, in which is the orbit of the fun, is 
fcorched and burnt up with flames and fiery vapour. Between thefe 
torrid and frozen diftridb lie two other portions of the earth, which 
are temperate •, but, on account of the burning region interpofed, 
there can be no communication between them. Thus Heaven has 
deprived us of three parts of the earth.’* Lib. ii. c. 68. Strabo de¬ 
livers his opinion to the fame etFedt, in terms no lefs explicit: “ The 
portion of the earth which lies near the equator, in the torrid zone, 
is rendered uninhabitable by heat.” Lib. ii. p. 154. To thefe I 
might add the authority of many other refpedtable philofophers and 
hiftorians of antiquity. 

In order to explain the fenfe in which this dodtrine was generally 
received, we may obferve, that Parmenides, as we are informed by 
Strabo, was the firft who divided the earth into five zones, and he ex¬ 
tended the limits of the zpne, which he fuppofed to be uninhabitable 
on account of heat, beyond the tropics. Ariftode, as we learn like- 
wife from Strabo, fixed the boundaries of the different zones in the 
fame manner as they are defined by modern geographers. But the 
piPgrefs of difeovery having gradually demonftrated that fevcral re¬ 
gions of the earth which lay within the tropics were not only habitable, 
but populous and fertile, this induced later geographers to circum- 
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fcribc the limits of the torrid zone, lit is not eafy to afcertain with 
prccifion the boundaries which they allotted to it. From a pafiage in 
Strabo, who, as far as I know, is the dhly author of antiquity from 
whom we receive any hint concerning this fubje£t, 1 fhould conjecture, 
that thofe who calculated according to the meafurement of the earth 
by Eratofthenes, fuppoled the torrid zone to comprehend near fixteen 
degrees, about eight on each fide of the equator ; whereas fuch as 
followed the computation of Poftdonius allotted about twenty-four 
degrees, or foinewhat more than twelve degrees on each fide of the 
equator to the torrid zone. Strabo, lib. ii. p. 151. Recording to 
the former opinion, about two thirds of that portion, of the earth which 
lies between the tropics was confidered as habitable; according to the 
latter, about one half of it. With this reftridtion, the dodtrine of the 
ancients concerning the torrid zone appears lefs abfurd ; and we can 
conceive the reafon of their aflerting this zone to be uninhabitable, 
even after they had opened a communication with feveral places within 
the tropics. When men of fcience ipoke of the torrid zone, they confi¬ 
dered it as it was limited by the definition of geographers to fixteen, 
or at the utmoft to twenty four degrees ; and as they knew almoft 
nothing of the countries nearer to the equator, they might ftill fuppofe 
them to be uninhabitable. In loofe and popular difeourfe, the 
name of the torrid zone continued to be given to all that portion of 
the earth which lies within the tropics. Cicero feems to have been 
unacquainted with the ideas of later geographers, and according to 
the divifion of Parmenides, deferibes the torrid zone as the largeft of 
the five. Some of the ancients rejected the notion concerning the in¬ 
tolerable heat of the torrid zone as a popular error. This, we are 
told by Plutarch, was the fentiment of Pythagoras, and we learn from 
Strabo, that Eratofthenes and Polybius had adopted the fame opi- 
nion, lib. ii. 154. Ptolemy feems to have paid no regard to the an¬ 
cient dotfl: rine and opinions concerning the torrid zone. 


NOTE 
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NOTE IX. p, 42. 

• f T'HJE court of inquifition, which effe&ually checks a fpirit of literal 
inquiry, and of literary improvement, wherever it is eftablifhed, 
was firil introt^jeed into Portugal by John III. who began his reign, 
A. I>. 1521. 


NOTE X. p. 49. 

^N initance o£ this is related by Hackluyt, upon the authority of 
the Portugueze hiftorian Garcia dc Refende. Some Englilh mer¬ 
chants having refolved to open a trade with the coaft of Guinea, 
John II. of Portugal difpatched ambaffadors to Edward IV., in order 
to lay before him the right which he had acquired by the Pope’s bull 
to the dominion of that country, and to requeft of him to prohibit 
his fubje&s to profecute their intended voyage. Edward was fo much 
fatisfied with the exclufive title of the Portugueze, that he iflued his 
orders in the terms which they defired. Hackluyt, Navigations, 
Voyages, and Traffics of the Englilh, vol. ii. part ii. p. 2. 


NOTE XI. p. 59. 

'J'HE time of Columbus’s^birth may be nearly afeertained by the 
following circumftances. It appears from the fragment of a letter, 
addreiied by him to Ferdinand and Ifabella, A. D. 1501, that he 
had, at that time, been engaged forty years in a fea-faring life. In 
another letter, he informs them, that he went to fea at the age of 
fourteen*, from thofe fa&s it follows, that he was bom A. D. 1447. 
Life of Chrift. Columbus, by his fon Don Ferdinand. Churchill’s 
Collcttion of Voyages, vol. ii. p. 484^485, 


NOTE 
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NOTE XII. p. 65. 

rpHE fpherical figure of the earth was known to the ancient geo- 
** graphers. They invented the method, ftill in ufe, of computing the 
longitude and latitude of different places. According to their doc¬ 
trine, the equator or imaginary line which encompafles the earth con¬ 
tained three hundred and fiaty degrees •, thefe they divided into twenty- 
four parts, or hours, each equal to fifteen degrees. The country of 
the Se or Sin*, being the fartheft part of India known to the ancients* 
was fuppofed, by Marinus Tyrius, the moft eminent ej^the ancient 
geographers before Ptolemy, to be fifteen hours, or two hundred 
and twenty-five degrees to the eaft of the firft meridian, pafiing through 
the Fortunate 1 Hands, Ptolomcei Geogr. fib.i. c. it. If this fuppo- 
fition was well-founded, the country of the Seres, or China, was 
only nine hours, or one hundred and thirty-five degrees weft from the 
Fortunate, or Canary Iflands; and the navigation, in that djre&ion, 
was much fhorcer than by die courfe which the Pomigueze were pur- 
fuing. Marco Polo, in his travels," had deferibed countries, parties 
larly the ifiand of Cipango or Zipangri, fuppofed to be Japan, con- 
fiderably fo the eaft of any part of Afia, known to the ancients. Marcus 
Paulus de Region. Oriental lib. ii, c. 70. lib. iii. c. 2. Cf courfe, this 
country, as it extended further to the eaft, was ftill nearer to the Canary 
iflands. The conclufions of Columbus, though drawn fom innacurate 
obfervatkms, were juft. If the fuppofitions of Marinus had been well 
founded, and if the countries, which Marco Polo vifited, had been 
fituated to the eaft of thofe whofe longitude Marinus had afeertained, 
the proper and neareft courfe to the Eaft Indies muft have been to 
Jfeer diredly weft. Herrera, dec. 1. fib. i. c. 2, A more exten¬ 
sive knowledge of the globe has now difeovered the great error of 
Marinus, in fuppofxng China to be fifteen hours, or two hundred 
and twenty-five degrees eaft from the Canary Iflands, and that even 
Ptolemy was mistaken, when he reduced the longitude of China to 
twelve hours, or one hundred and eighty degrees. The longitude 
9 of 
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of the weftem frontier of tlfat vaft empire is feven hours, or one 
hundred and fifteen degrees^from the meridian of the Canary Iflands. 
But Columbus followed the light, which his age afforded, and relied 
upon the authority of writers, who were, at tfyst time, regarded at 
the inftru£fors and guides of mankind in the feience of geography. 

NOTE XIII. p. 86 . 

J^S the Portugueze, in making their difeoveries, did not depart 
far from the coaffc of Africa, they concluded that birds, whofe 
Bight they obferveU with great attention, did not venture to any con* 
fiderable diftance from land. In the infancy of navigation, it was 
not known, that birds often ftretch their flight at an immenfe dis¬ 
tance from any land. In failing towards the Weft-Indian iflands, 
birds are often feen at the* difiance of two hundred leagues from any 
land. Sloane’s Nat. Hift. of Jamaica, vol.i. p. 30. Catefby faw 
an owl at fea, when the ihip was fix hundred leagues difiant from 
land. Nat. Hid. of Carolina, pge£ p. 7. Hift.NatureHe deM.de* 
Buffon, tom. xvi. p. 32. From which it appears, that this indica¬ 
tion of land, on which Columbus feems to have relied with fome 
confidence, was extremely uncertain. 


NO T E XIV. p. 96. 

JN a letter of the admiral’s- to Ferdinand and Ifabella, he deferibes* 
one of the harbours in Cuba, with all. the enthufiaftic admiration of a* 
difeoverer.—“ 1 difeovtreda river which a galley might eafily en¬ 
ter j the beauty of it induced me to found, and I found from five to 
eight fathoms of water. Having proceeded a confiderable way up- 
the river, every thing invited me to fettle there. The beauty of the 
river, the cleamefs of the water, through Which I could fee the fandy 
bottom, the multitude of palm-trees of different kinds, the tailed 
and fineft 1 had feen, and an infinite number of other large and flou* 
rifhing trees, the birds, and the verdure of the plains, are fo wonder* 

fully 



fully beautiful, that this country excels all others as far as the 
day furpafies the night in brightness ami Splendour, fo that I often 
faid, that it would be in vain for me to attempt to give your high¬ 
nefies a full account of it, for neither my tongue nor my pen. could 
come up to the truth, and indeed I am fo much amazed at the 
fight of fuch beauty, that I know not how to defence it.” Life of 
Columb. e, 30. 

NOTE XV. p. 100. 

'J'HE account which Columbus gives of the •humanity and orderly 
behaviour of the natives on this occafion is vpry firiking. “ The 
king (fays he, in a letter to Ferdinand and Ifabella) having been in¬ 
formed of our misfortune, exprefled great grief for our lofs, and 
immediately fent aboard all the people in the place in many large 
canoes-, we foon unloaded the Chip of every thing that was upon 
deck, as the king gave us great afliftance, he himfelf, with his bro¬ 
thers and relations, took all poflible care, that every thing fhould 
be properly done both aboard and on Chore. And, from time to 
time, he fent fome of his relations weeping, to beg of me not to 
be deje&pd, for he would give me all that he had. I can allure your 
highnefies, that there would not have been fo much care taken in 
fecuring our effe£ts in any part of Spain, as all our property was put 
together in one place near his palace, ubtil the houfes which he wanted 
to prepare for the cuftody of it, were emptied. He immediately 
placed a guard of armed men, who watched during the whole nighr, 
and thofe on Chore lamented as if they ha# been much interefted in 
our lols. The people are fo affc&ionate, fo tradlable, and fo peace¬ 
able, that I fwear to your highnefies, that there is not a better race 
of men, nor a better country in the world. They love their neigh¬ 
bour as themfelves; their converfation is the fweeteft and mildefl: in 
the world, cheerful, and always accompanied with a fmile. And 
although it is true that they go naked, yet your highnefies may be 
allured that they have many very commendable cuftoms the king is 
6 Cerved 
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fcrved with great ftate, and n\s behaviour is fo decent, that it is 
pleafant to fee him, as it is Iikewife to obferve the wonderful memory 
■which thefe people have, and their defire of knowing every thing, 
which leads them to inquire into its cau&s and.efliedb. Life of Co¬ 
lumbus, c. 32. It is ^robablj; that the Spaniards were indebted for 
this officious attrition, to the opinion which the Indians entertained 
of them as a fuperior order of beings. 


NOTE XVI. p. 106. 

J£VERY monument of fuch a man as Columbus is valuable. A 
letter which he wrote *to Ferdinand and Ifabelia, deferibing what 
palled on this occafion, exhibits a moft ftriking picture of his intre¬ 
pidity, his humanity, his prudence, his public fpiric, and courtly 
addrefs. “ I would have Tbeen lefs concerned for this misfortune, 
had I alone been in danger, both becauie my life is a debt that I owe 
to the Supreme Creator, and becaufe 1 have at other times been ex- 
pofed to the molt imminent haaard. But what gave me infinite 
grief and vexation was, that after it had pleafed our Lord to give 
me faith to undertake this enterprize, in which I had now been lo 
fuccefsful, that my opponent would have been convinced,'and the 
glory of your highnefles, and the extent, of your territory increafed 
by me; it fiiould pleafe the^Divine Majcfty to ftop all by my 
death. All this would have been more tolerable, had it not been 
attended with the lofs of thofe men whom 1 had carried with me, 
upon promife of the greateft profperity, who feeing themfelves in 
fuch diftrefs, curled not only their coming along with me, but that 
fear and awe for me, which prevented them from returning as they 
often had refolved to have done. But befides all this, my lorrow was 
greatly increafed, by recollecting that I had left my two fons at 
fchool at Cordova, deftitute of friends, * in a foreign country, when 
it could not in all probability be known that I had done fuch fervices 
as might induce your highnefies to remember them. And though I 
comforted myfelf with the faith thaj; our Lord would not permit that, 
Vol. I. 3 K which 
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which tended fo much to the glory or his church, and which ! had 
brought about with To much trouble, tp remain imperfed, yet I con- 
fidered that, on account of my fins, it was his will to deprive me 
of that glory, which I might have attained in this world. While in 
this confuted ftate, I thought on the good fortune which accompanies 
your highnefies, and imagined, that although I ft^Uld perffh, and 
the veflel be loft, it was poflible that you might ibmehow come to 
the knowledge of my voyage, and the fuccefs with which it was at¬ 
tended. For that rcafon 1 wrote upon parchment with the brevity 
which the fituation required, that I had difcovered the lands which 
I promifed, in how many days I had done it, and what cPitrfe I had 
followed. I mentioned the goodnefs of the country, the character of 
the inhabitants, and that your highnefies fubjeds were left in pof- 
felfion of all that I had difcovered. Having fealed this writing, I 
add re fie cl it to your highnefies, and promifed a thoufand ducats to 
any perfon who fhould deliver it fealed, fo that if any foreigners 
found it, the promifed reward might prevail on them not to give 
the information to another. I then can led a great calk to be brought 
to me, and wrapping up the parchment in an oiled cloth, and afterwards 
in a cake of wax, 1 put it into the calk, and having ftopt it well, I 
caft it into the fea. All the men believed thar it was fome ad of de¬ 
votion. Imagining that this might never chance to be taken up, as 
the Chips approached nearer to Spain, f I made another packet like the 
firft, and placed it at the top of the poop, fo that if the (hip funk, 
the calk remaining above watermight be committed to the guidance 
of fortune.” 

NOTE XVII. p. no. 

gO ME Spartilh authors, with the meannefs of national jealoufy, 
have endeavoured to detrad from the glory of Cohimbus, by in- 
finuating that he was led to the difeovery mf the New World, not by 
his own inventive, or enterprifing genius, but by information which 
he had received. According tp their account, a veflel having been 
5 driven 
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driven from its coutfe by eaftdlly winds, was carried before them far 
to the weft, and landed on the epaft of an unknown country, from 
which it returned with difficulty ; the pilot, and three failprs, being 
the only perfons of the crew that furvived the diftreiTes which they 
fufiered, from want of provifions. and fatigufe in this long voyage. 
In a f<wv days <|fcer their arrival, all the four died, but the pilot 
having been Received into the houfc of Columbus, his intimate friend, < 
difclofcd to him, before his death, the fecret of the difeovery which 
he had accidentally made, and left him his papers containing a jour¬ 
nal of the voyage, which ferved as a guide to Columbus in his 
undertaking.* Gomara, as far as I know, is the firft author who 
publifhed this ftory, i$. Every circumftance is deftitute of 

evidence to fupport it. Neither the name of the veflel nor its deftina- 
tion is known. Some pretend that it belonged to one of the fea-port 
towns in Andalufia, and was failing either to the Canaries, or to Ma¬ 
deira i others, that it was a Bifcayner in its way to England; others, 
a Portuguefe fbip trading on the coaft of Guinea. The name of the 
pilot is alike unknown, as well as that of the port in which he landed 
on his return. According to fome, it was in Portugal; accord¬ 
ing to others, in Madeira, or the Azores. The year in which 
this voyage was made is no lefs uncertain. Monfon’s N«yr. Trails. 
Churchill, iii. 371. No mention is made of this pilot, or his difeo- 
veries, by And. IJernaldes, or Pet. Martyr, the contemporaries of 
Columbus. Herrera, with Tiis ufual judgment, paffes over it in 
fiience. Oviedo takes notice of thiv report, but confidcrs it as a tale 
fit only to amule the vulgar. Hift. lib. ii. c. 2. As .Columbus held 
his courfe diredlly weft from the Canaries, and never varied it, fome 
later authors have fuppofed, that this uniformity is a proof of his 
being guided by fome previous information. But they do not recol¬ 
lect the principles on which he founded all his hopes of fuccefs, that 
by holding a wefterly courfe, he muft certainly arrive at thofe re¬ 
gions of the eaft deferibed by the ancients. His firm belief of his 
own fyftem led Jitm to take that courfe, and to purfue it without de¬ 
viation, 
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Other nations befide the Spaniards v have called in queftion Co¬ 
lumbus’s claim to the honour of having difeovered America. Some 
German authors aferibe it to Martin Behaim, whom they fuppofe to 
be their countryman., But they mention neither the year in which he 
made the difeovery, nor the place from which he failed, nor one cir- 
cumftance of the voyage. Jo. Frid. Stuvenius, in 6 pifferttftion. de 
yero Novi Orbis Invetitore, publifhed at Francforc in the year 1714, 
warmly aftem the title of Behaim, but without producing in confirma¬ 
tion of it, any thing that has even the fhadow of evidence. There 
was indeed a Martin de Boemia, a noted cofmographcr in the fifteenth 
century, whom Herrera mentions as a friend to tojumbus, dec. r. 
lib. i. c. a. but he aflbres us that he was a Portuguefe, and born in 
the ifland of Fa?al, one of the Azores. Ibid, and dec. ft. lib. ii. c. 19. 
Gomara informs us, that Magellan was poffdTed of a terreftrial globe, 
made by this Martin de Boemia, on which k he demonstrated the courfe 
he purpofed to hold, in fearching for that ftrait which he afterwards 
difeovered. Hift. c. 19. It feems probable, then, that the Germans 
have been induced, merely by the name of this artift, to fuppofe him 
a native of Bohemia, and on that fuppofition, have raifed their ima¬ 
ginary pretenfions. 

Those of the Wellh feem not to reft on a foundation much more 
(olid. In the twelfth oencury, according to Powell, a difpute having 
arifen among the fens of Owen Guyneth, king of North-Wales, con¬ 
cerning the fuccelfion to his crown, Madoc, one of their number, 
weary of this contention, betook himfclf to Tea in queft of a more 
tjuiet fettlement. He fteered due weft, leaving Ireland to the north, 
and arrived in an unknown country, which appeared to him fo de- 
ftrable, that he returned to Wales, and carried thither feveral of his 
adherents and companions. This is faidto have happened about the 
year 1170, and after that, he and hivcolcmy weit heard of no more. 
But it is to betJbfcrved, that Powell, on whofc s teftimony the authen¬ 
ticity of this ftory refts, published his hiftory above four centuries 
from the date of the event which he relates. Among a people 4 b 
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rude and fo illiterate as the xtelffi, at that period, the memory of a 
tranfa&ion fo remote muft fcave been very unperfe&ly preferved, and 
.would require to be confirmed by fome author of greater credit, and 
nearer*to the sera of Madoc’s voyage than Powell. Later antiquaries 
have indeed appealed to the u&imony of Meredith ap Rhees, a Wcllh 
bard, who diec|A. D. 1477; But he too lived at fuch a difiance of 
time from the event, that he cannot be coniidered as a witnefs of 
much more credit than Powell. Betides his verles publifhed by Hak¬ 
luyt, vol. iii. p. 1. convey no information, but that Madoc, difla- 
tisfied with his domeftic duration, employed him (elf in fearching the 
ocean for new jpolTeffions. But even if wc admit the authenticity of 
Powell’s-ftory, it does nT>t follow that the unknown country which 
Madoc difeoyered by (leering weft, in fuch,a courle as to leave Ire¬ 
land t > the north, was any part of America. The (kill of the WeUh 
in the twelfth century w*as hardly equal to fuch a voyage. If he 
made any difeovery at all, it more probably might be Madeira, or 
fome other of the weftern ides. The affinity of theWellh language 
with fame diale&s fpoken in America, has been mentioned as a cir- 
cumftance which confirms the truth of Madoc’s voyage. But that has 
been obferved in fo few inftanqes, and in fome of thefe the affinity is 
Jb obfcure, or fo fanciful, that no conclufion can be dfawn from 
the cafual relemblance of a final! number of words. There is a bird, 
which as far as is yet known, Js found only on the coafts of South Ame¬ 
rica, from Port Defire to the Straits of Magellan. It is dillinguHhed by 
the name of Penguin. This word in the WeKh language figniftes 
White-head. All the authors who favour the pretenfions of the Wcllh 
to the difeovery of America, mention this as an irrefragable proof of 
the affinity of the Wellh language with that fpoken in that region of 
America. But Mr. Pennant, who has given a fcientific defeription of 
the Penguin, obferves, that all the birds of that genus have black heads, 
“ fo that we muft refign every faopft (adds he) founded on this 
hypothefis of retrieving the Cambrian race in the New World/* 
Philof. Tranfaffc. vol. Jviii. p. 91, &c. Befide this, if the Welffi, 
towards the ciofe of the twelfth century, had fettled in any part ml 
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A nicrica, fome remains of the Chfiftiafi v do£trine and rites muft hive 
been found among their defcendants, .when they were difeovered 
about three,hundred years pofterior to their'migration; a period fo 
fliort, that, in the covrfe of it, ‘we cannot well fuppofe that all’ Euro¬ 
pean ideas and arts would be totally forgotten. 

The pretenfions of the Norwegians to the difeovery of America* 
feem to be better founded than thofe' of the Germans or Wellh. 
The inhabitants of Scandinavia were remarkable in the middle ages 
for the boldnefs and extent of their maritime excurfions. In 
874, the Norwegians difeovered, and planted a colony in Iceland. 
In 982, they difeovered Greenland, and eftablilhed fettlcmencs there. 
From that, lbme of their navigators proceeded towards the well:, 
and difeovered a country more inviting than thofe horrid regions with 
which they are acquainted. According tef their reprefematron, this 
country was Tandy on the coalts, but in die interior parts level and 
covered with wood, on which account they gave it the name of Hellc- 
land, and Mark-land , and having afterwards found fome plants of the 
vine which bore grapes, they called it Win-land. The credit of this 
ftory refts, as far as I know, on the authority of the faga % or chro¬ 
nicle of king Olaus, compofed <by Snorro Sturlonides, or Siurlufons, 
publilhed by Perinflciold at Stockholm A. D. 1697. As Snorro was 
born in the year 1179, his chronicle ..might be compiled about two 
centuries after the event which he relates. His account of the na¬ 
vigation and difcoveries of Biorn , and his companion Lief, is a very 
rude confufed tale, p. 104, 110. 326. It is impoftiblc to difeover 
from him, what part of America it was in which the Norwegians 
landed. According to his account of the length of the days and 
nights, it mult have been as far north as the fifty-eighth degree of 
latitude, on fome part of the coaft of Labradore, approaching near 
to the entry of Hudfon*s Straits. Grapes, certainly, are not the pro¬ 
duction of that country. Torfeus fuppofes that there is an error in 
the text, by rectifying of which, - the place where the Norwegians 
landed may be fuppofed to be fituated in latitude 49 0 . But that is 
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not the region of the vine in/America. From perufmg Snorro’s tale, 
I Ihouid think that the fituation of Newfoundland corresponds belt 
with that of tke country difcovered, by the Norwegians. But grapes 
are not the production of thap barren ifland. Other conjectures are 
mentioned by M. Mallet, Introd. a THift, de* Dannem. 175, &c. I 
am not fufficier^ly acquainted with the literature of the north, to ex¬ 
amine them. It 1'eems manifeft, that if the Norwegians did difeover 
any part of America at that period, their attempts to plant colonies 
proved unl'uccefsful, and all knowledge of it was foon loft. 

ft O T E XVIII. pm. 

jpETER MARTYR, ab Angleria, a Milanefe gentleman, whore- 
fided at that time in the court of Spain, whofe letters contain an 
account of the tranfa&ions of that period, in the order wherein they 
occurred, deferibes the Yentiments with w|||h he himfelf and his 
learned correfpondents were affe&ed, in very ftriking terms. “ Frx 
littitia profiluifle te, vixque a lachrymis pras gaudio temperafie, 
quando literas adfpexifti meas *quibus, de antipodum orbe latenti 
haCtenus, te certiorem- feci, mi fuaviflime “Pomponi, inlinuafti. Ex 
tuis ipfe literis coliigo, quid lenferis. Scnfifti autem, tantique rem 
fecifti, quanti virurn fumma doCtrina infignitum decuit. tt^ois nam- 
que cibus fublimibus prasftari poteft ingeniis, ifto fuavior ? quod 
condimentum gratius ? A m# facio conjeCturam. Beari fentio fpiritus 
meos, quando accitos alloquor prudehtes aliquos ex his qui ab 
ea redeunc provinda. Impltcent amnios pecuniarum cumulis augen- 
dis miferi avari, libidinibus ofefcconi; noftras nos mentes, poftquam 
Deo pleni aliquando fuefimUs, contemplando, hujufeemodi rerum 
notitia demulciamus.*’ Epift. 152. Pomponio Laeto. 


NOTE XIX. p. 122. 

gO firmly were men of feience, in that age, perfuaded that the coun¬ 
tries which Columbus had difeovered were connected with the Eaft 
Indies, that Bernaldcs, the curate of Los Palacios, who feems to liaye 

been 
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been ho mconfiderable proficient ifi theWnowledge of coftnography, 
contends that Cuba was not an ifland, byt a part of the continent,- 
and united to the dominions of the Great Khan. This he delivered 
as his opinion to Columbus himfelf, Who was his gueft for foitie time 
on his return from his fecond voyage j ^nd he fupports it by feveral 
arguments, moftly founded on the authority of Sir Jf.hn Mandeville. 
MS. penes me. Antonio Gallo, who was fecretsry to the magiftracy of 
Genoa towards the clofe of the fifteenth century, publiftted a fhort 
account of the navigations and difcoveries of his fcountryman Colum¬ 
bus, annexed to his Opufcula Hiftorica de rebus populi Genuenfis ; in 
which he informs us, from letters of Columbus which he himfelf had 
feen, that it was his opinion, founded upon nautical obfervations, 
that one of the iHands he had discovered was diftant only two hours or 
thirty degrees from Cattigara, which, in the charts of the geographers 
of that age, was laid down, upon the authority of Ptolemy, lib. vii. 
c. 3. as the mpft eaflberly place in Afia. From this he concluded, 
that if fome unknown continent did not obftruffc the navigation, there 
muft be a fhort and ea(y accefs, by. holding a wefterly courfe, to this 
extreme region of the Eaft‘. Mura tori Scriptores Rer. Italicarum, 
rol. xxiii. p. 304. 


N O T E XX. p. 127. 

JgERN ALDES, the curate de los Palacios, a contemporary writer, 
fays, that five hundred of thefe captives were fent to Spain, and 
fold publickly in Seville as Haves *, but that, by the change of climate, 
and their inability to bear the fatigue of labour, they all died in a fliort 
time. MS. penes me. 


NOTE XXI. p. 139. 

£jOLUMBtTS leems to have formed fonie Very lingular opinions 
concerning the countries which he had now difcovered. The 
violent fweH and agitation of the waters on the coaft of Trinidad led 

him 


s 
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him to conclude, that this v*as the highcft part of the terraqueous 
globe, and he imagined that various circumftances concurred in prov¬ 
ing that the fea was here vifibly elevated. Having adopted this 
‘erroneous principle, the apparent beauty of the country induced him 
to fall in with a notion of Sir John,Mandevilli, c. 102. that the ter- 
reftrial. paradife. was the higheft land in the earth > and he believed 
that he had been fo fortunate as to difeover this happy abode. Nor 
ought we to think it ilrange that a perfon of fo much fagacity lhould 
be influenced by the opinion or reports of fuch a fabulous author as 
Mandeville. Columbus and the other difeoverers were obliged to 
follow fiich* guides 3 s they could find ; and it appears from feveral 
paflages in th<? manufeript of Andr. Bernaldes, the friend of Colum¬ 
bus, that no inconfiderable degree of credit was given to the teftirnony 
of Mandeville in that age. Bernaldes frequently quotes him, and 
always with refpeiSb. 


NOTE XXII. p.150. 

JT is remarkable, that neither Comara or Oviedo, the moft ancient 
Spanifh hiftorians of America, nor Herrera, confider Hojeda, or 
his companion Vefpucci, as the firft difeoverers of the continent of 
America. They uniformly aferibe this honour to Columbus. Some 
have fuppofed that national refentment againft Vefpucci, for deferting the 
ferv ice of Spain, and entering fnto that of Portugal, may have prompted 
thefe writers to conceal the actions which he performed. But Martyr 
and Benzoni, both Italians, could not be warped by the fame preju¬ 
dice. Martyr was a contemporary author; he refided in the court 
of Spain, and had the belt opportunity to be exactly informed with 
refped to all public tranfa&ions •, and yet, neither in his Dccads, the 
firft general hiftory publiftied of the New World, nor in his Epiftles, 
which contain an account of all the remarkable events of his time, 
does he aferibe to Vefpucci the honour of having firft difeovered the 
continent. Benzoni went as an adventurer to America in the year 
1541, and refided there a confiderable time. He appears to have 
Vol. f. 3fI-> been 
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been animated with a warm zeal for the\honour of Italy, his native 
country, and yet does not mention the exploits and difeoveries of 
Vefpucci. Herrera, who compiled his general hiftory of America 
fom the moft authentic records, not only follows thofc early writers, 
but accufes Vefpucci of falfifying the dates of both the voyages which 
he made to the New World, and of confounding thp one with the 
other, in order that he might arrogate to himfelf the glory of having 
difeovered the continent. Her. dec. i. lib. iv. c. z. He afferts, 
that in a judicial inquiry into this matter by the royal fifeal, it was 
proved by the teftimony of Hojeda himfelf, that he touched at Hifpa- 
niola when returning to Spain from his firft voyage ; whereas Vefpucci 
gave out that they returned dire&ly to Cadiz^from the coaft of Paria, 
and touched at Hifpaniola only in their fecond voyage j and that he 
had finifhed the voyage in five months j whereas, according to Vcfpuc- 
ei’s account, he had employed feventeen rponths in performing it. 
Viaggio primo de Am. Vefpucci, p. 36. Viag. fecundo, p. 45. 
Herrera gives a more full account of this inqueft in another part of his 
book, and to the fame effe&. Her. dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 5. Colum¬ 
bus was in Hifpaniola when Hojeda arrived there, and had by that 
time come to an agreement with Roldan, who oppofed Hojeda’s at¬ 
tempt to excite a new infurre&ion, and, of confequence, his voyage 
niuft have been pofterior to that of the admiral. Life of Columbus, 
c. 84. According to VefpuccPs account, he fet out oh his firft voyage 
May ioth, 1497. Viag. primo, p. 6. At that time Columbus was 
in the court of Spain preparing for his voyage, and feems to have 
enjoyed a confiderable degree of favour. The affairs of the New 
World were at this juncture under die direction of Antonio Torres, a 
friend of Columbus. It is not probable, that at that period a com* 
million would be granted to another perfon, to anticipate the admiral, 
by undertaking a voyage which he himfelf intended to perform. 
Fonfeca, who patronized Hojeda, and granted the licence for 
his voyage, was not recalled to court, and rcinftated in the direc¬ 
tion of Indian affairs, until the death of prince John, which happened 
September 1497, P. Martyr, Ep. 182. feveral months pofterior to 
4 the 
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the time at which Vefpucci pretends to have fet out upon his voyage. 
A life of Vefpucci was published at Florence by the Abate Bandini, 
A. D. 1745, 4to. It is a work of no merit, written with little judg¬ 
ment^ and lefs candour. He contends for hi§ countryman's title to the 
difcovery of the continent with all the blind zeal of national partiality, 
but produces ^io new evidence to fupport it. We learn from hitn, 
that Vefpucci’s account of his voyage was publiiked as early as the 
year 1510, and probably fooner. Vita di Am. Vefp, p. 5a. At 
what time the name of America came to be firft given to the New 
World, is not certain. 

NOTE XXIII. p. 192. 

*JpHE form employed on this occafion ferved as a model to the 
Spaniards in all theft- fubfequent conquefts in America. It is fo 
extraordinary in its nature, and gives us fuch an idea of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Spaniards, and the principles upon which they founded 
their right to the extenfive dominions which they acquired in the New 
World, that it well merits the attention of the reader. “ I Alonfo de 
Hojeda, fervant of the moft high and powerful kings of Caftile and 
Leon, the conquerors of barbarous nations, their mefieng'er and cap¬ 
tain, notify to you and declare, in as ample form as I am capable, 
that God our Lord, who is^>ne and eternal, created the heaven and 
the earth, and one man and one woman, of whom you and wc, and all 
the men who have been or {hall be in the world, are defeended. But 
as it has come to pafs, through the number of generations during 
more than five thoufand years, that they have been dilperied into dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world, and are divided into various kingdoms and 
provinces, becaufe one country was not able to contain them, nor 
could they have found in one the means of fubfiftence and preferva- 
tion ; therefore God our Lord gave th*e charge of all thofe people to 
one man, named St. Peter, whom he conftitutcd the lord and head 
of all the human race, that all men, in whatever place they are born, 
or in whatever faith or place they .are educated, might yield obedience 

3 L 2 unto 
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unto him. He hath fubjedted the whole world to his jurifdidlion, 
and commanded him to eftablilh his refidence in Rome, as the moft 
proper place for the government of the world. He likewife promifed 
and gave him power to. eftablilh his authority in every other part of 
the world, and to judge and govern all Ghriftians, Moors, Jews, Gen- 
titfcs, and all other people, of whatever fed or faith the(/ may be* To 
him is given the name of Pope, which fignifies admirable, great father 
and guardian, becaufe he is the father and governor of all men. 
Thofe who lived in the time of this holy father obeyed and acknow¬ 
ledged him as their lord and king, and the fuperior of the univerfe. 
The fame has been obferved with refpedt to them who, fince His time, 
have been chofen to the pontificate. Thus it now continues, and 
will continue to the end of the world. 

“ One of thefe pontiffs, as lord of the world, hath made a grant of 
thefe iftands, and of the Terra Firma of the ocean fea, to the Catholic 
kings of Caftile, Don Ferdinand and Donna 1 fa bell a, of glorious 
memory, and their fucceffors, our fovereigns, with all they contain, as 
is more fully exprefied in certain deeds palled upon that occafion, 
which you may fee, if you defire it. Thus his majefty is king and 
lord of theft iflands, and of the Terra Firma, in virtue of this dona¬ 
tion *, and, as king and lord atorefaid, moil: of the iflands to which his 
title hath been notified, have recognized* his majefty, and now yield 
obedience and fubjedtion to him as their lord, voluntarily and without 
refiftance •, and inftantly, as foon as they received information, they 
obeyed the religious men fent by the king to preach to them, and to 
inftrudt them in our holy faith ; and all thefe, of their own free-will, 
without any recompence or gratuity, became Chriftians, and continue 
to be fo i and his majefty having received them gracioufly under his 
protedkion, has commanded that they Ihould be treated in the fame 
manner as |iis other fubjedts anti vafials. You are bound and obliged 
to adk in the fame manner. Therefore I now entreat and require you 
to confider attentively what I have declared to you *, and that you 
may more perfectly comprehend it, that you take fuch time as is rea- 

fonable, 
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fonable, in order that you ma£ acknowledge the Church as the fupe- 
rior and guide of the univerfp, and likewife the holy father called the 
Pope, in his own right, and his majefty by his appointment, as king 
and foVbreign lord of thefe iflands, and of the Tprra Firma ; and that 
you confent that the forefaid holy fathers ihall declare and preach to 
you the do&rinjs above mentioned. If you do this, you a£t well, 
and perform that to which you are bound and obliged *, and his ma- 
jefty, and I in his name, will receive you with love and kindnefs, and 
wiil leave you, your wives and children, free and exempt from fervi- 
tude, and in the enjoyment of all you pofTefs, in the fame manner as 
the inhabitants # of* the iflands. Befldes this, his majefty will bellow 
upon you many privileges, exemptions, and rewards. But if you 
will not comply, or malicioufly delay to obey my injun&ion, then, 
with the help of God, I will enter your country by force, I will carry 
on war againft you with the utmoft violence, I will fubjeft you to 
the yoke of obedience to the church and the king, I will take your 
wives and children, and will make them Haves, and fell or difpofe of 
them according to his majefty’s pipafure \ I will feize your goods, and 
do you all the mifchief in my power, as rebellious fubje&s, who will 
not acknowledge or fubmit to their lawful fovereign. And I protefl, 
that all the blood(hed*and calamities which ihall follow arc»to be im¬ 
puted to you, and not to his majefty, or to me, or the gentlemen who 
ferve under me; and as I have now made this declaration and re- 
quifition unco you, I require the notary here prefcnt to grant me a 
certificate of this, fubfcribed in proper form.” Herrera, dec. i. 
lib. vii. c. 14. 

NOTE XXIV. p. 205. 

TJALBOA, in his letter to the king, obferves, that of the hundred 
and ninety men whom he took with* him, there were never above 
eighty fit for fervice at one, time. So much did they fuffer front hun¬ 
ger, fatigue, and ficknefs. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c, 16. P. Marr. 
decad. p, 226 . 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXV. j>. 217. 

JpONSEC A, bifhojj of Palencia, the principal dire&orof American 
affairs, had eight hundred Indians in property \ the comtnendator 
Lope de Conchillos, his chief afibciate in.that department, eleven 
hundred 1 and other favourites had different numbers. They fent 
overfeers to the iflands, and hired out thofe flaves to the planters. 
Herr, dec, x. lib. ix. c. 14. p. 3*5. 


NOTE XXVI. p.239. 

HOUGH America is more plentifully fupplied with water than 
the other regions of the globe, there is no river Or dream of 
water in Yucatan. This pehinfola projects from the continent a hun¬ 
dred leagues, but, where broadeft, does not extend above twenty- 
five leagues. It is a flat plain, without mountains. The inhabitants 
are fupplied with water from pits, and wherever they dig them, find 
it in abundance. It is probable, from all thofe circumftances, that 
this country was formerly covered by the fea. Herrerae Defcriptio 
Indiae OOcidentalis, p. 14. Hiftoire Naturelle,. par M. de Buffon, 
tom. 1. p. 593. 


NOTE XXVII. p. 249. 

fjpHE height of the moft elevated point in the Pyrenees is, ac¬ 
cording to M Caffini, fix thoufand fix hundred and forty-fix 
feet. The height of the mountain Gemmi, in the canton of Berne, is 
ten thoufand one hundred and ten feet. The height of the Pike of 
TenerifFe, according to the meafurement of P. Feuille, is thirteen 
thoufand pne hundred and fe^enty-eight feet. The height of Chim¬ 
borazo, the moft elevated point of the Andes, is twenty thoufand 
two hundred and eighty feet. Voyage de D. Juan Ulloa, Obferva- 
tions Aftron. et Phyfiq. tom. ii. p, 114. The height of that part of 

Chimborazo 
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Chimborazo which is covered perpetually with fnow t is two thoufand 
four hundred feet. Prevot. Hid;. Geiter. des Voyages, vol. xiii. 
p. 636. 

NOTE XXVIII. p. 249* 

a particylai defeription makes a Wronger imprefilon than general 
aflertiom, I (hall give one of Rio de la Plata by an eye-witnefs. 
P. Cattaneo, a Modencfe jefuit, landed at Buenos Ayres in 1749, 
and thus reprefents what he felt when fuch new objefls were firft pre- 
fented to. his*view, M While I refided in Europe, and read in books 
of hi [lory or geography dial the mouth of the river De la Plata was 
an hundred and fifty miles in breadth, I confidered it as an exag¬ 
geration, becaufe in this hemifphere we have no example of fuch vaft 
rivers. When I approached its mouth, I had the moil vehement defire 
to afceriain the truth with my own eyes, and 1 have found the matter 
to be exaflly as it was reprefented. This I deduce particularly from 
one circumftance : When we took our departure from Monte-Video, 
a fort fituated more than a hundred miles from the mouth of the river, 
and where its breadth is confiderably diminifhed, we failed a complete 
day before we difeovered the land on the oppofite bank of the river j 
and when we were in the middle of the channel, we could not difeern 
land on either fide, and law nothing but the fky and water, as if we 
had been in fome great ocean? Indeed, we fhould have taken it to 
be fea, if the frefh water of the river, which was turbid like the Po, 
had not fatisfied us that it was a river. Moreover, at Buenos Ayres, 
another hundred miles up the river, and where it is ftill much nar¬ 
rower, one cannot difeern the oppofite coaft, which is indeed very 
low and fiat •, but one cannot perceive the houfes or the tops of the 
fteeples in the Portuguefe fettlemenc at Cotonia on the other fide of 
the river.” Lettera prima, publiQied by, Muratori, II Chriftianefimo 
Pelicc, &c. i. p. 257. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXIX. # p. *52, 

NEWFOUNDLAND, part of Nova Scotia and Canada, arc 
the countries which lie in the fame parallel of latitude with the 
kingdom of France; and in all of tfiem the water of the .rivers is 
frozen during winter to the thicknefs of feveral feet* the earth is 
covered with fnow as deep j almoft all the birds fly, during that fea- 
fon, from a climate where they could not live. The country of the 
Elkimaux, part of Labrador and th, countries on the fouth of Hud- 
fon’s Bay, are in the fame para) :1 with C :at Britain*, land.yet in all 
thele the cold is fo intenfe, that even the kidullry of Europeans has 
not attempted cultivation. 


NOTE XXX. p. i 5+ . 

^J^COSTA is the firft philolopher, as far as I know, who en¬ 
deavoured to account for the different degrees of heat in the old 
and new continents, by the agency of the winds which blow in 
each. Hift. Moral. &c. lib. ii. & iii. M. de Buffon adopts this 
theory, And has not only improved it by new -oblervations, but has 
employed his amazing powers of deferiptive eloquence in embellifhing 
and placing it in the moll ftriking light^ Some remarks may be added, 
which tend to illuftrate more fully a doctrine of much importance in 
every inquiry concerning the temperature of various climates. 


Whjsn a cold wind blows over land, it muff in its paffage rob the 
furface of fome of its heat. By means of this, the coldnefs of the 
wind is abated. But if it continue to blow in the fame direction, it 
will come, by degrees, to pals over a furface already cooled, and will 
fuller no longer any abatement of its own keennefs. Thus, as it ad¬ 
vances over a large trad of land, it brings on all the feveritv of intenfe 
froft. 


Let 
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.Let the fame wind blow ovfer an extenttve and deep Tea; the fuper- 
ficial water muft be immediately cooled to a certain degree, and the 
wind proportionally warmed. But the iuperficial and colder water 
becoming fpecificalty heavier than the warmer, water below it, de- 
feends *, what is wanner fupplifs its place, which, as it comes to be 
cooled tn its turn, continues to warm the air which pafles over it, or 
to diminifh its cold. This change of the iuperficial water, and iuccef- 
five afeertt of that which is warmer, and confequent luccclfive abate¬ 
ment of coldnefs in the air, is aided by the agitation caufed in the fea 
by the mechanical aftion of the wind, and alfo by the motion of the 
tides. This will go on, and the rigour of the wind will continue to 
diminifh until the whole w«tcr is fo far cooled, that the water on the 
fur face is no longer removed from the aftion of the wind, fall enough 
to hinder it from being arretted by froft. Whenever the furface 
freezes, the wind is no longer warmed by the water from helow, and 
it goes on with undiminilhed cold. 

Fk om thofe principles nv.y be explained the feveriry of winter frotts 
in extenfive continents ; that mildnefs in fmall iflands *, and the fu- 
perior rigour of winter in thofe parts of North America with which 
we are belt acquainted* In the north-weft parts of Europe, the feve- 
rity of winter is mitigated by the weft winds, which ufually blow in 
the months of November, December, and part of January. 

On the other hand, when a warm wind blows over land, it heats the 
furface, which muft therefore ceafe to abate the fervour of the wind. 
But the fame wind blowing over water, agitates it, brings up the 
: k!a water from below, and thus is continually lofing fomewhat of 
t. own heat. 

But the great power of the fea to mitigate the heat of the wind or 
air palling over it, proceeds from the following drcumftance, that on 
account of the traniparency of the fea, its furface cannot be heated to a 
great degree by the fun's rays j whereas theground, fubjefled to their in- 

Voi.. I. 3 ]Vf fluence. 
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fluence, very foon acquires great heat/ When, therefore, the wind 
blows over a torrid continent, it is foon raifed to a heat almoft into- 

i 

lerables but during its pafiage over an extenfive ocean, it is gradually 
cooled i fo that on its arrival at the fartheft ihore, it is again fit for 
refpiration. 

Those principles will account for the fultry heats of large conti¬ 
nents in the torrid zone*, for the mild climate of iflands itv the fame 
latitude; and for the fuperior warmth in fummer which large con¬ 
tinents, fituated in temperate or colder zones of the earth, enjoy, 
when compared with that of iflands. The heat of a climate depends 
not only upon the immediate effeft of the fun’s rays, but on their 
continued operation, on the effedt which they have formerly produced, 
and which remains for fome time in the ground. This is the reafon 
why the day is warmeft about two in the afternoon, the fummer 
warmeft about the middle of July, and the winter coldeft about 
the middle of January. 

i. 

The forcfts which cover America, and hinder the fun beams from 
heating the ground, are a great caufe of the temperate climate of the 
equatorial parts. The ground, hot being heated, cannot heat the 
air i and the leaves, which receive the rays intercepted from the 
ground, have not a rnafs of matter fufficient to abforb heat enough 
for this purpofe. Befldes, it is a known fadt, that the vegetative 
power of a plant occafions a perfpiration from the leaves in propor¬ 
tion to the heat to which they are expofed; and, from the nature of 
evaporation, this perfpiration produces a cold in the leaf propor¬ 
tional to the perfpiration. Thus the effedfc of the leaf in heating the 
air in contact with it, is prodigioufly diminilhed. For thoie obfer- 
vations, which throw much additional light on this curious fubjedt, 
1 am indebted to my ingenious friend, Mr. Robifon, profelTor of 
natural philofophy in the univerfity of Edinburgh. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXXI. p.255. 

T H * climate of Brafil has been deferibed by two eminent natu- 
falifts, Pifo and Margrave, who obferved it with a philofophi- 
cal accuracy, which we defieferate in the accounts of many other 
provinces in America. Both reprefent it as temperate and mild, when 
compare^ with .the climate of Africa. They aferibe* this chiefly to the 
refrefliing wind which blows continually from the fea. The air i£ not 
only, cool, but chilly through the night, in fo much. that the natives 
kindle fires every, evening in their huts. Pifo de Medicina Brafili- 
enfi, lib. i. p. 1, &c. Margravius Hiftor. Rerum Natural. Brafilias, 
lib. viii. c. 3. p. 264. Nieuhoff, who refided long in Brafil, confirms 
their defeription. Churchill’s Collection, voi. ii. p. 26. Gumilla, 
who refided many years .in the country, upon the river Orinoco, 
gives a fimilar defeription of the temperature of the climate there. 
Hi ft. de 1 * Orenoque, tom. i. p. 26. P. Acugna felt a very confidcrable 
degree of cold in the countries on the banks of the river Amazons. Re- 
lat. vol. ii. p. 56. M. Biet, who lived a confidcrable time in Cayenne, 
gives a fimilar account of the temperature of that climate, and afcribes 
it to the fame caule. _ ‘Voyage de la France, Exquinox, p. 3^0. No¬ 
thing can be more different from thefe deferiptions than that of the 
burning heat of the African coaft given by M. Adanfon. Voyage 
to Senegal, paflim. 

The moft obvious and probable caufe of this fuperior degree of 
cold, towards the fouthern .extremity of America, feems to be the form 
of the continent there. Its breadth gradually decreafes as it ftretches 
from St. Antonio fouthwards, and from the bay of St. Julian to the 
Straits of Magellan its dimenfions are much contracted. On the eaft 
and weft fides, it is wafhed by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. From 
its fouthern point it is probable that an open fea ftretches to the 
Antartic pole. In whichever of thefe directions the wind blows, it is 
cooled before it approaches the Magellanic regions, by pafiing over 
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a vaft body of water, nor is the land there of fuch extent that it can' 
recover any confiderable degree of heat in its progrefs over it. Thefe* 
circumftances concur in rendering the temperature of the air in this 
diftritt of America, more fimilar to that of an infukr, than to that of 
a continental climate,* and hinder it from acquiring the fame degree 
of fummer heat, with places in Europe and Afia, in a correfponding 
northern latitude. The north wind is the only one-that reaches this 
part of America, after blowing over a great continent. But from 
an attentive furvey of its pofition, this will be found to have a ten¬ 
dency, rather to diminilh than augment the degree of heat. The 
fouthern extremity of America is properly the termination of the im- 
menfe ridge of the Andes, which ftretches nearly in a direft line from 
north to fouth, through the whole extent of the continent. The 
moft fultry regions in South-America, Guiana, Brafil, Paraguay, and 
Tucuman, lie many degrees to the eaft of the Magellanic regions. 
The level country of Peru, which enjoys the tropical heats, is fitu- 
ated confiderably to the weft of them. The north wind then, though 
it blows over land, does not bring to the fouthern extremity of 
America, an increafe of heat collected in its paftage over torrid re¬ 
gions, but before it arrives there, it muft have fwept along the 
fummics of the Andes, and come impregnated- with the cold of that 
frozen region, 

NOTE XXXII. p. 256. 

npWO French .frigates were fent upon a voyage of difeovery irr 
. the year 1739. In latitude 44 0 fouth, they began to feel a con¬ 
fiderable degree of cold. In latitude 48°, they met with iflands of 
floating ice. Hiftoire des Navigations aux Terres Auftrales, tom. ii. 
256, &c. Dr. Halley fell in with ice in latitude 59°. Id. tom. u 
p. 47. Commodore Byron, .when on the coaft of Patagonia, latitude 
50 0 33' fouth, on the fifteenth of December^ which is midfummer 
in that part of the globe, the twenty-firft of December being the 
longeft day there, compares the climate to that of England in 

the 
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the middle of winter. Voyages by Hawkefworth, i. 25, Mr. Banks 
having landed on Terra del Fuego in the Bay of Good Succds, 
latitude 55 °, on the fixteenth of January, which correfponds to the 
•month, of July in our hemifphere, two of bis attendants died in one 
night of extreme cold, and all the party were in the mod imminent 
danger, of perilhing. Id. ii. 51, 5a; By the fourteenth of March, 
correfponding tc^ September in our hemifphere, winter was fet in with, 
rigour, aftd the mountains were covered with fnow. Ibid. 72. 

N.OTE XXXIIh p.258. 

M. COND*AMINB is one of the lateft and mod' accurate ob- 
fcrvers of the interior ftate of South-America. ** After de- 
lcending from the Andes (fays he) one beholds a vaft and uniform 
profpett of water and verdure, and nothing more. One treads upon 
the earth, but does not fee it j as it is fo entirely covered with luxu¬ 
riant plants, weeds, and Ihrubs, that it would require a confiderable 
degree of labour to clear it, for the fpace of a foot. Relation abrege 
d’un Voyage, &c. p. 48. One of the Angularities in the forefls is 
a fort of ofiers, or withs,. called bejucos by the Spaniards, and Hanes* 
by the French, and 'nibbecs by the Indians, which arc uiiully em¬ 
ployed as ropes in America. This plant twills about the trees which 
it meets with, and rifing above their higheft branches, its tendrils 
defcend perpendicularly, ftrilce into the ground, take root, rile up 
around another tree, and thus mount and defcend alternately. Other 
tendrils are carried obliquely by the wind, or fome accident, and 
form a confufion of interwoven cordage, which refembles the rigging 
©f a Blip. Bancroft, Naf. Hift. of Guiana, 99. Thele withs are often 
as thick as the arm of a man. Ib. p. 75. M. Bouguer’s account of the 
fbrefts in Peru perfectly refembles this defcription. Voyage au Peru, 
p. 16. Oviedo gives a fimilar defcription of the forefts in other 
parts of America. Hift. lib. ix. p. 144. D. The country of the 
Moxos is lb much overflowed, that they are obliged to r.efide on 

the 
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the fummit of fome riling ground during fome part of the year, 
and have no communication with their pountrymen at any diftance. 
Lettres Edifiantcs, tom. x. p. 187. Garcia gives a full and juft 
defcription of the rivers, lakes, woods, and marlhes in'thofe countries 
of America which lie between the tropics. Origen de los Indios, lib. ii. 
c. 5. § 4, 5. The incredible hard (hips to which Goncalez Pizarro 
was expofed in attempting to march into the country to the eaft of the 
Ancles, gives a very ftriking idea of that part of America! 4 in its orh> 
ginal uncultivated ftate. Garcil. de la Vega, Royal. Comment, of 
Peru, part ii. book iii. c. 2 —5. 

NOTE XXXIV. p. 260. 

r JpIIE animals of America feem not always to have been of a fizc 
inferior to thofe in other quarters of the globe. Near the banks 
of the Ohio, a confiderable number of bones of an immenfe magni¬ 
tude have been found. The place where this difeovery has been 
made lies about one hundred and -ninety miles below the jun&ion 
of the river Scioto with the Ohio. It is about four miles diftant from 
the banks of the latter, on the fide of the marfh called the Great 
Salt Lickl The bones lie in vaft quantities about five or fix feet 
under ground, and the ftratum is vifible in the bank on the edge of 
the Lick. Journal of Colonel George Croglan , MS. penes me. This 
fpot feems to be accurately laid down by Evans in his map. Thefe 
bones muft have belonged to animals of enormous bulk, and na- 
turalifts being acquainted with no living creature of fuck fize, were 
at firft inclined to think that they were mineral fubftanccs. Upon re¬ 
ceiving a greater number of fpecimens from various parts of the earth, 
and after infpe&ing them more narrowly, they are now allowed to be 
the bones of an animal. As the elephant is the largeft known quadru¬ 
ped, and the tufks which were found nearly refembled, both in form 
and quality, the tufks of an elephant, it was concluded that the carcafes 
depofited on the Ohio were of that fpecies. But Dr. Hunter, one 

of 
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of the perfonjs of our age fyeft qualified to decide with refpe<£t to this 
point, having accurately examined fcveral parcels of tufks, and grinders, 
and jaw-bones, lent from* the Ohio to London, gives it as his opi- 
' nion, chat they did not belong to an elephant, but to fome huge carni¬ 
vorous animal of an unknown fpecies. Phil. Tranfaft. vol. lviii. p. 34. 
Bones.of the fame kind, and as remarkable for their fize, have been 
found near thetnouths of the great rivers Qby, Jenifeia, and Lena, 
in Siberia. Stralbrenberg % Defcript. of north and eaft Parts of Europe 
and rffia, p. 402, &c. The elephant feems to be confined in his 
range to the torrid zone, and never multiplies beyond ic. In fuch 
cold regions as thofe bordering on the frozen fea, he could not live. 
The exiftence of fuch lasge animals in America might open a wide 
field for conjecture. The more we contemplate the face of nature, 
and confider the variety of her productions, the more we muft be 
fatisfied that aftonifhing changes have been made in the terraqueous 
globe by convulfions and revolutions, of which no account is pre- 
ferved in hiftory. 


NOTE XXXV. p. 261. 

T IT IS degeneracy of the dameftic European animals in Ame¬ 
rica ought to be imputed partly to each of thefe caufes. In the 
Spanilh fettlements, which are fituated either within the torrid zone, or 
in countries bordering upon 4 t, the increafe of heat, and diverfity of 
food, prevent (heep and horned cattle from attaining the fame fize as 
in Europe. They feldom become fo fat, and their flelh is not fb 
juicy, or df fuch delicate flavour. In North-America, where the 
climate is more favourable, and fimilar to that of Europe, the qua¬ 
lity of the grafles which fpring up naturally in their pafture-grounds 
is not good. Mitchell, p. 151. Agriculture is ftill lb much in its 
infancy, that artificial food for cattle ^ not raifed in any quantity. 
During a winter, long in many provinces, and rigorous in all, no 
proper care is taken of their cattle. The general treatment of their 
horfes and horned cattle is injudicious and harlh in all the Englifh 
8 colonies. 
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colonies. Thefe circumftances contribute more, perhaps, than any 
thing peculiar in the quality of the climate, to the degeneracy of 
breed in the horfes, cows, and Iheep, of its provinces. 


NOTE XXXVI. p. 261. 

F the year 1518, the ifland of Hifpaniola was'afflicted with a 
dreadful vifitation of thofe deftru&ivc infects, the particulars of 
which Herrera deferibes, and mentions a Angular inftance of the 
fupcrftition of the Spaniih planters. After trying various methods of 
exterminating the ants, they refoived to implore prote&ion of the 
faints, but as the calamity was new, they Were at a lofs to find out 
the faint who could give them the moft effe&ual aid. They caft lots 
in order to difeover the patron whom they Ihould invoke. The lots 
decided in favour of St. Saturninus. They celebrated his feftival with 
great folemnity, and immediately, adds the hiftorian, the calamity be¬ 
gan to abate. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iii. c. 15. p. 107. 

NOTE XXXVII. p.263. 

E author of Recherches Philofophiques fur les Americains fup- 
pofes this difference in heat to be equal to twelve degrees, and 
that a place thirty degrees from the equator in the old continent, 
is as warm as one fituated eighteen degrees from it in America, 
tom. i. p. 11. Dr. Mitchell, after obfervations carried on during thirty 
years, .contends that the difference is equal to fourteen or fifteen de¬ 
grees of latitude. Prefent State, &c. p. 257. 


NOTE XXXVIII. p. 263. 

J ANUARY 3d, 1765, Mr. Bertram, near the head of St. John's 
river in Eaft Florida, obferved a froft fo intenfe, that in one night, 
the ground was frozen an inch thick upon the banks of the river. 
The limes, citrons, and banana trees, at St. Auguftine were de- 

ftroyed. 
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flroyed. Bertram’s Journal, p. 20. Other inftances of the extraor¬ 
dinary operations of cold in the fouthern provinces of North-Ame- 
rica are colle&ed by Dr. Mitchell. Prefent State, p. 206, &c. Fe¬ 
bruary yth, 1747, the frofl: at Charleftown was fo intenfe, that a 
perfon having carried two qujrt bottles of hot water to bed, in the 
morning they were Iplit to pieces, and the water folid lumps of ice. 
In a kitchen, whfcre there was a fire, the water in a jar, in which 
there was h large live cel, was frozen to the bottom. Almoft all the 
orange and olive trees were deftroyed. Defcription of South-Caro- 
lina, 8vo. Lond. 1761. 


NOTE XXXIX. p. 264. 


A Remarkable inftance of this occurs in Dutch Guiana, a coun¬ 
try every where levels and fo low, that during the rainy fea- 
fons, it is ufually covered with water near two feet in height. 
This renders the foil fo rich, that on the furface, for twelve 
inches in depth, it is a ftratum pf perfect manure, and as fuch has 
been tranfported to Barbadoes. On the banks of the Eflequebo, 
thirty crops of rattoon canes have been raifed fucceffively, whereas 
in Wcil-Indian iflands’more than two is never expefted. Xhe expe¬ 
dients by which the planters endeavour to diminifh this exceffive fer¬ 
tility of foil are various. Bancroft, Nat. Hill, of Guiana, p. 10, &c. 


NOTE XL; p. 274. 

J^JULLER fee ms to have believed, without fufficient evidence, 
that the Cape had been doubled, tom. i. p. 11, &c.; and the 
Imperial Academy of St. Peterfburgh give fome countenance to it, 
by the manner in which 'Tfchukotjkoi-nofs is laid down in their charts. 
But I am allured, from undoubted authority, that no Ruffian veff'cl 
has ever failed round that cape, and as the country of Tfcbutki is not 
fubjeft to the Ruffian empire, it is very imperfectly known. 


Vol. I. 
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NOTE XLI. p. 276. 

1 

■yy ERE this the place for entering into a long and intricate geo¬ 
graphical difqltifition, many curious obfervations might arile 
from comparing the accounts of thd two Ruffian voyages, and the 
charts of their refpedtive navigations. One remark is applicable to 
both. We cannot rely with abfolute certainty on the pofition which 
they affign to feveral of the places which they vilited. The weather 
was fo extremely foggy, that they feldom faw the fun or liars, and 
the pofition of the iflands and fuppofed continents was commonly de¬ 
termined by reckoning, not by obfervatioq, Beering and Tfchirikow 
proceeded much farther towards the eaft than Krenitzin. The land 
difcovered by Beering, which he imagined to be part of the American 
continent, is in the 236th degree of longitude from the firll me¬ 
ridian in the ifle of Ferro, and in 58° 28" of latitude. Tfchirikow 
came upon the fame coaft in longit. 241°, lat. 56°. Muller, i. 
248, 249. The former mull have advanced 60 degrees from the 
port of Petropawlowfka, from which he took his departure, and the 
latter 65 degrees. But from the chart of Krenitzin’s voyage, it ap¬ 
pears that he did not fail farther towards the eaft than the 280th de¬ 
gree, and only 32 degrees from Petropawlowfka. In J741, Beering 
and Tfchirikow, both in going and returning, held a courfe which 
was moftly to the fouth of that chain of iflands which they difcovered, 
and obferving the mountainous and rugged aipedl of the head-lands 
which they deferied towards the north, they fuppofed them to be 
promontories belonging to l'ome part of the American continent, 
which, as they fancied, ftretched as far fouth as the latitude 56. In 
this manner they are laid down in the chart publifhed by Muller, 
and likewife in a manufeript chart drawn by a mate of Beering’s 
Ihip, communicated to me w by Mr. Profeffor Robifbn. But in 1769, 
Krenitzin, after wintering in the ifland Alaxa, flood fo far towards the 
north in his return, that his courfe lay through the middle of what 
they had fuppofed to be a continent, which he found to be an open 
1 fea. 
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fea, and that they had miftaken rocky ifles for the head-lands of a 
continent. It is probable, that the countries difcovered in 1741, to¬ 
wards the eaft, do not belong to the American continent, but are 
olnly a continuation of the chain of iflands.^ From the extreme 
fummer cold of all thofe ifles, „one is led to conjecture that no large 
continent lies very near to them. The number of volcanos in this 
region of the glolie is remarkable. There are feveral in Kamfchatka, 
and not onfc of the iflands, great or fmall, as far as the Ruffian na¬ 
vigation extends, is without them. Many are actually burning, and 
the mountains in all bear marks of having been once in a Rate of 
eruption. • Were Fdifpofed to admit fuch conjectures as have found 
place in other inquiries cohcerning the peopling of America, I might 
1‘uppofe that this part of the earth, having fullered violent convul- 
lions from earthquakes and volcanos, an ifthmus, which may have 
formerly united Afia to America, has been broken, and formed into 
a duller of iflands by the (hock. 

It is fxngular, that at the very time the Ruffian navigators were 
attempting to make difcoveries in the north-weft of America, the 
Spaniards were profecuting the fame defign from another quarter. In 
1769, two fmall vefleJS failed fi-om JLoretto in California to explore 
the coafts of the country to the north of that pcninfula. They ad¬ 
vanced no farther than the port of Monte-Rey in latitude 36. But, 
in feveral fucceffive expeditions fitted out from the port of St. Bias in 
New Galicia, the Spaniards have advanced as far as the latitude 58. 
Gazcta de Madrid , March 19, and May 14, 1776. But as the journals 
of thofe voyages have not yet been published, I cannot compare their 
progress with that of the Ruffians, or fliew how near the navigators 
of the two nations have approached to each other. It is to be hoped, 
that the enlightened nunifter, who has now the direction of Ameri¬ 
can affairs in Spain, will not withhold this information from the 
public. 
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NOTE XLIfr p. 290. 

JpEW travellers have had fuch opportunity of obferving the na¬ 
tives of America,'" in its various diftri&s, as Don Antonio Ulloa. 
Tn a work lately publilhed by him, he thus defcribes the charafleril- 
tical features of the race: “ a very fmall forehead, covered with hair 
towards its extremities, as far as the middle of the eye-btpws ; little 
eyes ; a thin nofe, fmall and bending towards the upper lip ; the 
countenance broad-, the ears large; the hair very black, lank, and 
coarfe ; the limbs well turned, the feet fmall, .the body of juft pro¬ 
portion; and altogether fmooth and free from hai.-, until old age, 
■when they acquire fome beard, but never on the cheeks.” Noticias 
Americanas, &c. p. 307. M. le Chevalier Pinto, who refided feveral 
years in a part of America which Ulloa never vifited, gives a fkctch 
of the general afpeft of the Indians there. “ They are all of a copper 
colour, with fome diverlity of fhade, not in proportion to their dis¬ 
tance from the equator, but according to the degree of elevation of 
the territory which they inhabit. "Thole who live in a high country 
are fairer than thofe in the marlhy low lands on the coaft. Their 
face is rpund, farther removed, perhaps, than that of any people 
from an oval fhape. Their forehead is fmall, the extremity of their 
ears far from the face, their lips thick, their nofe flat, their eyes black, 
or of a chefnut colour, fmall, but capable of di Teeming objects at a 
great diftance. Their hair is always thick and fleek, and without 
any tendency to curl. They have no hair on any part of their body 
but the head. At the firft afpe&, a fouthern American appears to be 
mild and innocent, but on a more attentive view, one difeovers in 
his countenance fomething wild, diftruftful, and fullcn.” MS. penes 
me . The two portraits, drawn by hands very different from thofe 
of common travellers, have a near refcmblance. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XLIII. p. 290. 

AMAZING accounts are given of the perfevcring fpeed of the 

Americans. Adair relates the adventures of a Chikkafah war- 

•# 

rior, who run through woods and over mountains, three hundred 
commuted miles in a day and a half and two nights. Hid. of Amer. 
Ind. 396. 


NOTE XLIV. p.294. 

• ^ 

TV/T < 3 odin« l£ Jeune, who refided fifteen years among the In- 
^ dians of Peru 2 nd Quito, and twenty years in the French 
colony of Caycane, in which there is a conftant intercourfe with the 
Galibis and other tribes on the Orinoco, obferves, that the vigour of 
conflitution among the. Americans is exaftly in proportion to their 
habits of labour. The Indians, in warm climates, fuch as thole on 
the coalls of the South Sea, on the river of Amazons, and the river 
Orinoco, are not to be compared for ftrength with thofe in cold 
countries *, and yet, lays he, boats daily fet out from Para, a Por- 
tuguefc fettlement on the river Amazons, to afcend that river againft 
the rapidity of die ft roam, and with the fame crew they pro¬ 
ceed to San Pablo, which is eight hundred leagues diftant. No 
crew of white people, or even of negroes, would be found equal to 
a talk of fuch perfevcring fatigue, as the Portuguefe have expe¬ 
rienced, and yet the Indians, being accuftomed to this labour from 
their infancy, perform it, MS. penes me. 


NOTE XLV. p. 300. 

D° N , Antonio Ulloa, who vifited a great part of Peru and 
Chili, the kingdom of New Granada, and feveral of the provinces 
bordering on the Mexican Gulf, while employed in the fame lervice 
with the French mathematicians during the fpace of ten years, and 

who 
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who afterwards had an opportunity of viewing the North-Americans, 
aflerts, “ that if we have feen one American, we may be faid to have 
feen them all, their colour and make are fo' nearly the fame." Notic. 
Americanas, p. 308. A more early.obferver, Pedro de Ciefa de Leon* 
one of the conquerors of Peru, who had likcwife traverfed many pro¬ 
vinces of America, affirms, that the people, men and women, al¬ 
though there is fuch a multitude of tribes or nations fa to be almoft 
innumerable, and fuch diverfity of climates, appear nevertheiefs like 
the children of one father and mother. Chronica del’ Peru, parte i. 
c. 19. There is, no doubt, a certain combination of features, and 
peculiarity of afpedt, which forms what may be called aEuropean or 
Afiatic countenance. There muft likcwile be one that may be de¬ 
nominated American, common to the whole race. This may be fup- 
pofed to ftrike the traveller at firft fight, while the various fhades, which 
diftinguifh people of different regions, efcape his obfervation. But when 
perfons who had redded fo long among the Americans concur in bearing 
teftimony to the fimilarity of their appearance in every climate, we 
may conclude that it is more remarkable than that of any other race. 
See likewife Garcia Origen de los Indies, p. 54. 242. Torquemada 
Monarch. Indiana, ii. 571. 

NOTE XLVI. p. 301. 

M. le Chevalier de Pinto obferves, ‘that in the interior parts of 
Brafil, he had been informed that fome perfons refembling the 
white people of Darien have been found •, but that the breed did not 
continue, and their children became like other Americans. This race, 
however, is very imperfe&ly knowq, MS. penes me. 


NOTE XLVII. p. 304. 


T H F, teftimonies of different travellers, concerning the Patagonians, 
have been colle&ed and ftated with a confiderable degree of accu¬ 
racy by the author of Recherches Philofophiques, &c. tom. i. 281, &c. 

iii. 
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iii. 18 1 , &c. Since the publication of his work, feveral navigators have 
vifited the Magellanic regions, and, like their predccefTors, differ very 
widely in their accounts oi its inhabitants. By Commodore Byron and 
his d*ew, who failed through the Straits in 1^64, the common fize of 
the Patagonians was dtimate^l to be eight feet, and many of them much 
tallef. Phil. Tranfaffc. vol. lvii. p. 78. By Captains Wallis and 
Carteret, whcfactually meafured them in 1766, they were found to be 
from fix feet to fix feet five and feven inches in height. Phil. Tranf. 
vol. lx. p. 22. Thefe feem to have been the very people whofe fize 
had been fo much over-rated in the year 1764; for feveral of them 
had bfeads apd *re 3 baize of the fame kihd with what had been put 
aboard Captain Wallis’i ffiip, and he naturally concluded that they 
had got thefe from Mr. Byron. Hawkefw. i. In 1767 they were 
again meafured by M. Bougainville, whofe account agrees nearly with 
that of Captain Wallis.. Voy. 129. To thefe I lhall add a teftimony 
of great weight. In the year 1762, Don Bernardo Ibagnez de Echa- 
varri accompanied the Marquis dc Valdelirios to Buenos Ayres, and 
refided there feveral years. He is a very intelligent author, and his 
reputation for veracity unimpeached among his countrymen. In 
fpeaking of the country towards the fouthern extremity of America, 
“ By what Indians,*' fays he, “ is it poflefled ? Not certainly by the 
fabulous Patagonians, who are fuppofed to occupy this diftrift. I 
have from mamy eye-witnefics, who have lived among thofe Indians, 
and traded much with them, a true and accurate defeription of their 
perfons. They are of the fame ftature with Spaniards. I never law one 
who rofe in height two varas and two or three inches,” i. e. about 
80 or 81.332 inches Englifli, if Echavarri makes his computation 
according to the vara of Madrid. This agrees nearly with the mea- 
furement of Captain Wallis. Reyno Jefuitico, 238. Mr. Falkner, 
who refided as a miffionary forty years in the fouthern parts of Ame¬ 
rica, fays, that “ the Patagonians, t>r Puelches, are a large-bodied 
people *, but I never heard of that gigantic race which others have 
mentioned, chough I have feen perfons of all the different tribes of 
fouthern Indians.” Introd. p. 26. 


N O T E 
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NOTE XLVIII. v. 308. 

^Ntonio Sanchez Ribeiro, a learned and ingenious phyfician, 
publilhed a diflertation in the year 1765, in which he endeavours 
to prove, that this difeafe was not introduced from America, but 
took its rife in Europe, and was brought on by an 'epidemical and 
malignant diforder. Did I chufe to enter into a difquif.tion on 
this fubjedl, which I fhould not have mentioned, if it had not been 
intimately conne&ed with this part of my inquiries, it would not be 
difficult to point out fome miftakes with refpedt* to the fails upon 
which he founds, as well as fome errors in the confequcnces which 
he draws from them. The rapid communication of this difeafe from 
Spain over Europe, feems to refemble the progrefs of an epidemic, 
rather than that of a difeafe tranfmitted by infection. The firll men¬ 
tion of it is in the year 1493, and before the year 1497 it had made 
its appearance in mod countries of Europe, with fuch alarming fymp- 
toms as rendered it necefiary for the civil magiftrate to interpofc, in 
order to check its career. 


NOTE XLIX. p. 311. 


'"JpHE people of Otaheite have no denomination for any number 
above two hundred, which is fufficient for their tranfadlions. 
Voyages, by Hawkcfworth, ii. 228. 


NOTE L, p. 317. 

A s „ the view which I have given of rude nations is extremely dif¬ 
ferent from that exhibited by very refpedtable authors, it may 
be proper to produce fome of the many authorities on which I found 
my deferiprion. The manners of the favage tribes in America have 
never been viewed by perfons more capable of obferviog them with 
difeernment, than the philofophers employed by France and Spain, in 

3 the 
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the year 1735, to determine* the figure of the earth. M. Bouguer 
d’Antonio Ulloa, and D. Gporge Juan, rcfidcd long among the na» 
tives of the leaft civilized provinces in Peru. M. de la Condamine 
liad ndt only this opportunity for obfervatioa, but, in his voyage 
down the Maragnon, he had accefs to infpeft the ftate of the various 
nation^ feated on its banks, in its vafl courfe acrofs the continent of 
South America/ There is a wonderful rcfemblance in their reprefent- 
ation of the character of the Americans. “ They are all extremely 
indolent," fays M. Bouguer, “ they are ftupid, they pafs whole 
days fitting. in the ^fame place, without moving, or fpeaking a 
fingle word. U i*s not eafy to defcribe the degree of their indif¬ 
ference for wealth, and all its advantages. One does not well know 
what motive to propole to them, when one would perfuade them to 
perform any fervice. It is vain to offer them money * they anfwer, 
that they are not hungry/* Voyage au Perou, p. 102. If one con- 
fiders them as men, the narrownefs of their underftanding leems to 
be incompatible with the excellence of the foul. ' Their, imbecillity is 
fo vifible, that one can hardly form an idea of them different from 
what one has of the brutes. Nothing difturbs the tranquillity of their 
fouls, equally infenfible to difafters and to profperity. Though half- 
naked, they are as contented as a monarch in his moil fpleifdid array. 
Riches do not attraft them in the fmalleff degree, and the authority 
or dignities to which they rruy afpire, arefo little the obje&s of their 
ambition, that an Indian will receive with the fame indifference the 
office of a judge (Alcalde) or that of a hangman, if deprived of the 
former and appointed to the latter. Nothing can move or change 
them. Incereft has no power over them, and they often refufe to 
perform a frnall fervice, though certain of a great recompence. Fear 
makes no impreffion upon them, and refpefl as little. Their difpofi- 
tion is fo fingular, that there is no method of influencing them, no 
means of rouzing them from that indifference, which is.proof againft 
all the endeavours of the wifeft perfons ; no expedient that can induce 
them to abandon that grofs ignorance, or lay afide that carelefs negli¬ 
gence, which difconcert the prudence and difappoint the care of iuch 
Vol, I. *30 as 
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as are attentive to their welfare. Voyage de UUoa, tom. i, 335, 
356. Of thofe Angular qualities he produces many extraordinary 
inftances, p. 336—347. “ Jnfenfibility/’ fays M. de la Condamine, 

*« is the bafis of the American character. I leave others to determine, 
whether this ihould be dignified with the name of apathy, or diigraced 
with that of Aupidity. It arifes, without doubt, from the fmall num¬ 
ber of their ideas, which do not extend beyond their Wants. Gluttons 
even to voracity, when they have wherewithal to fgtisfy their appetite. 
Temperate, when necefiity obliges them, to fuch a degree that they 
can endure want without feeming to defire any thing. PuftHanimous 
and cowardly to excefs, uniefs when they are rendered defperate by 
drunkennefs. Averfe to labour, indifferentr to every motive of glory, 
honour, or gratitude) occupied entirely by the object that is prefent, 
and always determined by it alone, without any folicitude about 
futurity •, incapable of forefight or of reflection; abandoning them* 
felves, when under no reftraint, to a puerile joy, which they exprefs 
by friIking about, and immoderate fits of laughter ■, without objeft 
or defign, they pafs their life without thinking, and grow old without 
advancing beyond childhood, of which they retain all the defeats. 
If this defeription were applicable only to the Indians in fome pro¬ 
vinces of < Peru, who are Haves in every refpcCt but the name, one 
might believe, that this degree of degeneracy was occafioned by the 
fervile dependence to which they axe reduced i the example of the 
modern Greeks being proof how far fervitude may degrade the human 
fpecies. But the Indians in the mitfions of the Jefuits, and die favages 
who ftill enjoy unimpaired liberty, being as limited in their faculties, 
not to fay as ftupid as the other, one cannot oblerve, without humi¬ 
liation, that man, when abandoned to fimplc nature, and deprived of 
the advantages refulting from education and fociety, differs but little 
, from the brute creation.” Voyage de la Riv. de Amaz. 52, 53. M* 
de Cbanvalon, an intelligent and phiiofophical obferver, who vifited 
Martinico in 1751, and refided there fix years, gives the following 
defeription of the Caraibs. “ It is not the red colour of their com¬ 
plexion, it is not the Angularity jof their features, which conftitutes 
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the chief difference between them and us. It is their excefiive fun- 
plicity; it is the limited degree of their faculties. Their rcafon is 
not more enlightened or mdre provident than the inftiruSt of brutes. 
•The r<*afon of the mod. grofs peafants, that of the negroes brought 
up in the parts of Africa moft remote frotfi inrercourfe with Euro¬ 
peans* is fuch that we difeover appearances of intelligence, which, 
though unfolded, is capable of incrcafe. But of this the undemand¬ 
ing of Caraibs feems to be hardly fufceptible. If found philofophy 
and religion did not afford us their light, if we were to decide accord¬ 
ing to the firft impreflion which the view of that people makes upon 
the mind, we fhould be difpofed to believe that they do not belong 
to the fame fpecies with as. Their flupid eyes are the true mirrour 
of their fouls; it appears to be without functions. Their indolence 
is extreme; they have never the leaft folicitude about the moment 
which is to fucceed that \yhich is prefent.” Voyage a la Martinique, 
p. 44, 45. 51. M. de la Borde, Tertre, and Rochefort, confirm 
this defeription. “ The charaderi flics of the Californians,” fays P. 
Venegas, “ as well as all of the other Indians, are flupidity and in- 
fenfibility ; want of knowledge and reflection; inconflancy, impetuo- 
lity, and blindnefs of appetite ; an excefiive floth, and abhorrence of 
all labour and fatigues an excefiive love of plcafure ^nd amufe- 
ment of every kind, however trifling or brutal; pufillanimity; 
and, in fine, a moll wretched want of every thing which conflitutes 
the real man, and renders hiln rational, inventive, tradable, and ufe- 
ful to himfelf and fociety. It is not eafy for Europeans, who never 
were out of their own country, to conceive an adequate idea of thofe 
people: for, even in the leaft frequented corners of the globe, there 
is not a nation fo flupid, of fuch contraded ideas, and fo weak both 
in body and mind, as the unhappy Californians. Their underftand- 
ing comprehends little more than what they fee; abftrad ideas, and 
much lefs a chain of reafoning, being far beyond their power ; fo 
that they fcarce ever improve their firft ideas, and thefe are in general 
falfe, or at leaft inadequate. It is in vain to reprefent to them any 
future advantages which will refult to them from doing or abftaining 
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from this or that particular immediately prefent; the relation of 
means and ends being beyond the ftrtfch of their faculties. Nor 
have they the leaft notion of purfuing fuch intentions as will procure 
themfclves fome future good, or guard them againft future evils. .Their 
will is proportional to their faculties, and all their paOTions move in a 
very narrow fphere. Ambition they have none, and are more defirous 
of being accounted ft rung than valiant. The objects ofi ambition with 
us, honour, fame, reputation, titles, pofts, and diftin&ions cf fuperi- 
ority, are unknown among them ; fo that this powerful fpring of 
action, the caufe of fo much feeming good and real evil in the world, 
has no power here. This difpofidon of mind, as it gives them up to 
an amazing languor and laffitude, their lives fleeting away in a per¬ 
petual inactivity and deteftation of labour, fo it likewife induces them 
to be attracted by the firfl objeCt which their own fancy, or the per- 
fuafion of another, place before them \ and at the fame‘time renders 
them as prone to alter their refolutions with the fame facility. They 
look with indifference upon any kindnefs done them; nor is even the 
bare remembrance of it to be expeCted from them. In a word, the 
unhappy mortals may be compared to children, in whom the de- 
velopemcnt of reafon is not completed. They may indeed be called 
a nation,who never arrive at manhood. Hift. of Californ. Engl Tranfl. 
i. 64. 67. Mr. Ellis gives a fimilar account of the want of forcfight 
and inconfulerate drfpofltion of the people, adjacent to Hudfon’s Bay. 
Voyage, p. 194, 195. 

The incapacity of the Americans is fo remarkable, that negroes 
from all the different provinces of Africa are obferved to be more 
capable of improving by inftru&ion. They acquire the knowledge of 
fevcral particulars which the Americans cannot comprehend. Hence 
the negroes, though (laves, value themfelves as a fuperior order of 
beings, and look down upon the Americans with contempt, as void 
of capacity and of rational difeerament. UUoa Node. Americ. 322, 
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N 0 *T E LI. p.322. 

T HAVE obferved, p. 297. that, for the fame reafon, they never 
attempt to rear children who are fceble^diftorted, or defective in 
their make. So deeply wen! both thofe ideas imprinted in the minds of 
the American^, that the Peruvians, a civilized people, when compared 
with the barbarous tribes whofe manners 1 amdeferibing, retained them; 
and even their intercourfe with the Spaniards has not been able to root 
them out. When twins are born in any family, it is fEill confidered 
as an .ominous event, and the parents have recourfe to rigorous a£ts 
of mortificatlbn, in or^er to avert the calamities with which they are 
threatened. When a child is bom with any deformity, they will nor, 
if they can poffibly avoid it, bring it to be baptized, and it is with 
difficulty they can be* brought to rear it. Arriaga Extirpac. de* la 
Idolat. del Peru, p. 32 * 33. 

NOTE LII. p.325. 

rjpHE number of the fifh in the rivers of South America is fo ex¬ 
traordinary, as, to merit particular notice. “ In the Maragnon,” 
fays P. Acugna, ‘‘ fifh are fo plentiful, that, without Ajy art, they 
may take them with their 'hands.” p. 138. “ In the Orinoco,” 

fays P. Gumilla, “ befides an infinite variety of other fifh, tor- 
toiies or turtle abound in fuch numbers, that I cannot find words.- 
to exprefs it. I doubt not but that fuch as read my account will 
accufe me of exaggeration: but I can affirm, that it is as difficult to 
count them, as to count the faruls on the banks of that river. One 
may judge of their number by the amazing confumption of them 
for all the nations contiguous to the river, and even many who are at 
a diftance, flock thither at the feafon of breeding, and not only find 
fuftenance during that time, but carry off vaft quantities both of the 
turtles and of their eggs, &cHift. de rQrenoque, ii. c. 22. p. 59, 
M. dc la Condamine confirms their accounts, p. 159. 


NOTE 
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NOTE LHI. p.,326. 

pi SO dcfcribes two of thefc plants, the Cururuape, and the Guajana- 
Timbo. It is remarkable, that though they have this fatal effect up¬ 
on fifties, they are fo far from being noxious to the human fpecies, Ichey 
are ufed in medicine with fuccefs. Pifo, lib. iv. c. 88. Bancroft men¬ 
tions another, the Hiarree , a fmall quantity of which is fufficient t6 in¬ 
ebriate all the fiih to a confiderable diftance, fo that in i few minutes 
they float motionleis on the furface of the water, 4 nd are taken with 
eafe. Nat. Hift. of Guiana, p. 106. 

NOTE LIV. p. 328. 

T> Emarrable inftances occur of the calamities which rude nations 
x fofter by famine, Alvar Nugnez Cabeca de Vaca, one of the 
molt gallant and virtuous of the Spanifti adventurers, reftded almoft 
nine yea« among the favages of Florida, They were unacquainted 
with every fpecies of agriculture. Their fubfiftence was poor and 
precarious. “ They live chiefly,” fays he, «* upon roots of different 
plants, which they procure wuh great difficulty, wandering from 
place to place in fearch of them. Sometimes they kill fome game, 
fometimes they catch filb, but in fuch fmall quantities, that their hun¬ 
ger is fo extreme as compels them to eat fpiders, the eggs of ants, 
worms, liza^cis, ferpents, a kind of unftuous earth, and I am per- 
fuaded, that if in this country there were any ftones, they would 
fwallaw thefe. They prefervC the bones of fifties and ferpents, which 
they grind into powder, and eat. The only fealbn when they do not 
fuffer much from famine, is when a certain fruit, which he calls Tunas , 
is ripe. They are fometimes obliged to travel far from their uftial 
place of refidence, in order to find them. Naufragias, c.xviii. p. 20, 
21, st2. In another place, he obferves that they are frequently re¬ 
duced to pafs two or three days without food, c. xxiv. p. 27. 

NOTE'LV. p. 330. 

M. Firmin has given an accurate defeription of the two fpecies 
of manioc, with an account of its culture, to which he has 
added Some experiments, in order to afeertain the pojfonous qualities 
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of the juice extrafted from that fpecies which he calls the biter caf- 
fava. Among the Spaniards it is known by the name of Tuca brava * 
Defer, de Surin. tom. i. p. 66. 


NOTE LVI. p.330. 

plantain is found in Afia and Africa, as well as in America. 

Oviedo contends, that it is not an indigenous plant of the New 
World, but was introduced into the ifland of Hifpaniola, in the year 
*516, by father # Thomas de Berlanga, and that he tranfplanted it 
from the CanaVy i(lands., whither the original flips had been brought 
from the Eaft Indies. Oviedo, lib. viii. c. 1. But the opinion of 
Acofla and other naturalifts, who reckon it an American plant, feems 1 
to be better founded. Acofta Hift. Nat. lib. iv. 21. It was culti* 
vateti by rude tribes in America, who had little intercourfe with the 
Spaniards, and who were deftitute of that ingenuity which difpoie* 
men to borrow what is ufeful from foreign nations. Guiml. iii. £$& 
Wafer’s Voyage, p. 87. 


• NOTE LV 1 I. p. 331.' 

TT is remarkable, that Acofta, one of the moft accurate and beft in¬ 
formed writers concerning the Weft Indies, affirms, that maize, 
though cultivated in the continent, was not known in the iflands, the 
inhabitants of which had none but caflada bread. Hift. Nat. lib. iv. 
c. 16. But P. Martyr, in the firft book of his firft Decad, which was 
written in the year 1493, u P on foe return of Columbus from his firft 
voyage, exprefsly mentions maize as a plant which the ifianders cul¬ 
tivated, and of which they made bread, p. 7. Gomara likewifc af- 
ferts, that they were acquainted with foe culture of maize. Hiftor. 
Gener. cap. 28. Oviedo deferibes maize without any intimation of 
its being a plant that was not natural to Hifpaniola. Lib. vii. c. 1. 

NOTE 
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NOTE LVI 1 I. p. 337. 

EW HOLLAND, a country which formerly was only known, 
has lately been vifitcd by intelligent obfervcrs. It lies in a re¬ 
gion of the globe where it muft enjoy a Very favourable climate, as it 
ftretches from the 10th to the 38 th degree of northern latitude. It is of 
great extent, and from it* fquare form muft be much more than equal 
to all Europe. The people who inhabit the various parts of it appear 
to be of one race. They are evidently ruder than moft of the Ame¬ 
ricans, and have made ftill lefs progrcfs in improvement and the arts 
of life. There is not the leaft appearance of cultivation in any part 
of this vaffc region. The inhabitants are extremely few, fo that the 
country appears alraoft defolate. Their tribes are ftill more incon- 
fiderable than thole of America. They depend for fubfiftence, almoft 
entirely, on filhing. They do not fettle in otte place, but roam about 
in queft of food. Both fexes go ftark-naked. Their habitations, 
Utdttftls, ,&c. are more fimple and rude than thole of the Americans. 
Voyages, by Hawkefworth, iii. 6ai, &c. This, perhaps, is the 
country where man has been difcovered in the earlieft ftage of his pro- 
grefs, and it cxhibits a miferable fpecimcn of his condition and powers 
in that uncultivated ftate. If this country (hall be more fully ex¬ 
plored by future navigators, the comparifon of the manners of its 
inhabitants with thofe of the Americans «will prove an inftru&ive ar¬ 
ticle in the hiftory of the human fpecies. 

NOTE LIX. p. 337 - 

p Gabriel Marest, who travelled from his ftation among the 
Illinois to MachiUimaktnac, thus deferibes the face of the coun¬ 
try : “ We have marched twelve days without meeting a Tingle hu¬ 
man creature. Sometimes we found ourfelves a vaft meadows, of 
which we could not fee the boundaries, through which there Rowed 
many brooks and rivers, but without any path to conduct us. Some¬ 
times we were obliged to open a paffage acrofs thick forefts, through 
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bufhes, and underwood filled with briars and thorns. Sometimes we 
had to pafs through deep marfhes, in which we funk up to the middle. 
After being fatigued through the day, we had the earth for our bed, 
’or a fcw leaves, expofed to the wind, the rain, and all the injuries of 
the air. Lettr. Edifiantes, ii. 360. Dr. Brickell, in an excurfion 
from North Carolina towards the mountains, A. D. r 730, travelled 
fifteen days without meeting with a human creature. Nat. Hilt, of 
North Carolina, 389. Diego de Ordas, in attempting to make a fet- 
tlement in South America, A. D. 1532, marched fifty days through 
a country without one inhabitant. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. i. c. 11. 

NOTE LX. p. 338. 

J stronoly fufpedt that a community of goods, and an undivided 
ftore, are known only among the rudeft tribes of hunters •, and 
that as foon as any fpecies of agriculture or regular induftry is known, 
the idea of an exclufive right of property to the fruits of them is in¬ 
troduced. I am confirmed in this opinion by accounts which I have 
received concerning the ftate of property among the Indians in very 
different regions of America. “The idea of the natives of Brafil 
concerning property* is, that if any perfon cultivate a field, he alone 
ought to enjoy the produce of it, and no other has a title^co pretend 
to it. If an individual or a family go a-hunting or fifhing, what is 
caught belongs to the indivTdual or to the family, and they commu¬ 
nicate no part of it to any but to their cazique, or to fuch of their 
kindred as happen to be indifpofed. If any perfon in the village come 
to their hut, he may fit down freely, and eat without afking liberty. 
But this is the confequence of their general principle of hofpitality; 
for I never obierved any partition of the increafe of their fields, or 
the produce of the chace, which I could confider as the refult of any 
idea concerning a community of goods. On the contrary, they are 
fo much attached to what they deem to be their property, that it 
would be extremely dangerous to encroach upon it. As far as I have 
fa n, or can learn, there is not one tribe of Indians in South America, 
Vol. I. 3 P among 
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among whom that community of goods which has been fo highly ex¬ 
tolled is known. The circumftance in the government of the Jefuits-, 
moft irkfome to the Indians of Paraguay, was the community of 
goods which they introduced. This was repugnant to their Original 
ideas. They were acquainted with the rights of private exclufive 
property, and they fubmitted with impatience to regulations 'which 
deftroyed them. M. k Cheval de Pinto, MS. peies me. Actual 
pofleffion (fays a miffionary who refided feveral years among the 
Indians of the Five Nations) gives a right to the foil, but whenever 
a pofFdTor fees fit to quit it, another has as good right to take it as he 
who left it. This law, or cuftom, refpe&s not only thf particular fpot 
on which he erects his houfe, but alfo his planting ground If a man 
has prepared a particular fpot of ground, on which he defigns in fu¬ 
ture to build or plant, no man has a right to incommode him, much 
lefs to the fruit of his labours, until it appears that he voluntarily gives 
up his views. But I never heard of any formal conveyance from one 
Indian to another in their natural ftate. The limits of every canton 
is circumfcribed * that is, they are allowed to hunt as far as fuch a 
river on this hand, and fuch a mountain on the other. This area is oc¬ 
cupied and improved by individuals and their families. Individuals, 
not the community, have the ufe and profit of their own labours, or 
fuccefs in hunting. MS. of Mr. Gideon Hawley, penes me. 


NOTE LX I. p. S 3 9- 


■’jp HIS difference of temper between the Americans and negroes is 
fo remarkable, that it is a proverbial faying in the French iflands, 
“ Regarder un fauvage de travers, e’eft le battre * le battre, e’eft le 
tuer •, battre un negre, e’eft le nourrir.’* Tertre ii. 490, 


NOTE LXII. p. 340- 


*jp H E defeription of the political ftate of the people of Cinaloa, 
perfectly refembles that of the inhabitants of North America, 
“ They have neither laws nor kings (fays a miffionary who refided 
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long among among them), to punifh any crime. Nor is there, among 
them, any fpecies of authority, or political government, to reftrain 
them in any part of their dbndud. It is true, that they acknow¬ 
ledge certain Caziques, who are heads of their families or villages, but 
their authority appears chiefly in war, and the Expeditions againfl. their 
enemies. This authority the Caziques obtain not by hereditary right, 
but by their valour in war, or by the power and number of their fa¬ 
milies ancf relations. Sometimes they owe their pre-eminence to their 
eloquence in difplaying their own exploits.” Ribas Hiftor. de las 
Triumph. &c. p. n. The flate of the Chiquitos in South America 
is nearly the ‘fame.. u They have no regular form of government, or 
civil life, but in matters bf public concern they iiflen to the advice 
of their old men, and ufually follow it. The dignity of Cazique is not 
hereditary, but conferred according to merit, as the reward of valour 
in war. The union among them is imperfect. Their fociety refem- 
bles a republic without any head, in which every man is mafler of 
himlllf, and, upon the leaft difguft, feparates from thole tvirh wliom 
he feemed to be conncded.” Relacion Hiftorical de las Miffiones de 
los Chiquitos, porP. Juan Patr. Fernandez, p. 32, 33. Thus, under 
very different climates, when nations are in a fimilar Hate of fociety, 
their intlicuiions and qhil government alTume the fame form. 


• NOTJi LXIII. p. 35 ’- 

«« y Have known the Indians (fays a perfon well acquainted with their 
-*■ mode of life) to go a thoufand miles for the purpofe of revenge, 
in pathlefs woods, over hills and mountains, through huge cane 
lwamps, expofed to the extremities of heat and cold, the viciflitude of 
feafons, to hunger and thirft. Such is their over-boiling revengeful 
temper, that they utterly contemn all thofe things as imaginary trifles, 
if they are fo happy as to get the fcalp of the murderer, or enemy, to 
fatisfy the craving ghofts of their deceafed relations.” Adair’s Hift. of 
Amer. Indians, p. 150. 
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NOTE LXIV. p. 353. 

i 

J N the account of the great war between the Algonquins and Iro r 
quois, the atchicvements of Pifkaret, a famous chief of the Al¬ 
gonquins, performed moftly by himI2if alone, or with one or two 
companions, make a capital figure. De la Poth^ri, i. 297, &c. 
Coldcn’s Hilt, of Five Nations, 125, &c* 

NOTE LXV. p. 355. 

'J 1 H E life of an unfortunate leader is often in danger, and he is 
always degraded from the rank which he had acquired by his 
former exploits. Adair, p. 388. 

NOTE LXVI. p. 355. 

S the ideas of the North Americans with refpeft to the mode of 
carrying on war, are generally known i I have founded my ob- 
fervations chiefly upon the tdlimony of the authors who defcribe them. 
But thefjme maxims took place among other pations. A judicious 
milfion&y has given a view of the military operations of the people in 
Gran Chaco, in South America, perfectly fimilar to thofe of the Iro¬ 
quois. “ They are much addicted to war (fays he), which they carry 
on frequently among themfelves, but perpetually againft the Spaniards. 
But they may rather be called thieves than foidiers, for they never 
make head againft the Spaniards, unlefs when they can aflault them 
by fteaith, or have guarded againft any mifchance by fpies, who may 
be called indefatigable •, they will watch the fettlements of the Spa¬ 
niards for one, two, or three years, obferving by night every thing 
that paffes with the utmoft folicitude, whether they may expeft re- 
fiftance or not, and until they are perfcttly fecure of the event, they 
will not venture upon an attack; fo that when they do give the aflault, 
they are certain of fuccefs, and free from all danger. Thefe fpies, in 
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order that they may not be # obferved, will creep on all-four like cats 
in the night; but if they are difcovered, make their efcape with 
much dexterity. But, although they never chufe to face the Spani¬ 
ards, *if they be furrounded in any place, whence they cannot efcape, 
they will fight with dcfperate valour, and fell their lives very dear.” 
Lozano Dcfcrip. del Gran Chaco, p. 78. 


NOTE LXVII. p. 356. 

J ERY, wjio w* an eye witnefs of the proceedings of the Toupin- 
ambos , a Brafilian tribe, in a war againft a powerful nation of 
their enemies, defcribes their courage and ferocity in very ftriking 
terms. Ego cum Gallo altero, paulo curiofius, magno noftro pericu- 
lo (fi enim ab hoftibus gapti aut lefi fuifiemus, devorationi fuiffemus 
devoti), barbaros noftros in militiam euntes comitari volui. Hi, nu- 
mero 4000 capita, cum hoftibus ad littus decertarunr, tanta ferocitate, 
utvelrabidos & furiofos quofquc fuperarent. Cum primum hoftes 
confpexere, in magnos atque editos ululatus perruperunt. Haec gens 
adeo fera eft & truculenta, ut tantifper dum virium vel tantillum re- 
ftat, continuo dimicent, fugamque nunquam capeffant. Quod a na- 
tura illis inditum effe reor. Teftor interea me, qui non # 4 emel, turn 
peditum tumequitum copias ingentes, in aciem inftru&as hicconfpexi, 
tanta numquam voluptate videndis peditum legionibus armis fulgenti- 
bus, quanta turn pugnantibus iftis perfuflfum fuiffc. Lery Hift. Na- 
vigat. in Brafii. ap de Bry, iii. 207, 208,209. 

NOTE LXVIII. p. 357. 

rp H E Americans, like other fierce nations, originally cut off the 
heads of the enemies whom they flew in war, and carried them 
away as trophies. But, as they found thefe cumberfome in their re¬ 
treat, which they always make very rapidly, and often through a vaft 
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extent of country, they became fatisfied with tearing off their fealps. 
This cuftom, though moft prevalent in North America, was not un¬ 
known among the fouthern tribes. Lozano, p. 79. 


NOTE LXIX. p. 361 . 

'J 1 H E terms of the war-long feem to be di&ated by the fatnc fierce 
fpirit of revenge. “ I go to war to revenge the death of my 
brothers ■, I lhall kill; I lhall exterminate ; I lhall burn my enemies •, 
1 lhall bring away Haves 1 lhall devour their heart* dfy their flefh, 
drink their blood j I lhall tear off their fcalj^s, and make cups of 
eheir Ikulls.” Bofiu’s Travels through Louiffana, vol. i. p. 102. I am 
informed, by perfons on whofe teftimony I can rely, that as the num¬ 
ber of people in the Indian tribes has decrcafed lb much, almoft none 
of their priloners are put to death. It is confidcred as better policy 
to fpare and to adopt them. Thofe dreadful feenes which I have de¬ 
fer i bed occur now fo rarely, that miflionaries and traders who have re- 
lided long among the Indians, never were witnefies to them. 

NOTE LXX. p. 361 . 

^LL the travellers who have vifited tbs moll uncivilized of the 
American tribes, agree in this. It is confirmed by two re¬ 
markable circumftances, which occurred in the conqueft of different 
provinces. In the expedition of Narvaez into Florida in the year 
1528, the Spaniards were reduced to fuch extreme diftrefs by famine, 
that in order to preferve their own Jives, they eat fuch of their com¬ 
panion's as happened to die v This appeared fo Ihocking to the natives, 
who were accuftomed to devout their prifoners, that it filled them 
with horror and indignation againft the Spaniards. Torquemada Mo¬ 
narch. Ind. ii. p. 584. Naufragios de Alv. Nugnez Cabeca de Vaca, 
c. xiv. p. 15. During the fiege of Mexico, though the Mexicans de- 
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voured with greedinels the Spaniards and Tlafcalans, whom they took 
prifoners, the utmoft rigour of the famine which they fuffered could 
not induce them to touch the dead bodies of their own countrymen. 
’Bern. Diaz, del Caftillo Conquift. de la N. Efpagna, p. 156. 

NOTE LXXI. p. 3%. 

M ANY Angular circumftances concerning the treatment of pri¬ 
foners among the people of Brafil, are contained in the narra¬ 
tive of Stadius, a German officer, in the fervice of the Portuguele, 
publiffied in thfc year He was taken prifoner by th cToupin- 

ambos t and remained in captivity nine years. He was often prefent 
at thofe horrid feftivals which he defcribes, and was deftined himfelf 
to the fame cruel fate with other prifoners. But he faved his life by 
extraordinary efforts of ’courage and addrefs. De Bry, iii. p. 34, 
&c. M. De Lery, who accompanied M. De Villegagnon in his ex¬ 
pedition to Brafil, in the year 1556, and who refideda good time in 
that country, agrees with Stadius in every circumftance of importance. 
He was frequently an eye-witnefs of the manner in which the Brafi- 
lians treated their prifoners. De Bry, iii. 210. Several ftriking 
particulars omitted by them, are mentioned by a Portugqefe author*. 
Purch. Pilgr. iv. 1294, &c, 

NOTE LXXII. p. 366; 

nr HOUGH I have followed that opinion concerning the apathy 
of the Americans, which appeared to me moft rational, and 
fupported by the authority of the moft refpe&ablc authors, other theo¬ 
ries have been formed with regard to it,, by writers of great eminence. 

D. Ant Ulloa, in a late work, contends, that the texture of the fkin 
and bodily habit of the Americans is luch, that they are lefs fenfible 
of pain than the reft of mankind. He produces fevcral proofs of this, 
from the manner in which they endure the moft cruel chirurgical 
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operations, &c. Noticias Americanas, p. 313, 314. The fame ob- 
fervation has been made by furgeons j,n Brafil. An Indian, they lay, 
never complains under pain, and will beat the amputation of a leg or 
arm without uttering a (ingle groan. MS. penes me., 

NOTE LXXIII. p. 367. 

'J'HIS is an idea natural to all rude nations. Among the ^Romans, 
in the early periods of their commonwealth, it was a maxim that 
a prifoner, “ turn deceflifie videtur cum captus eft.*’ Digeft. lib. xlix. 
tit. 15. c. 18. and afterwards when the progrefs of refinement render¬ 
ed them more indulgent with refpedl to this article, they were obliged 
to employ two fiftions of law to fecure the property, and permit the 
return of a captive, the one by the Lex Cornelia, and the other by 
the Jus Poftliminii Heinec. Elem. Jur. Civ. fee. ord. Pand. ii. p. 294. 
Among the negroes the fame ideas prevail. No ranfom was ever ac¬ 
cepted for a prifoner. As foon as one is taken in war, he is reputed 
to be dead * and he is fo in effect to his country and his family. Voy. 
du Cheval. des Marchais, i. p. 369. 

NOTE LXXIV. p. 368. 

rp H E people of Chili, the molt gallaqt and high-fpirited of all the 
Americans, are the only exception to this obfervation. They 
attack their enemies in the open field j their troops are ranged in re¬ 
gular order; their battalions advance to the charge not only with 
courage, but with difeipline. The North Americans, though many 
of them have fubftituted the European fire-arms in place of their own 
bows and arrows, .(till adhere to their ancient maxims of war, and 
carry it on according to their own peculiar fyftem. But the Chilefe 
nearly refemble the warlike nations of. Europe and Afia in their mili¬ 
tary operations. Ovalle’s Relation of Chili. Church's Coll. iii. p. 71. 
Lozano’s Hift. Parag. i. 144,145. 
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NOTE* I.XX V. p.371. 

H ERR ER A gives a renwkahle proof of this. In Yucuttn, the 
. nifn are fo felicitous about their drefs, that they carry about 
with them mirrors, probably made of ftone, like thofe of the 
Mexicans, Dec. iv. lib. iii. c. 8. in which they delight to view them- 
felves •, but the.women never ufe thele. Dec. iv. lib. x. c. 3. He 
takes notice, that among the fierce tribe of the Panebes* in the new 
kingdom of Granada, none but diftinguifhed warriors were permitted 
cither to pierce their lips, and to wear green Hones in them, or to 
adorn thgir heads witjh plumes of feathers. Dec. vii. lib. ix. c. 4. In 
feme provinces of Peru, ..though that empire had made confiderable 
progrefs in civilization, the Hate of women was little improved. All 
the toil of cultivation and domeftic work was devolved upon them, 
and they were not permitted to wear bracelets, or other ornaments, 
with which the men were'fond of decking themfelves. Zarate Hift. 
de.Peru, i. p. 15, 16, 


NOTE LXXVI. p. 371. 

J Have ventured to call this mode of anointing and painting their 
bodies, the drefs of the Americans. This is agreeable to their 
own idiom. As they never ftir abroad if they are not ’completely 
anointed •, they excufe themfelves when in this fituation, by faying, 
that they cannot appear bOtaufe they are naked. Gumitla Hift. de 
I’Orenoque, i. 191. 

NOTE LXXVII. p. 372. 

gOME tribes in the province of Cinaloa, on the gulf of California, 
feem to be among the rudeft people of America united in the fecial ftate. 
They neither cultivate nor few j they have no houfes in which they refide. 
Thofe in the inland country fubftft by hunting ; thofe on the fea-coaft 
chiefly by fifiling. Both depend upon the fpontaneous productions 
of the earth, fruits, plants, and roots of various kinds. In the rainy 
feafon, as they have no habitations to afford them Ihelrer, they gather 
Vol. I. > bundles 
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bundles of reeds, or ftrong grafs, and binding them together at one 
end, they open them at the other, and fitting them to their heads, 
they are covered as with a large cap, which like a pent-houfe throws 
off the rain, and will keep them dry for feveral hours. During the 
warm fcafon, they form a fhed with the branches of trees, which pro- 
teds them from the fultry rays of the fun. When expofed to cold 
they make large fires, round which they deep in the open air. Hifto- 
ria de los triumfos de nueftra fanta fee entre gentes las mas Barbaras, 
&c. por P. And. Perez de Ribas, p. 7, &c. 

NOTE LXXVIIL p. 373... 

^JpHESE houfes refemble barns. We have meafured fome 
which were a hundred and fifty paces long, and twenty paces 
broad. Above a hundred perfons refide in fome of them. Wilfon's 
Account of Guiana. Purch. Pilgr. voL iv. p. 1263. Ibid. 1291. 
The Indian houfes, fays M. fiarrere, have a moft wretched appear¬ 
ance, and are a ftriking image of the rudenefs of early times. Their 
huts are commonly built on fome rifing ground, or on the banks of 
a river, huddled fumetitnes together, fometimes ftraggling, and always 
without any older. Their afpedfc is melancholy and difagreeable. One 
fees nothing but what is hideous and favage. The uncultivated fields 
have no gaiety. The filence which reigns there, unlefs when inter¬ 
rupted by the difagreeable notes of birds, r or cries of wild beafts, is, 
extremely difnlal. Relat. de la France Equin. p. 146. 

NOTE LXXIX. p. 37& 

g O M E tribes in South America can fiend their arrows to a great 
diftance, and with confiderable force, without the aid of the bow.. 
They make ufe of a hollow reed, about nine feet. long, and an inch 
thick, which is sailed a Sarhacane. In it they lodge a fmall arrow, 
with fome unfpuu cotton wound about its great end •, this confines the 
air, fo that they can blow it with aftonifhing rapidity, and a hire aim, 
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to the diftance of above a hupdred paces. Thefe fmall arrows are al¬ 
ways poifoned. Fermin. Defer, de Surin. i. 55. Bancroft's Hift. of 
Guiana, p. 281, &c. TAe Sarbacane is much ufed by the Eaft 
'Indian#. 

NOTE LXXX. p. 375. 

J Might prodvfce many inftances of this, but (hall fatisfy my (elf with 
one, faken from the Efkimaux. “ Their greateft ingenuity (fays 
Mr. Ellis) is (hewn in the ftrufture of their bows, made commonly of 
three pieces of wood, each making part of the fame arch, very 
nicely and exgftly 'joined together. They are commonly of fir or 
larch; and as this want!! ftrength andelafticity, they fupply both by 
bracing the back of the bow, with a kind of thread, or line, made of 
the finews of their deer, and the bow-ftring of the fame materials. To 
make them draw more fttffly, they dip them into water, which caufes 
both the back of the bow and the firing to contract, and confequent- 
ly gives it the greater force; and as they pra&ife from their youth, they 
fhoot with very great dexterity.’^ Voyage to Hudfon’s Bay, p. 138. 

NOTE LXXXI. p. 376. 

# 

N ECESSITY is the great prompter and guide of mankind in 
their inventions. There is, however, fuch inequality in fome 
parts of their progrefs, and fome nations get fo far the fiart of others 
in circumfiances nearly fimilar, that we rnufi aferibe this to fome 
events in their ftory, or to fome peculiarity in their fituation with 
which we are unacquainted^ The people in the ifiand of Otaheite, 
lately difeovered in the South Sea, far excel moft of the Americans 
in the knowledge and pra&ice of the arts of ingenuity, and yet they 
had not invented any method of boiling water, and having no vefiel 
that would bear the fire, they had no more idea that water could be 
made hot, than that it could be made fblid. Voyages by Hawkefworth, 
i. 466. 484. 
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NOTE LXXXIi; p. 376. 

O N E of tilde boats, which could carl*y fiine men, weighed only (ixty 
pounds. Gofnol Relat. des Voy. a la Virgin. Rec. de Voy. au‘ 
Nord. tom. v. p. 403. 


NOTE LXXXI 1 I. p.378. 


A Remarkable proof of this is produced by Ulloa. In weaving 
hammocks, coverlets, and the other coarfe cloaths, which they 
are accuftomed to manufacture, their induftry^ has difcovered no 
more expeditious method, than to take up thread *afdfcr thread, and 
after counting and forting them each time, to pafs the woof between 
them, fo that in finifhing a fmall piece of thefe fluffs, they frequently 
fpend more than two years. Voyage, i. 336. Bancroft gives the 
fame defeription of the Indians of Guian#, p. 255. According to 
Adair, the ingenuity and diipatch of the North American Indians are 
not greater, p. 422. From one of the engravings of the Mexican 
paintings in Purchas, vol. iii. p. 1 106. I think it probable that the 
people of Mexico were unacquainted with any better or more expedi¬ 
tious mode of weaving. A loom was an invention beyond the ingenuity 
of the mo(V improved Americans. In all their Works they advance 
fo flowly, that one of their artifts is two months at a tobacco-pipe with 
his knife, before he finifties it. Ibid, jv 423. 


NOTE LXXXIV. p. 380. 


H E article of religion in P. Lafitau’s Moeurs des Sauvages, ex¬ 
tends to 347 tedious pages in quarto. 


NOTE LXXXV. p.381. 

T Have referred the reader to (evcral of the authors who deferibe the 
moft uncivilized nations in America. Their teftimoay is uniform. 
That of P. Ribas concerning the people of Cinaloa, coincides with the 
reft. “ I was extremely attentive (fays he), during the years I refid- 
ed among them, to afeertain whether they yvcrc to be confidered as 
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idolaters •, and it may be affirmed with the moft perfeft exadlnefs, that 
though among fome of them there may be traces of idolatry, yet others 
have not the lead knowledge of God, or even of any falle deity, nor 
paj^any formal adoration to the Supreme Being, who exercifes domi¬ 
nion over the world nor li^ve they any conception of the providence 
of # a creator or governor, from whom they expedt in the next life the 
reward of thltir good, or the punilhment of their evil deeds. Neither 
do they publicly join in any a£t of divine worlhip. Ribas Triumphos, 
&c, p. i6. 

NOTE LXXXVI. p. 382. 

>y<HE people of Brjfil were fo much affrightened by thunder, which 
is frequent and dreadful in their country, as well as in other parts 
of the torrid zone, that it was not only the objedt of religious reve¬ 
rence ; but the moll expreffive name in their language for the Deity, 
was c foupan > the fame* by which they diflinguilhed thunder. Pifo de 
Mcdec. Brail I, p. 8. Nieuhoff. Church-Coil. ii. p. 132. 


NOTE* LXXXVII. p. 389. 

Y the account which M. Dunionr, an eye-witnefs, gives of the 
funeral of the great chief of the Natchez, it appears, that the 
feelings of the perfons who fuffered on that occafion werp tfery different. 
Some folicitcd the honour with eagernefs; others laboured to avoid 
their doom, and fever al laved their lives by flying to the woods. 
As the Indian Bramins give an intoxicating draught to the women, 
who arc to be burnt together with the bodies of their hufbands, which 
render them mlenffble of their approaching fate, the Natchez obliged 
their victims ro fwallow feveral large pills of tobacco, which pro¬ 
duce a fimilarefFedl. Mem. de Louf, i. 227. 


NOTE LX XXVIII. p. 395. 


O N fame occafions, particularly in dances isftiruted for the reco¬ 
very of perfons who are indifpofed, they are extremely licentious 
and indecent. De la Pothcrfe Hift, &c. ii. p. 42. Charlev. N. Fr. 
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tii. p. 3«g. But the nature of their dance? is commonly fuch as 1 
have deferibed. 


NOTE LXXXIX. p.397. 

«■ 

T HE Otbomacoas , a tribe feated on the banks of the Orinoco, em¬ 
ploy for the fame purpofe a composition, which they call Tupa. 
It is formed of the feeds of an unknown plant, reduced to powder, 
and certain ihells burnt and pulverized. The effefts of this when 
drawn up into the noftrils are fo violent, that they refemble madnefs 
rather than intoxication. Gumilla, i. 286. 


NOTE XL. p. 399* 

T h O U G H this obfervation holds true among the greater part 
of the fouthern tribes, there arc forne in which the intemperance 
of the women is as exceffive as that of the men. Bancroft’s Nat. Hift. 
of Guiana, p. 275. 


NOTE XCI. p.404. 

JgVEN in the mod intelligent writers concerning the manners of 
the Americans, one meets with inconfiftent and .inexplicable cir- 
cumftances. vP. Charlevoix, who, in confequcnce of the controverfy 
between his order and that of the Francifcans, with refpedt to the ta¬ 
lents and abilities of the North Americans, Ri difpofed 10 reprelent 
both their intellectual and moral qualities in the mod favourable light, 
aflercs, that they are engaged in continual negociations with their 
neighbours, and conduct thefe with the mod refined addrefs. At the 
fame time, he adds, “ that it becomes their envoys or plenipoten¬ 
tiaries to exert their abilities and eloquence, for if the terms which 
they offer are not accepted of, they had need to ftand on their guard. 
It frequently happens, that a blow *with a hatchet is the only return 
given to. their propofitions. He is not out of danger even if he is fo 
fortunate as to avoid tfie ftroke, he may expert to be purfued, and if 
taken, to ibe burnt.” Hift. N. Fr. iii. 251. Men capable of fuch 
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afls of violence, feem to be unacquainted with the firfl principles up¬ 
on which the intercourfe between nations is founded *, and inftead of 
the perpetual negociations which diarlevoix mentions, it feems im- 
pofliblS that fhere fhould be any correfpondence whatever among 
them. 


NOTE XCII. p. 405. 

• 

J T is a remark of Tacitus concerning the Germans, “ Gaudent mune- 
ribus, fed nec data imputant, nec acceptis obligantur.” C. 21. An 
author who had a good opportunity of obferving the principle which 
leads favages neither to etfprefs gratitude for favours which they had 
received, nor to cxpefl any return for fuch as they bellowed; thus ex¬ 
plains their ideas: “ If, fay they, you give me this, it is becaufe you 
have no need of it yourfelf; and as for me, I never part with that which 
I think necefiary to me.” Memoit fur les Galibis •, Hift. des plantes de 
laGuianc Francoife par M. Aublet, tom. ii. p. 110. 

NOTE XCIII.. p. 417* 

A ND \ Bern aloes, the contemporary and friend of Columbus,. 

hath prd'erved fome drcumilances concerning the bravery of 
the Cariblxr-, which are not mentioned by Don Ferdinand Colvmj?d&, 
or the other hiflorians of that period, whole works have been publiflied. 
ACaribbcan caroe, with four men, fwo women, and a boy, fell in unex- 
peftcdly with the fleet of Columbus in his fecond voyage, as it was (leer¬ 
ing through their ifl-inds. At firft, they were ilruck almoit llupid with 
aftonifhment at fuch a flrange fpeftaclc, and hardly moved from the 
fpot for above an hour. A Spanifh bark, with twenty-five men, ad¬ 
vanced towards them, and the fleet gradually furrounded them, (o as 
jo cut off their communication with the (hore. “ When they faw 
that it Was impoflible to efcape (fays the hiftorian), they feized their 
arms with undaunted refolution, and began the attack. I ufe the 
expreflion, with intdaunled refolulion y for they were few, and beheld 
a valt s?,umber ready to afi'ault them. They wounded feveral of the 
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Spaniards, although they had as well as ocher defenftvc 

armour ? and.even after their canoe w*s overfei,'*t was with no little' 
difficulty and danger, that part of were taken, as they com 

tinned to defend themlelves, and toufe their bows with great dexterity 
while fwimming in the fea.” {lift. de l). Fern, y D. Yfab. MSS, 
€.119. 

NOTE XC 1 V. p 41 y. 

A Probable conjecture may be formed with refpedt to the caufe 01 
the diftinCtion in character bet wren the Cai ibbecs and the inhabit¬ 
ants of the larger iflands. The former appear manileilly to be a fe 
parate race. Their language is totally JiiK rert from that of then 
neighbours in the large iflands. They ihcmuives have a tradition, 
that their anceftors came originally from tame part of the continent 
and having conquered and exterm mated t he ancient inhabitants, 
took pofleflion of their lands, ana of i'uc.r women Rochefort. 384 
Terrre, 360. Hence they caJi thcaik-ives UantU'i'Cy which fignifics ; 
man come from beyond lea, Labat. vi. 131. Accordingly, tht 
Caribbees ftill tile two cliftinCl languages, one peculiar to the men 
and the other to the women. Tmrc, 361* The language of tht 
men has nothing common with that fpoken in the large iflands. The 
dhileCt of the women conflderably rciembhs it. Eabat, 129. Thi? 
ftrongly confirms the cradi&on which I have mentioned. The Carib¬ 
bees themlelves imagine, that the* were a colony from the Gclibis , a 
powerful nation of Guiana, in South America. Tertre, 3b 1. Roche¬ 
fort, 348. But as their fierce manners approach nearer to thole ol 
the people in the northern continent, than to thole of the natives of 
South America; and as their language has Jikewife lome affinity to 
that fpoken in Florida, their origin Should be deduced rather from the 
former than from the latter. .Labat. 128, &c. Herrera, Dec. i. 
lib. ix. c. 4. In their wars, they Hill obferve their ancient practice of 
deflroyjng all the males, and preferving the women either for fervid 
tude or for breeding. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 






PREFACE 

I N fulfilling the engagement which I had come un¬ 
der to the Public wjth refpedfc to the Hiflory of 
America, it^was my intention not fo have publifhed 
any part of it until the whole was completed. The 
prefent date of; the Britifli ffolonies has induced me to 
alter that refolution. While they are engaged in civil 
war with Great Britain, inquiries and fpeculations 
concerning their ancient 'forms of policy and laws, 
which exift no longer, cannot be interefling. The at¬ 
tention and expectation of mankind are now turned 
towards their future condition. In whateverntanner this 
unhappy conteft may terminate, a new order of things 
muft arife in North America, and its affairs will affume 
another afpeeft. I wait, with the folicitude of a good 
citizen, until the ferment fubfide, and regular govern¬ 
ment be rc-cftablifhecl, and then I fhall return to this 
part of my work, in which I had made fome pro- 
grefs. That, together with the hiflory of Portuguefe 
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America,, and of the fettlcmcnts made by the feveral 
nations of Europe in the Weft India iftands, will 
complete my plan. 


The two volumes which Ijiow publifh, contain an 
account of the difeovery of the New World, and of the 
progrefs of the Spanifli arms and colonies there. This 
is not only the moft fplendtd portion of the American 
llory, but fo much detached, that it forfrcs a perfect 
whole by itfelf, remarkable for the unity of the fubjeCt. 
As the principles and maxims of the Spaniards in 
planting colonies, which h|ve been adopted in fome 
meafure by every nation in Europe, arc unfolded in this 
part of my work; it will ferve as a proper introduction 
to the hiftory of their eftablifliment in America, and 
convey fuch information concerning this important 
article of policy, as may be deemed no lefs intcrefting 
than curious. 


In deferibing the atchievements and inftitutions of the 
Spaniards in the New World, I have departed in many 
inftanccs from the accounts of preceding hiftorians, 
and have often related faCts which feem to have been 
unknown to them’. It is a duty I owe the Public, to 
mention the fources from which.I have derived fuch 
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intelligence, as junifies me either in placing .tranfa<5tions 
in a new light, or in forming any new opinion with 
refpedl to their caufes and effe&s. This duty I perform 
with greater fatisfa<5tion, as it will afford an opportu¬ 
nity of exprefling my* gratitude to thofe benefa&ors, 
who have honoured me with their countenance and aid 
in my refearches. 

As it was from Spam that I had to expetft: the mofl 
important information, with regard to this part of my 
work, I confidered it ast a very fortunate circumttancc 
for me, When Lord Grantham, to whom I had the 
honour of being perfonally known, and with whofe 
liberality of fentiment, and difpofition to oblige, I was 
well acquainted, was appointed ambaflador to the 
court of Madrid. Upon applying to him, I met with 
fuch a reception as fatisfied me, that his endeavours 
would be employed in the mod proper manner, in 
order to obtain the gratification of my wifhes; and I 
am perfe&ly fenfible, that what progrefs I have made 
in my inquiries among the Spaniards, ought to be 
aferibed chiefly to their knowing how much his* Lordr 
Ihip interefted himfelf in their fuecefs. 

But did I owe nothing more to Lord Grantham, than 
his attention in engaging Mr. Waddilove, the chaplain 
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of his cmbgffy, to take the condifiSt of my affairs in. 
Spain, the obligations I lie under would be very great. 
During five years, that gentleman has* carried on re¬ 
searches for my behoof, with fuch activity, perfevcrance, 
and knowledge of the fubjeft, .to which his attention 
was turned, as have filled me with no lefs aftonifhmcnt 
than fatisfa&ion. He procured for me the greatar part 
of the Spanifh books, which *1 have confulred; and as 
many them of were printed early in the fixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and are become extremely rare, the coll^ifting of 
thefe was fuch an occupation, as, alone, required 
much time and afiiduity. T<f his friendly attention 
I am indebted for copies of feveral valuable manu- 
feripts, containing fa<5ls and details which I might have 
fearchcd for in vain, in works that have been made 
public. Encouraged by the inviting good-will with 
which Mr. Waddilove conferred his favours, I tranfmit- 
ed to him a fet«of queries, with refpctSl both to the cuf- 
toms and policy of the native Americans, and the na¬ 
ture of feveral inftitutions in the Spanifh fettlements, 
framed in fuch a manner, that a Spaniard might an- 
fwer them, without difclofing any thing that was im¬ 
proper to be communicated to a foreigner. He tranflat- 
ed thefe into Spanifh, and obtained from various per- 
fons who had refided in moll of the ^Spanifh colonic?, 
fuch replies as have afforded me much inflrucfK 

No twitu- 
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Notwithstanding thefc peculiar advantages with 
Which my inquirks were carried on in Spain, it is 
with regret I am obliged to add, that the fuccefs with 
which they have been attended* mud be aferibed to 
the beneficence of individuals, not to any communica¬ 
tion by public authority** By a lingular arrangement 
of Phijip II. the records of the Spanifli monarchy, are 
depofited in the Archivo ofSimancas, near Valladolid, at 
the diftante of a hundred and twenty miles from the feat 
of government, and the fupreme courts of juftice. The 
papers relative to America, and chiefly to that early pe¬ 
riod of its ^hiflory, towjrds which my attention was 
dirc&ed, are fo numerous, that they alone, according 
to one account, fill the largeft apartment in the 
Archivo; and according to another, they compofc 
eight hundred and feventy-three large bundles. Con- 
feious of poflefling, in feme degree, the induftry which 
belongs to an hiflorian, th^profpeft of luch a treafure 
excited my moft ardent curiofity. But the profpedl of it, 
only, is all that I have enjoyed. Spain, with an cxcefs 
of caution, has uniformly thrown a veil over her tranf- 
a&ions inArperica. . From Grangers they are conceal¬ 
ed with peculiar folicitude. Even to her own lubjecfls 
the Archivo of Simancas is not opened without a par¬ 
ticular order frorh the crown; and after obtaining 
that, papers cannot be copied, without paying fees of 
Vol. I. * a office 
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office fo exorbitant, that the Sixpence exceeds what it 
wotild be proper to beftow, when the gratification of 
literary curiofity is the only object. If is to be hoped, 
that the Spaniards will at laft difcover this fyftem of 

concealment to be no lefs impolitic than illiberah-Vrom 

..... 4 • 

what I Have experienced iii'thte couTfe of my inquiries, 
I am fatisfied, that upon a more minute Scrutiny into 
their early operations in the New World, however re- 
prchenfible the adlions of individuals may appear* 
the conduct of the 'nation will be placed ie a more 
favourable light. 

In other parts of Europe very different Sentiments pre¬ 
vail. Having Searched, without fuccefs, in Spain, for a let¬ 
ter of Cortes to Charles V. written foon after he landed in 

« 

the Mexican empire, which has not hitherto been pu¬ 
blished* it occurred to me, that as the emperor was Set¬ 
ting out for Germany, at tlfe time when the mefiengers 
from Cortes arrived in Europe, the letter with which they 
were intruded might poflibly be preferved in the Imperial 
Library of Vienna. I communicated this idea to Sir Robert 
Murray Keith, with whom I have long hacTthe honour to 
live in friendship, and I had Soon the pleafure to learn, 
that, upon his application, her Imperial Majefiy had 
been graciouffy pleafed to iffue an order, chat not only 
a copy of that letter (if it were fou&d), but of any other 

papers 
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papers in the library, which could throw light upon the 

Miftory of America^ ihould be tranfmitted to me, Jhc 

letter from Cortes is not in the Imperial Library, but an 

authentic copy, artefted by a notary* of that written by 

the magiftratesof the colony planted by him at Vera 

• • * 

Cruz, which I have mentioned, VoLii. p. 32, having 

been found ; it was tranferibed and fent to me. This, 

no lefs curious, and as litrtc known as the letter which 

was the object of my ^inquiries, did not come to my 

hand till ^hat part of the hiftory to«which it relates was 

printed ; but l have given fome account of what is moil 

worthy of nptice in it, asjthc end of Notes and llluftra- 

tions, vol ii. Together with it, I received a copy of a 

letter from Cortes, containing a long account of his ex- 

* 

pedition to Honduras, with rcfpccT to which, I did not 
think it neccflary to bnrer into any particular detail; 
and likewife thofc curious Mexican paintings, which I 
have described vol.ii. p. 284, Sec. 

My inquiries at St. Peter/burgh were carried on with 
equal facility and fuccefs. In examining into the 
neared communication between our continent and that 
of America, it became of confequence to^btain authen¬ 
tic information concerning the difeoveries of the R uillans, 
in their navi gat ion* from Kamchatka towards the coaft 
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of America. Accurate relations of their firft voyage, in 
174^, have been published by Muller and Gmclin. Se¬ 
veral foreign authors have entertained an opinion, that 
the court of Ruflia ftudioufly conceals the progrefs 
which has been made by more recent navigator^, and 
fuffers the Public to be amuftd with falfe accounts of 
their route. Such condudl appeared to me unfuitable 
to thofe liberal fentiments, and that patronage of fcience, 
for which the prefcm fovereign of Ruflia is‘eminent j 
nor could I difcern*any political reafon, that might 
render it improper to apply for information concern¬ 
ing the late attempts of thejRuflians to open a com¬ 
munication between Alia and America. My inge¬ 
nious countryman, Dr. Rogerfon, firft phyfician to 
the Emprefs, prefented my requeft to her Imperial 
Majefty, who not only difclaimed any idea of conceal¬ 
ment, but inftantly ordered the journal of Captain 
Krenitzin, who conduced the only voyage of dif’eovery 
made by public authority fince the year 1741, to be 
tranllated, and his original chart to be copied for my 
ufe. By confulting them, I have been enabled to give a 
more accurate view of the progrefs and extent of the 
Ruffian difeoveries, than has hitherto been communicat¬ 
ed to the Public* 


From 
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From ocher quarters I have received in form a t ion of gre a t 
utility and importance, M. Chevalierde lePinto, the mi- 
nifter from Portugal to the court of Great Britain, who 
commanded for feveral years at Maragroilb, a fettlement 
of the Portuguefe in the interior part of Brafil, where the 
Indians are numerous, and*their original manners little 
altered hy intercourfe with Europeans, was pleafed to 
fend me very full anfwers»to fome queries concerning 

the character and inftitutions of the natives of America, 

• « 

which bis polite reception of an application made to 
him in my name, encouraged me to propofe. Thefe 

3 

Satisfied mc, t that he had|:ontemplated with difcerningf 
attention the curious objc&s which his fituation pre- 
fen ted to his view, and I have often followed him as one 
of my beft inflru&ed guides, 

M. Suard, to whofe elegant rranflation of the Hiftory 
of the Reign of Charles V. I owe the favourable recep¬ 
tion of that work on the continent, procured me an- 
fwcrs to the fame queries from M. de Bougainville* 
who had opportunities of observing the Indians both of 
North and South America, and from M. Godin le Jmne, 
who refided fifteen years among Indians in Quito* and 
twenty years in Cayenne. The lafter are more valuable 
from having been examined by M. de la Condaminei 
a who*, 
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who, a few weeks before his death, made fome fliort 
additions to them, which may be considered as the laft 
effort of that attention to fciience which occupied a 
long life. 

My inquiries were not confined to one region in Ame¬ 
rica. Governor Hutchinfon took the trouble of, recom¬ 
mending the confideration ofc my queries to Mr. Hawley 
and Mr. Brainerd, two proreflant miflionanCfc, employ- 
ed among the Indians of the Five Nations, who fa¬ 
voured me with anfwers, which difcovcr a confiderable 
knowledge of the people whole cuftoms they defcribc. 
From William Smith, Efqj ine ingenious hiflorian of 
New York, I received fome ufeful information. When I 
enter upon the Hiftory of our Golonies in North Ame¬ 
rica, I Shall have occafion to acknowledge how much 
I have been indebted to many other gentlemen of 
that country..^ 

From the valuable Collection of Voyages made by 
Alexander Dalrymple, Efq, with whofe attention to the 
Hift#ry of Navigation and Difcovery the Public is well 
acquainted, I have received fome very rare books, par¬ 
ticularly two large volumes of Memorials,, partly ma¬ 
nuscript, and partly in print, which *werc prefented to 
3 the 
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the court of Spain during the reigns of Philip III. and 
PhHip tV. From tbefe I have learned many curious par¬ 
ticulars with refptCt to the interior Rate of the Spanilh 
colonies, and the various fchemes formed for their im- 
provem^nc. As this Collection of Memorials formerly 
belonged to the Colbert Library, I have quoted them by 
that title, 

. • * 

All thole books and manufcripts I have confuted 

with that attention, which the refpeCt due from an Au¬ 
thor to the Public required ; and by minute references to 
them, I have endeavoured Jo authenticate whatever I re- 
late. The longer I reflect on the nature of hiftorical cotti- 
pofition, the morel am convinced that this fcrupuloiis ac¬ 
curacy is neceflary. The hillorian who records the’eventa 
of his own time, is credited in proportion to the opinion 
which the Public entertains, with refpeCt to his means 
of information and his veracity. He who delineates the 
tranfaClions of a remote period, has no title to claim 
aflent, unlefs he produces evidence in proof of his afler- 
tions. Without this, hi may write an amufing tale, but 
cannot be faid to have compofed an authentic hiflory. 
In thofe fentiments I have been confirmed by the opinion 
of an author*, whom his induftry, erudition, and dif- 

Mr. Gibbon. 
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cernment, have defervedly placed in a high rank among 

the moil eminent hiftorians of the age. Emboldened 
, ** * • • 
by a hint from him, I have publifhfd a catalogue of 

the Spaniih books which I have confulted. This prac¬ 
tice was frequent in the laft century, and confideredas an 
evidence of laudable industry in an author; in the pre- 
fent, it may, perhaps, be deemed the effefl of oftenta- 

tion; but as many of thefe books are unknown'in Great 

* 

Britain, I could not otherwife have referred to them as 

f t 

authorities, without encumbering the page with an in- 

* 

fertion of their full titles. To any perfon who may 
chufe to follow me in this £ath of inquiry, the cata¬ 
logue mull be very ufcful. [ 

My readers will obferve, that in mentioning fums 
of money, I have uniformly-followed the Spaniih 
method of computing by pefos. In America, the pefo 
fnerte % or dufo, is the only one known, and that is 
always meant when any fum imported from America 
is mentioned. The pefo fuerte., as well as other 
coins, has varied in its numerary value, but I have 
been advifed, without attending to fuch minute va¬ 
riations, to confider it as equal to four Ihillings and 
fix pence of our money. It is to be remembered, 
however, that in the fixteenth century, the effec¬ 
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tive value of a pefo, i. e. the quantity of la¬ 
bour which it reprefented, or of goods which it 
would purchafe, wa*s five or fix times as much as 
at prefent. 
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